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The  University  of  the  South  is  located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee, 
two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  on  a  ten-thousand-acre  campus  on 
the  Cumberland  Plateau. 

The  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  strictly  limited, 
thus  enabling  the  College  to  provide  small  classes  and  an  intimate, 
personal  relation  between  student  and  professor. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  degrees  are 
granted  by  the  College.  Courses  are  offered  which  provide  basic  train- 
ing for  business,  for  forestry,  and  for  advanced  work  in  numerous 
fields,  including  journalism,  law,  medicine,  teaching,  and  theology. 

The  University  of  the  South  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Credits  from  the  University  are 
accepted  by  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  In  this  country  and 
abroad. 

The  Honor  Code  Is  a  cherished  tradition  among  students  and 
faculty.  There  are  chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  in  the 
University,  among  other  honor  and  service  fraternities.  Twelve  na- 
tional social  fraternities  maintain  chapters  at  Sewanee. 

The  University  has  a  nationally  known  program  of  non-subsidized 
athletics.  Varsity  sports  Include  football,  basketball,  baseball,  golf, 
tennis,  swimming,  wrestling,  track,  and  soccer.  In  addition  to  an  or- 
ganized Intramural  program  In  these  and  other  sports.  The  University 
Choir  provides  training  in  music.  Work  In  dramatics  is  carried  on, 
with  productions  throughout  the  year.  Students  publish  a  school 
paper,  a  yeai'book,  a  handbook,  and  a  literary  magazine. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

1970-71 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

First  Semester 
1970 

September   13,   Sunday   Orientation  program  for  new  students  begins  6:30  p.m. 

Dinmg  hall  open  for  students  at  evening  meal. 

September  15,  Tuesday   Registration  of  new  students,  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 

September  16,  Wednesday Registration  of  old  students,  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 

Opening  Convocation  at  12:10  p.m. 

September  17,  Thursday Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

October  9,    Friday    Founders'  Day. 

October  17,  Saturday  Homecoming  Holiday. 

November  i,  Sunday  All  Saints'  Day.  Corporate  Communion  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

November  25,  Wednesday  Thanksgiving  recess  begins  at  noon. 

November  30,  Monday   Thanksgiving  recess  ends.    Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

December  18,  Friday  Christmas  Holidays  begin  at  noon. 

1971 

January   4,    Monday    Christmas  Holidays  end.     Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

January  21,  Thursday   First  semester  examinations  begin. 

January  30,  Saturday First  semester  examinations  end. 

Second  Semester 

February  2,  Tuesday  Registration  of  first  year  students  for  the  second  se- 
mester, 8:00  to  10:30  a.m.  Registration  of  old 
students  for  the  second  semester,  10:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m. 

February  3,  Wednesday Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

February  24,  Wednesday Ash  Wednesday,  Chapel  Service. 

March  20,  Saturday  Spring  recess  begins  at  noon. 

March    30,   Tuesday    Spring  recess  ends.    Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

April  9,  Friday Good  Friday. 

April  II,  Sunday Easter   Day. 

May  20,  Thursday  Ascension  Day.  Corporate  Communion  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

May    24,   Monday    Second  semester  examinations  begin. 

June  2,  Wednesday Second   semester   examinations  end. 

June  6,  Sunday   Commencement  Day. 


Printed  at 

The  University  Press 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY   AND    OBJECTIVES 

TfiE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH  is  a  Christian  institution, 
owned  by  twenty-three  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  has  no  religious  restrictions,  but  presumes  the 
disposition  of  all  members  of  Its  community  to  live  within  the  spirit 
of  Its  controlling  concepts.  Many  denominations  are  enrolled  in  the 
student  body. 

The  idea  of  The  University  of  the  South  was  born  in  a  manifesto 
signed  and  pubhshed  by  nine  Southern  bishops  attending  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1856.  The 
leader  in  the  movement  was  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana.  This 
declaration  was  an  invitation  and  an  appeal  to  the  Church  in  the 
South  to  take  steps  to  found  an  institution  of  higher  learning  because, 
in  the  thought  of  the  bishops'  letter,  "the  establishing  of  a  Christian 
University  by  our  Church  is  a  compelling  necessity." 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Philadelphia  message,  the  bishops  and 
the  duly  elected  clergy  and  laymen  of  their  several  dioceses  assembled 
on  Lookout  Mountain  in  Tennessee  on  July  4,  1857,  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  The  University  of  the  South  as  recorded  in  Its  history. 
This  assembly,  which  was  actually  a  meeting  of  Trustees,  determined 
by  formal  resolution  to  establish  a  University.  The  Trustees  launched 
plans  for  the  great  undertaking,  appointed  committees  to  carry  on  the 
preliminary  work,  and  adjourned  to  gather  again  In  the  fall. 

According  to  agreement,  the  Trustees  met  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
on  November  25,  1857.  Here  they  named  the  institution  which  they 
were  to  build  "The  University  of  the  South"  and  selected  Sewanee, 
Tennessee,  on  a  plateau  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  as  the  site  and 


b  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF    THE    SOUTH 

home  of  the  proposed  University.    And  since  that  time  The  Univer- 
sity OF  THE  South  has  been  popularly  known  as  "Sewanee". 

At  Beersheba  Springs,  thirty  miles  north  of  Sewanee,  the  Trustees 
assembled  for  the  third  time  on  July  3,  1858.  The  charter  of  the 
University,  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  on  January  6  of 
the  same  year,  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Further  plans 
were  made  to  open  the  University  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  cornerstone  of  The  University  of  the  South  was  laid  on 
October  10,  1860.  Bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia  placed  first  in  the  corner- 
stone a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  then  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana  formally  laid  the  stone, 
speaking  these  words:  "I,  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Louisiana, 
on  this  tenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty,  do  lay  this  cornerstone  of  an  edifice  to  be  here 
erected  as  the  principal  building  of  The  University  of  the  South^  an 
institution  established  for  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  learning,  and 
virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be  glorified  and  the  happiness  of  man 
may  be  advanced." 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  The  conflict  which  raged  for  four  years 
put  an  end  temporarily  to  all  plans  to  build  the  University.  After 
the  strife  was  over,  with  heroism  and  renewed  confidence  the  Church, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee,  picked  up  the 
threads  that  had  been  broken  and  knit  them  together  again. 

In  1868,  on  September  18,  The  University  of  the  South  was 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  nine  students  for  its  first  session.  There 
were  only  three  frame  buildings:  St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  Otey  Hall, 
and  Cobbs  Hall.  Since  that  time  the  handful  of  students  has  grown. 
Buildings  have  been  erected  one  by  one.  The  University  of  the 
South  is  now  composed  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  accommodating 
approximately  nine  hundred  students,  and  a  Theological  School  of 
sixty  students.  Apart  from  but  near  the  University  campus  and  gov- 
erned by  the  same  Board  of  Trustees  is  the  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy, a  preparatory  school  of  some  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  boys 
and  girls. 

In  1968  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  authorized  the 
admission  of  women  students  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
the  1969-1970  session. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  University  are  clearly  set  forth  in  these 
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excerpts  from  a  statement  formulated  some  years  ago  by  the  Univer- 
sity Senate: 

"We  are  definitely  committed  at  Sewanee  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Alts  as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  educational  system  of  our  country,  with 
a  contribution  to  make  that  can  be  made  by  no  other  agency.  In  an 
age  when  the  demand  for  the  immediately  practical  is  so  insistent, 
when  the  integrity  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  imperiled  by  the 
demands  of  vocational  training,  we  adhere  to  the  basic  function  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts:  the  training  of  youth  in  Christian  virtue,  in 
personal  initiative,  in  self-mastery,  in  social  consciousness,  in  aesthetic 
appreciation,  in  intellectual  integrity,  and  in  scientific  methods  of 
inquiry." 

More  recently,  in  June  1969,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Bishop 
Girault  M.  Jones  of  Louisiana,  in  his  Annual  Address  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  restated  the  Christian  purpose  of  the  University  in  these 
words : 

"No  matter  what  high  goals  Sewanee  may  set  for  herself  in  the  realm 
of  the  academic,  those  goals  must  be  caught  up  in  God's  wider  mission. 
This  School  is  not  simply  an  agency  to  serve  tihe  needs  of  educable 
youth.    It  must  be  a  community  seeking  to  live  God's  life." 

Within  this  controlling  purpose  The  University  of  the  South 
strives  to  educate  for  distinction  in  intellectual  endeavor  and  for  lead- 
ership. Specifically,  it  offers  the  preparation  requisite  for  successful 
completion  of  graduate  programs  and  a  basis  for  living  responsibly, 
with  reasoned  concern  for  worthy  ideals  and  for  others  as  well  as  self. 


UNIVERSITY   DOMAIN  AND   BUILDINGS 


EWANEE,  the  site  of  The  University  of  the  South,  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  about  midway  between 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  U.  S,  Highway  No.  64  from  Mem- 
p)his  and  the  west  to  Chattanooga  and  the  south  and  east  passes 
through  Sewanee.  Interstate  24  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga  passes 
through  Monteagle,  about  five  miles  from  Sewanee.  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  41  from  Chicago  to  Florida  connects  with  Highway  No.  41-A, 
which  passes  through  Sewanee,  at  Monteagle,  Tennessee. 

Railroad  tickets  may  be  bought  to  Cowan,  Tennessee,  six  miles  away 
from  Sewanee.  Taxi  transportation  from  Cowan  to  the  University's 
campus  is  available. 

Bus  riders  may  buy  tickets  either  to  Sewanee  or  Monteagle,  from 
which  taxi  service  is  available.  Plane  tickets  can  be  bought  to  Chatta- 
nooga or  Nashville,  with  air-taxi  or  bus  service  from  those  points. 

Sewanee  has  express  and  money  order  facilities,  a  local  bank,  and 
stores  in  the  village  as  well  as  the  University's  store  on  the  campus. 

The  Domain  of  The  University  of  the  South  comprises  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  at  Sewanee,  Ten- 
nessee, two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Such  an  extensive  Domain, 
completely  under  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  University,  provides 
a  rare  location  for  a  campus  and  affords  unusual  facilities  for  recreation 
and  athletic  sport  of  all  sorts.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  invigorating. 

The  Domain  is  beautiful  in  itself  and,  reaching  In  many  places  to 
the  Mountain's  edge,  presents  beautiful  scenes  of  mountains,  hills,  and 
valleys. 

All  permanent  buildings  of  the  University  are  built  of  sandstone 
found  upon  the  University's  Domain.  In  the  following  paragraphs, 
a  brief  description  of  each  building  is  given. 
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The  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital.  The  Hodgson  Memorial  In- 
firmary, the  first  stone  building  for  University  use,  was  erected  in 
1877.  This  building,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  and 
Mrs.  Hodgson,  in  memory  of  a  daughter,  was  intended  for  a  library 
but,  owing  to  changes  in  the  general  plan  for  University  buildmgs, 
was  found  to  be  too  far  from  the  central  group.  In  1899  this  beauti- 
ful structure  was  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  hospital,  with  wards 
for  both  free  and  paying  patients.  In  1908  another  addition  was  built, 
containing  a  well-equipped  operating  room.  On  February  10,  1911, 
this  hospital,  with  the  exception  of  the  1908  addition,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Liberal  contributions  made  it  possible  to  rebuild  on  a  larger 
scale  in  1912.  The  new  building,  which  is  equipped  in  conformity 
with  modern  requirements,  is  known  as  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hos- 
pital. 

During  1950  the  University  constructed  a  pediatric  wing  with  funds 
made  available  by  the  generosity  of  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Oscar  N.  Torian. 

In  1951  the  University  constructed  a  new  nurses'  home,  the  Frank 
P.  Phillips  Memorial  Nurses'  Home,  and  renovated  the  old  nurses' 
home  as  an  out-patient  clinic.  Funds  for  this  construction  were  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  by  Mrs.  Frank  P. 
Phillips  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris 
Manigault,  of  South  Carolina,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  her 
father,  was  built  in  1878  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Theology.  In 
1951  a  wing  was  added,  and  in  1956-57  the  entire  building  was  reno- 
vated. St.  Luke's  Hall  now  contains  lecture  and  seminar  rooms,  faculty 
and  administrative  offices,  the  Grosvenor  Auditorium,  the  Library  with 
five  floors  of  stacks,  a  student  and  faculty  lounge,  and  dormitory  rooms 
for  forty-six  unmarried  students. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Telfair 
Hodgson,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson, 
D.D.,  at  one  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Dean  of  the 
Theological  School,  stands  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  St.  Luke's 
Hall. 

Thompson  Hall,  named  for  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  erected  in  1883  and  changed  In  1901.  Mrs.  James  L. 
Houghteling  of  Chicago  generously  provided  for  the  remodeling  of 
this  building  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband.     This  building  was 
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destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1950.  It  has  been  rebuilt  and  contains  the 
student  union,  sandwich  shop,  post  office,  and  theatre. 

Convocation  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  the 
University.  From  1901  to  1965  it  was  used  as  a  library.  The  tower 
that  forms  the  entrance  is  called  Breslin  Tower,  the  funds  for  its  erec- 
tion having  been  donated  by  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Breslin  in  memory 
of  their  daughter,  Lucy.  It  is  modeled  after  the  tower  of  the  Magdalen 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  In 
1900  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglas  of  Tuxedo,  New  York,  placed 
in  the  tower  a  clock  and  Westminster  Chimes  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Ferris  Douglas. 

Walsh-Ellett  Hall  contains  administrative  offices  and  classrooms 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Originally  this  building,  erected  in 
1890,  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Vincent  D,  Walsh  of  Louisiana  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  daughter,  Susan  Jessie.  The  renovation  of  this  building, 
completed  in  1959,  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Coleman  Ellett, 
an  alumnus  of  this  University. 

Dormitories.  Students  of  the  University  are  housed  in  modern  fire- 
proof dormitories.  These  buildings,  which  are  centrally  located  and 
contain  matron's  quarters,  students'  common  room,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  40  to  100  students  each,  are:  Hoffman  Hall  (built  1922), 
Elliott  Hall  (formerly  Sewanee  Inn,  built  1922),  Cannon  Hall  (built 
1925),  Johnson  Hall  (built  1926),  Tuckaway  Inn  (built  1930),  Gailor 
Hall  (built  1952),  Hunter  Hall  (built  1953),  Sessums  Cleveland  Hall 
(built  1955),  Benedict  Hall  (built  1963),  McCrady  Hall  (built  1964), 
Courts  Hall  (built  1965),  and  New  College  Hall  (built  1969).  The 
lower  floor  of  Tuckaway  Inn  is  used  for  the  classrooms  and  studios 
of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Gailor  Memorial  Hall  contains  a 
dining  room  for  700  students  and  dormitory  space  for  80  students. 

Sewanee  Inn,  the  gift  of  a  few  alumni  and  friends,  was  opened  in 
1958  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  This  motel  includes  a  restau- 
rant. 

The  Frank  A.  Juhan  Gymnasium,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1957, 
has  the  following  facilities:  a  basketball  arena  seating  1,500  spectators, 
shower  facilities  for  home  team  and  visitors,  a  swimming  pool  con- 
forming to  N.C.A.A.  standards  with  adjoining  shower  rooms,  a  rifle 
range,  bowling  alleys,  a  visiting  team  dormitory,  an  Intramural  gym- 
nasium floor  for  basketball,  volleyball,  and  badminton,  dressing  rooms 
for  physical  education  and  intramural  athletics,  two  handball  courts. 
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dressing  rooms  and  showers  for  the  football  team,  a  training  room,  a 
wrestling  room,  a  gymnastics  room,  coaches'  offices,  and  a  trophy  room. 
The  Eugene  O.  Harris  Memorial  Stadium  was  built  on  Hardee  Field 
in  1957. 

All  Saints'  Chapel.  The  financial  panic  of  1907  arrested  the  build- 
ing of  All  Saints'  Chapel,  but  even  in  its  incomplete  form  it  was  for 
half  a  century  the  spiritual  center  of  the  University.  This  magnificent 
church  in  collegiate  Gothic  style  was  completed  in  1959. 

The  campanile,  which  is  143  feet  high,  is  known  as  Shapard  Tower 
and  is  the  gift  of  the  Robert  P.  Shapard  family  of  Griffin,  Georgia.  The 
tower  contains  one  of  the  world's  best  and  largest  carillons,  given  by 
W.  Dudley  Gale  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  honor  of  his  great  grand- 
father. Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
University. 

Guerry  Hall.  This  building  provides  auditorium,  art  gallery,  class- 
room, and  office  facilities.  The  building  honors  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Guerry,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1910,  of  Sewanee  and  Chattanooga, 
the  University's  Vice-Chancellor  from  1938  until  his  death  in  1948.  It 
was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1961. 

The  Carnegie  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  a  hand- 
some sandstone  building  providing  space  for  classrooms  and  the  Treas- 
urer's Office.  The  six-inch  telescope  given  to  the  University  in  1913  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  of  New  Orleans  is  installed  in  a  well  constructed  ob- 
servatory, the  erection  of  which  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  the  General  Education  Board. 

The  Snowden  Forestry  Building,  built  in  1962,  contains  10,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Adequate  offices,  classrooms,  and  labora- 
tories with  adjoining  greenhouse  offer  the  Sewanee  forestry  student 
the  newest  and  best  facilities  in  the  South.  The  rooms  In  the  two-stor>^ 
stone  structure  are  paneled  in  different  woods  and  present  a  working 
laboratory  for  the  student.  In  this  building  is  displayed  a  collection 
of  8,800  different  wood  species.  Over  300  gavels,  each  made  from  a 
different  wood,  complete  the  wood  technology  collection. 

The  Charlotte  Guerry  Tennis  Courts  Building,  built  in  1964 
from  gifts  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Guerry  family,  contains  three 
excellent  tennis  courts  that  may  be  used  throughout  the  year. 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library,  completed  in  1965,  is  named  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  keeping 
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with  Other  buildings  on  the  campus,  it  is  constructed  of  local  sandstone 
in  the  collegiate  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

The  Cleveland  Memorial  Building,  built  in  1965,  was  given  in 
memory  of  William  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  by  his  widow  and  members  of 
his  family.  The  building  houses  the  Office  of  Admissions,  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar,  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  and  Placement,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Aerospace  Studies. 

The  J.  Albert  Woods  Laboratories,  completed  in  1968,  provides 
spacious  and  modern  facilities  for  the  sciences  at  The  Uni\^rsity  of 
THE  South.  In  this  well  equipped  science  facility  are  located  the  De- 
partments of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Psy- 
chology. The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  J.  Albert  Woods,  an 
alumnus  and  devoted  friend  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  these  public  buildings,  the  University  also  owns  a 
number  of  residences  for  accommodation  of  its  officers  and  faculty. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

EDWARD  McCRADY 

B.A.,  LL.D.,  College  of  Charleston;  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;   LL.D.,  University  of  Chattanooga; 

ScD.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  L.HX).,  Concord  College 

V ice-Chancellor  and  Professor  of  Biology 

WILLIAM  BRUNER  CAMPBELL 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 
Provost  and  Associate  Professor  of  History 

STEPHEN  ELLIOTT  PUCKEITE 
B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JOHN  MAURICE  WEBB 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Yale  University;   Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Dean  of  Men  and 

Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  American  History 

ELIZABETH  COWAN  MORROW 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.R.E.,  The  Biblican  Seminary  m  New  York; 

M.A.,  Columbia   University 

Dean  of  Women  and  Lecturer  in  Religion 


♦GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  D.Litt.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Emeritus,  and 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Emeritus 

WILLIAM  WATERS  LEWIS 

C.E.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Professor  of  Spanish,  Emeritus,  and 

Secretary  of  the  University  Senate,  Emeritus 

EUGENE  MARK  KAYDEN 

B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A.,  Harvard  University; 

LL.D.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus 

PAUL  SCOFIELD  McCONNELL 

B.A.,  University  of  Southern  California;  A.M.,  Princeton  University;   AAGO 

Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus,  and  University  Organist,  Emeritus 


♦Deceased,  March  31,  1970. 
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ROBERT  LOWELL  PETRY 

B.A.,  Earlham  Cillege;  B.S.,  Haverford  College;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Professor  of  Physics,  Emeritus 

JOHN  SEDBERRY  MARSHALL 

BA.,  Pomona  College;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Emeritus 


ARTHUR  BUTLER  DUGAN 
A.B.,  AM.,  Princeton  University;   B.Litt.,  Oxford  University; 
Diploma  in  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Oxford  University 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

CHARLES  TRAWICK  HARRISON 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English  Literature 

STRATTON  BUCK 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  of  French 

CHARLES  EDWARD  CHESTON 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.F.,  Yale  School  of  Forestry 

Annie  B.  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry 

HOWARD  MALCOLM  OWEN 

B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Biology 

FREDERICK  RHODES  WHITESELL 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 

Professor  of  German 

MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  III 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  English 

ADRIAN  TIMOTHY  PICKERING 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Professor  of  Spanish 

DAVID  BENNETT  CAMP 

B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

F.  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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BAYLY  TURLINGTON 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

HARRY  CLAY  YEATMAN 

BA.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolma 

Professor  of  Biology 

BRINLEY  JOHN  RHYS 

Bj\.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 

MA.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

Professor  of  English 

ROBERT  ARTHUR  DEGEN 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  Economics 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  LUNDIN 

A.B.,  DePauw  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Professor  of  Psychology 

GILBERT  FRANK  GILCHRIST 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkms  University 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

ALFRED  SCOTT  BATES 

BA.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  French 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  FOREMAN 

BA.,  University  of  Nortli  CaroHna;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of  Biology 

The  Rev.  JAMES  WILLIAM  BRETTMANN 

B.S.,  B.D.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.LiTr.,  Oxford  University 

Professor  of  Religion 

HUGH  HARRIS  CALDWELL,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Emory  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

ANDREW  NELSON  LYTLE 

BA.,  Vanderbilt  University;  D.Litt.,  Kenyon  College 

Professor  of  English  and  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 

WILLIAM  BENTON  GUENTHER 

A.B.,  Oberlm  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Rochester 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
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CHARLES  O'CONNOR  BAIRD 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.F.,  Yale  University;  D.F.,  Duke  University 

Professor   of  Forestry 

JAMES  THOMAS  CROSS 
A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.S.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

HENRY  WILDS  SMITH,  Jr. 

B.A.,  Dartmouth;  M.F.,  D.For.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Forestry 

Lt.  Col.  JAMES  EDWARD  YATES 
B.A.J.,  University  of  Georgia 
Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

MARVIN  ELIAS  GOODSTEIN 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  McLEOD 

BA.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

GEORGE  SHUFORD  RAMSEUR 

BA.,  Elon  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolma 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

KENNETH  RUDGE  WILSON  JONES 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Associate  Professor  of  French 

PHILIP  JACK  LORENZ,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Oglethorpe  University;  M.S.,  Vanderbllt  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

ROBERT  LARRY  KEELE 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

JOSEPH  DAVID  CUSHMAN 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

tMARTHA  McCRORY 

B.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.M.,  University  of  Rochester 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and 

Director  of  Sewanee  Summer  Music   Center 


tOn  sabbatical  leave  first  semester  1969-1970. 
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JOSEPH  MARTIN  RUNNING 

B.Mus.,  St.  Olaf  College;  D.Mus.,  Florida  State  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  University  Organist 

HARRY  STANFORD  BARRETT 

Art  Students'  League;  Beaux  Arts  Academy;  University  of  London,  Slade  School; 

Heatherley's,  London;  Julian's  Academy,  Paris;  Le  Grande  Chaumiere,  Paris; 

Atelier  of  Femand  Leger,  Paris;  Art  Center  School,  Los  Angeles 

Artist  in  Residence 

The  Rev.  JOEL  WILSON  PUGH,  II 

BA.,  BD.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Chaplain  of  the  University 

♦ALLEN  TATE 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  MA.,  Oxford  University;  D.Lrrr.,  University  of  Louisville; 

Coe  College;  Colgate  University;  University  of  Kentucky;  Carleton  College 

Lecturer  in  English 

tELLEN  BARNETT  TIMMONS 

A.B.,  Birmingham  Southern  College;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Peabody  College 

Lecturer  in  Library  Science 

*»THADDEUS  CONSTANTINE  LOCKARD,  Jr. 

BA.,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  German 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  HENRY  RALSTON,  Jr. 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  S.T.B.,  S.T.M.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 

DONALD  BOWIE  WEBBER 

B.S.,  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  MA.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

JAMES  NORMAN  LOWE 

B.S.,  Antioch  College;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

**ERIC  WOODFIN  NAYLOR 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 


*Second  semester  1969^1970. 
tFirst  Semester  1969-1970. 
**0n  sabbatical  leave  1969-1970. 
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ANITA  SHAFER  GOODSTEIN 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 

ERIC  HANS  ELLIS 

B.S.,  PhD.,  Syracuse  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

ARTHUR  McCLUNY  SCHAEFER 

BA.,  MA.,  PhD.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

CHARLES  MATHEWS  BINNICKER,  Jr. 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  Florida  State  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Marshal  of  the  University  Faculties 

WILLIAM  TOMPHSON  COCKE,  III 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

JACQUELINE  THIBAULT  SCHAEFER 

Litence  es  Lettres,  Diplome  D'Etudes  Superieures, 

University  of  Caen;  Agr^gation  de  L'Universit6,  Sorbonne 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

HENRY  FRANK  ARNOLD,  Jr. 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  Harvard  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

♦The  Rev.  HERBERT  STEPHENSON  WENTZ 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

B.A.,  MA.,  Oxford  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

DOROTHY  PITTS 

BA.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  MA.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  French 


*0n  leave  1969-1970. 
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SHERWOOD  FORREST  EBEY 

BA.,  Wheaton  College;  MA.,  PhD.,  Northwestern  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

WILLIAM  JAY  GARLAND 

B.A.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  BLEAKLEY  KING 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.D.,  Seabury  Western  Theological  Seminary; 

M.A.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

FRANCIS  XAVIER  HART 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

CHARLES  SAMUEL  PEYSER,  Jr. 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

JAMES  EDWARD  CARLOS 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.FA., 

Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Major  WILLIS  EARL  HEDGEPETH 

B.G.E.,  University  of  Omaha 
Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

GALEN  BLAINE  RITCHIE 

A.B.,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Ph.D.,   Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

GERALD  Lafayette  smith 

BA,  University  of  Richmond;  B.D.,  Duke  Divinity  School;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

EDWIN  MURDOCH  STIRLING 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA..  Northwestern  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

RONALD  CHARLES  TROST 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
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*C.  WARREN  ROBERTSON 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.FA.,  Tulane  University 

Instructor  in  English  and  Speech 

JOHN  FRANCIS  FLYNN 

Bj\.,  Boston  College;   MA.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  History 

MICHAEL  LIVINGSTON  MULLEN 

B.A.,  Carleton  College 

Instructor  in  Philosophy 

WILLIAM  McGOWEN  PRIESTLEY 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  Princeton  University 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

DAVID  WAYNE  LUMPKINS 

BA.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Instructor  in  Russian 

KENNETH  WARD  RESUR,  Jr. 

A.B.,  MA.,  Indiana  University 

Band  Director  and  Instructor  in  Speech 

The  Rev.  JOSEPH  DARYL  CANFILL 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  BA.,  Oxford  University; 

S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

Instructor  in  Religion  and  Assistant  to  the  Chaplain 

PHILIP  DWIGHT  LAMB 

B.S.,   Carroll  College;   M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Instructor  in  Political  Science 

ALMUT  GIESECKE  MULLEN 

BA.,  Miami  University  (Ohio) 

Instructor  in  German 

JOHN  VINCENT  REISHMAN 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Instructor  in  English 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


EDWARD  McCRADY,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  ScD.,  L.HJ>. 
Ficg-Chancdlor 

WILLIAM  BRUNER  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  MA.,  Ph.D. 
Provost 

The  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  MOYER  ALEXANDER,  B.A.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 

STEPHEN  ELLIOTT  PUCKETTE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  MA.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

JOHN  MAURICE  WEBB,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Men 

ELIZABETH  COWAN  MORROW,  B.A.,  M.R.E.,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Women 


JOHN  IREL  HALL  HODGES,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  MA. 

Librarian  Emeritus 


The  Rev.  JOEL  WILSON  PUGH,  II,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Chaplain 

The  Rev.  JOSEPH  DARYL  CANFILL,  BA.,  S.T.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Chaplain 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ,  B.A.,  MA.,  PhX). 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 

The  Rev.  MASSEY  HAMILTON  SHEPHERD,  Jr. 
B.A.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D„  Litt'.D. 

Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

DOUGLAS  LOUGHMILLER  VAUGHAN,  Jr.,  B.S. 
Treasurer 

THOMAS  DOMINICO  LOTTI 
Bursar 

Mrs.  SYLVIA  ANN  BARRY 
Assistant  Treasurer 
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Mrs.   THEDA   ST0\'-\LL 
Secretary  to  the  Vice-Char.cellor  and  the  Provost 

JOHN  B05TICK  IL\X50M.  Ill,  B,A..  Dec.  Sup.,  MA. 
Director  of  Jdrn-Jsio?:s 

PAUL  ER^TN  EXGSBERG,  B.S,  M.E. 

Jssistant  Director  of  Admissions 

THO-\US  DA\-I5  MOORE,  B.S.,  MA.  in  Ed. 
Director  of  Fi?:a7:cial  Aid  and  Placement 

WILLIAM  GREGORY  KARKIXS,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  JvlA.  in  L.S. 

Librarian 

Miss  CORINNE  BURG,  BA,  B,S.  in  L.S. 
Catalogue  Librarian 

Miss  IS-\BELL  HO^-ELL,  B.A.,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  MA. 
Archivist  and  Special  Collections  Librarian 

JASPER  GREEN  PEXMXGTON,  BA,  AI.S.  in  L.S. 

Reference  Librarian 

EDVvARD  JEXXEsGS  TRIBBLE,  B.A.,  MA.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Circidation  Librarian 

THOM-\S  EDW.ARD  C-\MP,  BA.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Libra^.an,  School  of  Theology 

Miss  M-\RG.ARET  ELIZABETH  NEW"H.\LL,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S..  B.S.  in  Ed.,  MA 
Assistant  Lib^anan,  School  c^   Theology 

WILLIAM  PORTER  W.ARE 
Registrar 

M.\RCUS  L-\XE  OLR'ER,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Director  o^  Development 

ALBERT  SIDNEY  GOOCH,  Jr.,  BA 
Executive  Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

ARTHLH  BENJAMIN  CHTm*,  Jr..  B.A.,  MA 
Eistoriograplur 

Mrs.  EDITH  \\TnTESELL.  Ph.B. 
Director  of  Information  Services 
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SOLLACE  MITCHELL  FREEMAN 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development  and  Superintendent  of  Leases 

WALTER  DAVID  BRYANT,  Jr.,  BA.,  MA 
Director  of  Athletics 

SHIRLEY  INMAN  MAJORS 
Football  Coach  and  Baseball  Coach 

LON  SHELTON  VARNELL,  B.S. 
Basketball  Coach 

JAMES  HORACE  MOORE,  Jr.,  B.S. 
Wrestling  Coach,  Track  Coach,  and  Assistant  Football  Coach 

CLARENCE  CARTER,  B.S. 
Assistant  Coach  in  Football,  Baseball,  and  Wrestling 

TED  DANIEL  BITONDO,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Smmming  Coach 

DENNIS  WINFRED  MEEKS,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Coach  in  Football  and  Track 

THOMAS  GRIFFITH,  III,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Tennis  Coach  and  Soccer  Coach 

Lt.  Col.  JAMES  EDWARD  YATES,  B.A.J. 
Commander,  Air  Force  ROTC 

S.Sgt.  BERNARD  THEODORE  HAAS 
Sgt.  Mjr.,  Air  Force  ROTC 

M.  Sgt.  WILLIAM  THEODORE  WORTHY 

Cadet  Recorder,  Air  Force  ROTC 

ARNOLD  MIGNERY,  B.S.F.,  M.F. 
Officer  in  Charge,  Sewanee  Forestry  Research  Center 

THOMAS  EMMET  RUSSELL,  B.S. 
Research  Forester 

♦GLENDON  WILLIAM  SMALLEY,  B.S.F.,  M.S. 
Research  Forester 

NELSON  SANDS  LOFTUS,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  PhX). 
Research  Forester 
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JOSEPH  HARLEE  POWELL,  A.B. 

Administrator,  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital 

HENRY  TOMPKINS  KIRBY-SMITH,  M.D. 
Chief  of  Medical  Staff,  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital 

JAMES  CEDRIC  OATES 

Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands 
Business  Manager  and  Director  of  Auxiliary  Enterprises 

THOMAS  GORDON  HAMILTON 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

JOHN  GRAHAM  SUTHERLAND 
Acting  Manager  of  the  University  Press 

DuVAL  GARLAND  CRAVENS,  BA. 
Manager  of  the  University  Supply  Store 

HAYDEN  AUSTIN  McBEE 
Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

LESLIE  McLAURIN,  B.S,  Lt.  Col.,  USAF 

Manager  of  the  University  Airport 
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Benedict  Hall 

Cannon  Hall 
Cleveland   Hall 
Courts  Hall 

ElHott  Hall 
Gailor  Hall 

Hoffman  Hall 
Hunter  Hall 
Johnson  Hall 
McCrady  Hall 

New  College  Hall 

St.   Luke's 
Tuckaway  Hall 
Woodland  Apartments 
Woodland  Area 


PROCTORS 

KATHERINE  ANN   FOCKELE 
LANALEE  L.  V.  LEWIS 
JOHN  TIMOTHY  TOLER 
JOHN  RICHARD  LODGE,  Jr. 
ERIC  MARSHALL  NEWMAN 
CHARLES  HANSELL  WATT,  III 
JOHN  SHEARER  PULLEN 
JAMES  KELLY  ENSOR,  Jr. 
FREDERICK  LAMAR  JONES 
WALTER  HILSON  MERRILL 
JAMES  TROTT  BURNS 
WILSON  GLOVER  RUSSELL 
HERNDON  INGE,  HI 
JACK  WILLIAM  STEINMEYER 
RANDOLPH  DOUGLAS  LOVE 
JOHN  NICHOLAS  POPHAM,  IV 
JAMES  CHESTER  GREY,  III 
HENRY  NUTT  PARSLEY,  Jr. 
DONALD  JACKSON  ELLIS 
THAD   BENEDICT  RUDD 


Benedict  Hall: 
Cannon  Hall: 
Qeveland  Hall: 
Courts  Hall: 
Elliott   Hall: 
Gailor  Hall: 
Hoffman  Hall: 
Hunter  Hall: 
Johnson  Hall: 
McCrady  Hall: 
>Jew  College  Hall: 
Tuckaway  Hall: 


MATRONS 

Mrs.  ROSALIE  CURRY 
Mrs.  C.  WAYNE  SMITH 
Mrs.  JOHN  VAUGHAN,  Jr. 
Mrs.  MARIETA  KLATTE 
Mrs.  W.  T.  DOSWELL,  Jr. 
Mrs.  ELEANOR  H.  HOUSER 
Mrs.  MILDRED  MOORE 
Mrs.  THOMAS  WARING 
Mrs.  W.  D.  MASK 
Mrs.  MARGARET  LEE  JONES 
Mrs.  KATHRYN  RAULSTON 
Mrs.   ELIZABETH  BARNES 


HERSCHEL  ROBERT  ATKINSON 
Sacristan,  School  of  Theology 

EDWARD  MORAY  PEOPLES,  Jr.,  B.A. 
Assistant  Sacristan 

Mrs.  LOIS  STEPHENSON 
Manager,  St.  Luke's  Book  Store 


HOWARD  THOMAS  BOSWORTH,  III 
Student  Fire  Chief 
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THE   UNIVERSITY    STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Administrative  Committees 

Athletic  Board  of  Control:  Professors  Arnold,  Gilchrist,  Griffin;  Vice- 
Chancellor  McCrady;  Mr.  James  W.  Gentry. 

Catalogue:     Provost   Campbell;    Deans   Alexander,   Puckette;    Pro- 
fessors Gilchrist,  Moore,  Turlington;  Mr.  Ransom,  Mr.  Ware. 

Faculty  Chairman  of  Athletics:     Professor  William  B.  Campbell. 

Fire    Protection:     Messrs.    McBee,    Cheston,    Hamilton,    Vaughan; 
Student  Howard  Thomas  Bosworth,  III. 

Lease:     Vice-Chancellor    McCrady;     Provost     Campbell;     Messrs. 
Cheston,  Freeman,  Gates. 


Faculty  Committees 

Appointments  and  Promotions:  Professors  J.  H.  W.  Rhys,  Harrison, 
Turlington,  Whitesell. 

Building:  Professors  Harrison,  Baird,  Cushman,  A.  S.  Goodstein, 
McCrory,  Owen. 

Concerts:  Professors  Running,  Caldwell,  Griffin,  Guenther,  Mc- 
Crory, Ralston;  Mr.  Priestley. 

duPont  Lectures:  Professors  Lytle,  Cross,  Lancaster,  Moore,  Win- 
ters; Students  David  T.  Landers,  Wilson  G.  Russell. 

Graduate  Scholarships :  Professors  Dugan,  Foreman,  Griffin,  Harri- 
son. 

Library:  Professors  Webb,  Lundin,  Owen,  B.  J.  Rhys,  Igarashi;  Mr. 
Harkins. 

Publications  Board:  Professors  Webber,  Arnold,  Binnicker,  Gessell, 
Webb;  Mr.  Gooch;  Students  Warner  Armstrong  Stringer,  III,  Allan 
Robert  Ramsay. 

Research  Grants:  Professors  Guenther,  Keele;  Mr.  Armentrout. 

Tenure:  Professors  Turlington,  Guenther,  J.  H.  W.  Rhys. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE 

With  powers  and  duties  defined  in  the  Ordinances  of  the  University. 
Composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Provost,  Deans,  Chaplain,  and  all  Full  Professors. 


EDWARD  McCRADY 
V ice-Chancellor,    Chairman 

ARTHUR  B.  DUGAN 
CHARLES  T.  HARRISON 

STRATTON  BUCK 

CHARLES  E.  CHESTON 

H.  MALCOLM  OWEN 

FREDERICK  R.  WHITESELL 

ROBERT  S.  LANCASTER 

GEORGE  M.  ALEXANDER 

MAURICE  A.  MOORE,  III 

JOHN  M.  WEBB 

A.  TIMOTHY  PICKERING 

DAVID  B.  CAMP 

BAYLY  TURLINGTON 

HARRY  C.  YEATMAN 

J.  HOWARD  W.  RHYS 

BRINLEY  J.  RHYS 

ROBERT  A.  DEGEN 

ROBERT  W.  LUNDIN 

GILBERT  F.  GILCHRIST 

A.  SCOTT  BATES 

CHARLES  L.  WINTERS 

CHARLES  W.  FOREMAN 

JAMES  W.  BRETTMANN 

HUGH  H.  CALDWELL 

JOEL  W.  PUGH 

ANDREW  N.  LYTLE 

WILLIAM  B.  CAMPBELL 

WILLIAM  B.  GUENTHER 

CHARLES  0.  BAIRD 

JAMES  T.  CROSS 

STILES  B.  LINES 

STEPHEN  E.  PUCKETTE 

HENRY  W.  SMITH 

JOHN  M.  GESSELL 

JAMES  E.  YATES 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

ADMISSION 

The  University  of  the  South  embraces  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology.  Statements  concerning  admission 
will  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  catalogue  dealing  with  the  two 
schools.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  communicate  with  the  Diirector  of  Admissions,  preferably  at 
least  a  year  prior  to  the  date  of  entrance;  candidates  for  the  School 
of  Theology  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  to 
secure  the  proper  application  blanks. 

DEGREES 
The  University  of  the  South  awards,  on  due  examination,  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  Master  of  Sacred  Theology,  M,kster  of  Arts  in  Teaching, 
and  Licentiate  in  Theology.  The  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law,  Doctor  of  Letters,  Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Music,  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  are  conferred  by  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS 

The  University  of  the  South  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  Tennessee  College 
Association,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Southern  Uni- 
versity Conference,  the  Association  of  Episcopal  Colleges,  College 
Scholarship  Service,  Southern  College  Scholarship  Group,  and  College 
Placement  Council.  It  is  a  contributing  member  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens  and  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  The  credits  of  The  University  of  the  South  are  accepted  by 
all  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  first  permanent  stone  structure  erected  in  Sewanee,  built  by 
the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  was  specifically  for  a  library — a 
significant  fact,  emphasizing  the  conception  of  a  library  as  the  center 
of  intellectual  life  of  the  University.  This  was  in  1877,  nine  years 
after    the  University    opened.     This    building    was    found,  however. 
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to  be  somewhat  remote  from  the  center  of  University  activities, 
and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  90's,  the  Walsh  Memorial  Hall  was 
completed  as  the  chief  building  for  academic  purposes,  the  most  fre- 
quently used  books  were  transferred  to  a  large  room  in  this  building 
so  as  to  be  more  accessible.  Ten  years  later,  in  1901,  this  working 
library  and  all  collections  of  books  belonging  to  the  University  were 
removed  from  the  cramped  quarters  in  Walsh  Hall  to  the  adjoining 
Convocation  Building,  which  through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus 
was  furnished  and  equipped  for  library  purposes.  This  served  as  the 
laain  University  library  building  until  March,  1965,  when  the  Jessie 
Ball  duPont  Library  was  completed  and  occupied.  The  new  library 
is  an  impressive  addition  to  the  facilities  available  to  the  students, 
faculty,  and  members  of  the  Sewanee  community.  Three  floors  of 
the  library  are  now  in  use,  with  a  fourth  floor  available  for  future 
expansion.  A  variety  of  seating  will  accommodate  approximately  1,000 
persons,  and  the  initial  book  capacity  is  350,000  volumes,  with  the 
ultimate  600,000. 

The  building,  centrally  located,  is  completely  air-conditioned.  Among 
its  many  attractive  features  are  open  stacks,  generous  provision  for 
individual  and  small  group  study,  faculty  research  studies,  a  night 
study  room  and  smoking  lounge,  a  music  listening  area,  and  an  audi- 
torium seating  100. 

The  number  of  physical  units,  which  includes  books,  periodicals, 
various  types  of  microform,  documents,  and  musical  records,  but  not 
manuscripts,  in  the  collection  is  194,355,  the  duPont  Library  housing 
slightly  more  than  150,000  and  the  School  of  Theology  Library  about 
44,000.  There  also  are  small  specialized  collections  in  the  Chemistry 
and  Forestry  Departments.  The  library  Is  a  designated  depository  of 
United  States  government  publications.  The  magazine  subscriptions 
list  numbers  about  1,500  titles. 

Apart  from  the  regular  annual  appropriations  by  the  University  for 
the  support  of  the  library,  there  may  be  noted: 

The  Esther  Elliott  Shoup  Book  Fund— the  income  from  ^2,000  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Polk  Library  Fund— $15,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk 
In  memory  of  his  grandfather  and  father.  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  and 
Dr.  William  M.  Polk.    The  income  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Library  of  St.  Bede  Endowment— $26,879,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Katharine  N.  Rhoades,  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the  library,  and 
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Other  interested  friends.  The  Library  of  St.  Bede,  a  subscripticm  li- 
brary of  books  on  the  Christian  religion,  was  founded  in  1937  and 
operated  in  New  York  City  until  May,  1967,  when  it  was  donated  to 
the  University  for  continuity  under  the  same  rules  and  policy  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  The  collection  numbers  more  than  8,000  volumes, 
and  selected  titles  are  added  annually. 

Other  funds  which  contribute  to  the  income  of  the  library  are 
the  Prescott  Fund  for  books  and  periodicals;  the  Francis  Fund 
for  books  in  the  field  of  history;  and  the  William  Alexander  Percy 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  by  American  authors.  In 
addition  to  these  endowments  the  library  has  received  many  special 
gifts  of  books  and  money.  Notable  among  the  fine  collections  are  the 
Fairbanks  Collection  of  early  Florida  history;  the  Manigault  Collection 
of  folios  containing  the  works  of  famous  medieval  churchmen;  and 
the  Houghteling  Collection  of  American  History. 

RELIGIOUS    LIFE 

All  Samts'  Chapel  is  central  to  the  religious  life  of  the  University. 
St.  Luke's  Chapel  is  the  chapel  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and  all 
members  of  the  University  are  welcome  to  attend  its  services.  The 
two  LTniversity  Chaplains  live  in  close  contact  with  students  and  are 
regular  members  of  the  College  Faculty.  The  Chaplains  are  accessible 
to  students  at  all  times. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  morning  services  In  All  Saints'  Chapel 
there  are  services  each  day.  The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  daily 
in  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  University  campus.  There  are  special 
services  planned  by  students  on  Sunday  evenings  and  at  other  times. 

College  students  participate  actively,  m  many  ways,  in  the  life  of 
All  Saints'  Chapel.  The  Student  Vestry  is  an  advisory  council  to  the 
Chaplains;  students  serve  as  acolytes,  lay  readers,  and  members  of 
the  University  Choir. 

There  are  numerous  visitors  throughout  the  year  who  preach  In  the 
Chapel  or  hold  conferences  with  groups  of  students. 

THE   ART   GALLERY 

The  Art  Gallery  Is  located  in  Guerry  Hall  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Exhibitions  are 
held  periodically  during  the  year. 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

Student  government  Is  vested  In  the  Delegate  Assembly  and  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  legislates  on  matters  of  student  concern.  It 
Is  responsible  in  part  for  administering  the  Student  Activity  Fee,  for 
representing  student  opinion  to  the  faculty  and  administration,  and  for 
chartering  student  organizations.  The  members  and  the  speaker  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  are  elected  by  the  student  body. 

Students  in  both  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Theology  are  eligible,  after  meeting  certain  requirements  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  faculties,  to  membership  in  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
nen.    Gownsmen  are  distinguished  by  their  academic  dress. 

The  members  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  immunities  and  share  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  standards  of  student  conduct.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Order  are  chosen  to  serve  as  student  Proctors,  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  the  University  dormitories.  The  Proctors  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  student  Head  Proctor  and  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  Deans  of  Students. 

THE  HONOR  CODE 

Students  in  the  University  subscribe,  upon  entrance,  to  an  Honor 
Code,  which  assumes  that  any  adequate  conception  of  honor  demands 
that  a  man  stiall  not  lie,  steal,  or  cheat.  All  examinations  are  con- 
ducted under  this  code,  and  violations  of  the  code  are  referred  for 
judgment  to  a  Student  Honor  Council,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  each  class. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Sopherim,  a  students'  literary  society,  is  the  mother  chapter  of 
Sigma  Upsllon;  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  and  the 
criticism  of  imaginative  writing.  The  Debate  Council,  for  students 
Interested  in  public  speaking,  fosters  both  local  and  intercollegiate 
activity  in  debating  and  oratory.  Purple  Masque  is  a  dramatic  or- 
ganization; under  its  faculty  director  It  stages  a  series  of  plays 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

The  following  honor  societies  have  chapters  in  the  University:  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  (scholarship),  Omicron  Delta  Kappa 
(leadership).  Blue  Key  (service),  Alpha  Psi  Omega  (dramatics),  Sig- 
ma Upsllon   (writing),  PI  Sigma  Alpha    (political  science),  Sigma  Pi 
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Sigma  (physics),  Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  (economics),  and  the  Arnold 
Air  Society. 

Twelve  national  social  fraternities  have  chapters  at  Sewanee:  ATQ, 
SAE,  K2,  ^^@,  ATA,  KA,  OTA,  2N,  BGH,  AXA,  X^,  and  AKE. 
These  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  University  and  by  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  Council  of  their  own  representatives.  Each  of  these  fraternities 
has  its  own  chapter  house.  Gamma  Theta  is  a  local,  social  fraternal 
organization  open  to  all  students. 

The  Waiters'  Guild  is  composed  of  students  who  work  in  the  dining 
hall.  Several  departments,  including  Classical  Languages,  Forestry, 
French,  German,  Political  Science,  and  Spanish  have  clubs  to  further 
students'  interest  and  proficiency  in  these  fields.  In  addition  to  fra- 
ternities, there  are  many  social  groups  for  students. 

LECTURES  AND   CONCERTS 

The  University  has  an  endowed  lecture  program  known  as  the  du- 
Pont  Lectures.  The  lecturers,  who  are  of  international  reputation,  are 
chosen  to  represent  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  with  particular  re- 
gard to  the  fields  of  theolog}^,  humanities  and  languages,  natural  science, 
and  social  science.  There  are  three  memorial  lectures:  the  William  P. 
DuBose,  the  Samuel  Marshall  Beattie,  and  the  Michael  Harrah  Wood. 
In  addition,  many  organizations  and  departments  sponsor  visiting  lec- 
turers in  both  general  and  particular  fields  throughout  the  year. 

The  Concerts  Committee,  under  faculty  direction,  presents  annually 
a  varied  program  of  music,  dance,  drama,  and  films  featuring  distin- 
guished artists.  Student  organizations  such  as  the  German  Club,  Jazz 
Society,  Choir,  Glee  Club,  Student  Forum,  and  the  Purple  Masque,  as 
well  as  the  Sewanee  Community  Theatre,  not  only  provide  entertain- 
ment but  also  permit  participation  of  interested  students. 

ATHLETICS 

The  University  of  the  South  provides  the  most  extensive  and  at- 
tractive facilities  possible  for  athletic  sports  and  recreation.  In  addition 
to  the  Juhan  Gymnasium,  the  athletic  facilities  at  Sewanee  are 
two  playing  fields  for  football  and  baseball,  a  quartermile  cinder 
track,  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  seven  all-weather  tennis  courts,  and  an 
indoor  tennis  building.  The  Domain  and  adjacent  area  afford  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  hiking,  hunting,  camping,  caving,  and  fishing. 

The  University  of  the  South  maintains  an  intercollegiate  athletic 
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schedule  and  an  intramural  program  In  all  sports.  The  University  is, 
of  course,  not  responsible  for  any  injuries  from  participation  in  athletic 
sports.  An  Athletic  Director,  an  instructor  in  Physical  Education,  and 
trained  coaches  direct  the  athletic  sports. 

The  control  of  athletics  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control,  composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
student  representatives.  The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  and  the  College  Athletic  Conference. 

VACCINATION 

All  students  are  required  to  present  upon  entrance  a  physician's 
certificate  showing  a  satisfactory  Immunization  with  typhoid,  smallpox, 
and  tetanus  toxoid,  either  a  full  series  or  an  adequate  booster  dose. 

It  Is  strongly  urged  that  immunization  against  poliomyelitis  be 
completed  or  brought  up  to  date.  In  addition,  it  is  wise  for  each  stu- 
dent, just  prior  to  coming,  to  have  an  influenza  vaccination. 

AVIATION  AND   MILITARY   SERVICE 

The  United  States  Air  Force,  in  cooperation  with  The  University 
OF  THE  South,  maintains  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  which  en- 
ables qualified  students  to  earn  Air  Force  Reserve  commissions  while 
completing  requirements  for  college  degrees.  Enrollment  In  this  pro- 
gram Is  voluntary.  All  ROTC  courses  give  full  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion. 

The  University  of  the  South  Airport  (Jackson-Myers  Field)  is  on 
the  Domain,  one  mile  from  the  campus.  It  Is  1,950  feet  above  sea  level 
and  has  one  paved  runway,  with  boundary  lights,  2,800  feet  long  lying 
northeast  and  southwest.  The  Airport  Is  equipped  with  hangar,  fuel, 
oil,  and  unicorn,  and  provides  pilot  training  and  air  taxi  services.  The 
Hill  Luce  Memorial  Building  is  used  as  the  pilots'  lounge  and  adminis- 
tration building. 

The  Marine  Corps  offers  commissions  to  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents through  the  Platoon  Leaders  Class  (for  freshmen,  sophomores, 
and,  occasionally,  juniors)  and  the  Officer  Candidate  Class  (for  seniors) 
programs.  To  enroll,  a  student  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
26,  maintain  a  C  average,  and  agree  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years.  Members  of  these  programs  are  exempt  from 
Induction. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

The  University  Press  is  equipped  to  print  ecclesiastical  and  schol- 
arly books,  various  journals,  yearbooks,  and  catalogues. 

The  Press  publishes  the  regular  bulletins  of  the  University,  several 
student  periodicals,  and  The  Sezvanee  Review,  a  literary  quarterly 
edited  by  Andrew  Lytle.  Student  publications  are:  The  Sewanee 
Purple,  a  weekly  newspaper;  The  Cap  and  Gown,  the  Sewanee  an- 
nual; The  St.  Luke's  Journal,  a  theological  review;  and  The  Mountain 
Goat,  a  literary  and  humor  magazine. 


EXPENSES,  1970-71 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Each  Semestek 

Tuition    $  925x50 

Student  Activity   Fee    47.50 

*Infirmary  Fee  25.00 

Room    165,00 

Board    270.00 

Laundry     67.50 

Total     $1,500.00 

If  the  student's  course  load  exceeds  18  hours,  he  will  be  tharged  $60.00  for  each 
additional  hour  taken. 

Students  taking  work  in  science  pay  a  $10.00  laboratory  fee  each  semester;  in 
Forestry  and  Engineering  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  for  laboratory  courses; 
laboratory  fee  of  $15.00  each  semester  in  Photography,  $10.00  each  semester  in  Basic 
Sculpture.    Students  in  the  ROTC  unit  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00  each  semester. 

A  student  who  registers  later  than  the  day  and  time  designated  will  be  required  to 
pay  a  special  fee  of  $15.00.  In  addition,  a  student  who  fails  to  present  hunself  for 
registratbn  will  be  charged  $5.00  for  each  day  he  fails  to  register. 

Rent  in  Woodland  apartments  is  $29.50  a  month,  of  which  $4.00  is  a  charge  for 
water.    In  other  student  houses  and  apartments,  the  rent  Is  $45  to  $85. 

Each  student  should  plan  to  spend  about  $100.00  a  semester  for  books  and  should  be 
proivded  with  health  and  accident  insurance  for  himself  and  his  family. 

♦Infirmary  fee  and  benefits  are  applicable  only  to  students  resldmg  In  University 
dormitories,  and  only  when  school  is  in  session. 

Note:  The  University  does  not  Carry  insurance  on  the  personal  belongings  of  stu- 
dents and  therefore  cannot  be  responsible  to  students  for  losses  incurred  by  fire, 
water,  or  other  damage. 

The  University  dormitories  and  student  dining  halls  will  be  closed  during  the 
Thanksgiving  recess,  the  Christmas  Holidays,  and  the  Spring  recess.  Semester  charges 
do  not  Include  the  cost  of  board  and  room  during  these  periods. 
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The  University  of  the  South  accepts  a  student  only  for  an  entire 
semesteir.  The  full  charges  for  the  semester  are  due  and  payable  I'n 
advance  upon  entrance,  and  payment  of  all  charges  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  student's  registration.  Any  one  who  prefers  to  pay  tuition  and 
fees  in  monthly  installments,  however,  may  apply  for  either  a  Tuition 
Plan  Contract,  or  an  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan.  Information  re- 
garding these  methods  of  payment  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

It  is  a  regulation  of  the  University  that  any  student  whose  charges 
and  fees,  regular  or  special,  are  not  paid  in  full  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  his  semester  examinations.  No  transcript  will  be  issued  for  a 
student  whose  account  is  unpaid. 

If  a  student,  after  registration,  is  dismissed  from  the  University  or 
withdraws  for  any  cause  except  for  illness,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
refund  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  University  or  to  cancellation  of  any  sum 
due  and  payable  to  the  University.  In  the  event  of  a  student's  with- 
drawal from  the  University  by  reason  of  illness  and  with  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  he  may  receive  a  refund  of  one-half  of  all  charges  for 
the  period  of  time  from  his  withdrawal  to  the  end  of  the  semester.  A 
student  is  officially  enrolled  in  the  University  for  a  semester  im- 
mediately upon  completion  of  his  registration. 

If  a  student  exercises  the  privilege  of  a  charge  account  with  one  of 
the  University's  agencies,  such  as  the  University  Supply  Store  or  the 
Hospital,  tliis  account  must  be  paid  five  days  before  semester  examina- 
tions begin.  It  is  customary  for  the  student  to  present  written  au- 
thority of  his  parent  for  a  charge  account  at  the  University  Supply 
Store. 

The  University  does  not  charge  a  contingent  fee.  Any  student 
responsible  for  damage  to  property  shall  pay  the  cost  of  repairs  or 
replacement.  All  charges  for  damage  to  property  become  part  of  the 
student's  account  for  the  semester  and  must  be  paid  before  the  se- 
mester examinations  begin.  A  student  is  requested  to  report  damage 
of  property  immediately  to  the  Business  Ofiice  and  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  repairs  if  he  is  the  person  responsible. 

The  charge  for  room  includes,  of  course,  cost  of  light,  and  this  is 
interpreted  by  the  University  as  the  reasonable  use  of  electric  current 
in  lamps  or  globes  of  customary  size  which  provide  the  proper  amount 
of  light.  The  charge  for  room  does  not  include  current  used  in  over- 
sized lamps,  globes,  and  electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances.    The 
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University  charges,  therefore,  a  fee  of  $2.50  a  semester  for  each  elec- 
tric cooking  or  heating  appHance. 

Each  appHcation  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  application  fee  of  $15.00.  This  fee  is  not  refundable,  and  is  not 
credited  to  the  student's  account.  It  is  designed  to  offset  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  processing  an  application  for  admission. 

A  reservation  fee  of  $100.00  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College. 
This  is  not  an  extra  charge;  it  is  credited  to  the  student's  account,  is 
payable  by  May  1  each  year  for  the  following  academic  year.  New 
students  must  pay  a  $50.00  fee  by  the  Candidates'  Reply  Date  estab- 
lished by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (usually  near  the 
middle  of  May),  or,  if  the  application  for  admission  is  accepted  after 
that  date,  within  two  weeks  of  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  application. 
The  reservation  fee  is  not  refundable,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  student  is  prevented  from  entering  the  University  by  serious  illness, 
or  by  being  drafted  by  the  Selective  Service. 

The  student  activity  fee  covers  athletic  privileges,  including  free 
admission  to  intercollegiate  events,  subscriptions  to  The  Sewanee  Pur- 
ple, The  Cap  and  Gozvn,  and  The  Mountain  Goat,  and  the  support  of 
student  activities  in  general. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged. 

The  infirmary  fee  covers  care  at  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  and  the 
general  services  of  a  physician  while  school  is  In  session,  but  does  not 
cover  special  costs  such  as  surgery,  medicine,  X-ray  plates,  and  the 
like. 

The  laundry  fee  covers  laundry  service  for  the  following  number  of 
articles  each  week:  7  shirts,  6  suits  underwear,  7  pairs  socks,  1  pajama 
suit,  8  handkerchiefs,  3  towels,  2  sheets,  1  pillowslip,  1  wash  clotli, 
3  pairs  wash  pants.  For  laundry  In  excess  of  this  total,  the  University 
charges  according  to  the  cost  for  each  article. 

All  students  are  required  to  live  In  the  University  halls  or  in  places 
approved  by  the  University.  All  students  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  In  the  University  dining  halls.  This  provision  does  not  apply, 
of  course,  to  young  men  who  live  at  home  with  their  families  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  and  who  attend  the  College  as  day  students. 
The  administration  has  the  right  to  Inspect  any  hall,  lecture  room, 
office,  student's  room,  or  public  apartment  of  the  University. 

Each  dormitory  room  Is  furnished  with  a  single  bed  with  mattress, 
a  desk  and  chair,  bookcase,  and  closet  space  for  each  student.     The 
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Student  should  furmsh  his  own  pillow  and  bed  linens,  which  should 
include  at  least  4  sheets,  4  pillow  cases,  2  blankets,  and  2  spreads  for  a 
single  bed.  Some  form  of  desk  lamp  is  also  needed.  Academic  gowns 
may  be  purchased  after  arrival  at  the  University. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships  and  other  forms  of  financial  aid  are  available.  Details 
of  the  financial  aid  program  are  given  beginning  on  page  100. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  residents  of 
Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  or  who  are  sons  of  Episcopal  clergymen 
receive  a  partial  remission  of  fees  at  the  discretion  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

INSURED  TUITION  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Parents  who  prefer  to  pay  education  expenses  in  monthly  install- 
ments may  want  to  consider  the  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan.  This 
plan  divides  the  University  charges  into  monthly  installments,  which 
begin  a  few  months  before  the  first  tuition  bill  is  due  and  end  a  few 
months  before  the  student  graduates.  Because  this  is  a  pre-payment 
plan,  there  is  no  interest  charge.  Low  cost  term  insurance  is  included 
so  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  parent  who  pays 
the  expenses,  the  student's  educational  expenses  will  be  completed  by 
the  insurance. 

The  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan  also  offers  an  Extended  Repay- 
ment Plan.  In  this  plan  the  monthly  payments,  instead  of  being 
calculated  so  that  there  is  no  loan,  take  advantage  of  low-cost  loan 
facilities.  This  means  that  the  parents'  monthly  payments  are  reduced 
and  spread  over  a  longer  period.  Payments  for  the  four-year  term 
the  student  is  attending  The  University  of  the  South  may  be  spread 
over  six  years  or  more. 

Information  about  both  plans  is  sent  to  the  parent  of  each  incoming 
student  as  soon  as  the  student  is  accepted  for  admission.  For  informa- 
tion in  advance  of  this  date,  write  to:  Richard  C.  Knight  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc.,  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan,  6  St.  James  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 

PLACEMENT   SERVICE 

The  Placement  Officer  assists  students  and  alumni  in  planning  for 
occupations  and  for  summer  employment.     A  personal  file  is  kept  on 
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each  student  who  completes  the  necessary  placement  forms.  This 
information,  along  with  letters  of  recommendation,  is  made  available 
without  charge  ta  prospective  employers,  many  of  whom  visit  the 
campus  each  year  for  interviews  with  interested  students. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Freshmen  may  not  own  or  maintain  automobiles,  motorcycles,  or 
motor  scooters.  Students  who  have  earned  at  least  sophomore  standing 
may  own  and  operate  motor  vehicles.  Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  re- 
strictions will  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  Men  only  under  the  most  com- 
pelling drcumstances.  All  motor  vehicles  operated  by  students  in  the 
College  must  be  registered  with  the  Dean  of  Men. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE   COLLEGE   FACULTY,    1969-1970 

Faculty  Committees 

Admissions:  Deans  Puckette,  Webb,  Morrow;  Provost  Campbell;  Mr. 
Ransom;  Professors  Alvarez,  Foreman,  Gilchrist,  A.  Goodstein, 
Jones. 

Committees:  Professors  Rhys,  Camp,  Whitesell;  Dean  Puckette. 

Curriculum:  Dean  Puckette;  Professors  Bates,  Camp,  Dugan,  Ellis, 
A.  Goodstein,  Lundin;  Students  Frank  T.  Cook,  James  W.  Savage. 

Degrees:  Dean  Puckette;  Professors  Cocke,  Cross,  Keele,  Lowe,  Lun- 
din, Pitts. 

Discipline:  Deans  Webb,  Morrow;  Chaplain  Pugh;  Professors  Al- 
varez, Rhys,  Whitesell. 

Honorary  Degrees:    Professors  Cross,  Keele,  Lorenz. 

Sabbatical  Leave:  Dean  Puckette;  Professors  Bates,  M.  Goodstein, 
McLeod. 

Scholarships:  Deans  Puckette,  Webb,  Morrow;  Provost  Campbell; 
Mr.  Moore;  Professors  Alvarez,  Foreman,  Gilchrist,  A.  Goodstein, 
Jones. 

Student  Activities:  Deans  Morrow,  Webb;  Professors  Alvarez,  Bin- 
nicker,  Priestley;  Students  John  W.  Broadnax,  Jr.,  Catherine  G. 
Jarvis. 

Administrative  Committees 

Combined  Engineering  Plan:  Professors  Camp,  Alvarez,  Caldwell, 
Lorenz;  Mr.  Ransom. 

Pre-Medical  Advisory:  Professors  Foreman,  Arnold,  Ellis,  Guenther, 
Lowe,  Priestley,  Webb. 

Student  Placement:  Mr.  Moore;  Dean  Morrow;  Professors  Baird, 
A.  M.  Schaefer;  Mr.  Gooch;  Students  Cecil  P.  Allen,  Jr.,  Gary 
T.  Pope. 
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ADMISSION 


A  student  wishing  to  seek  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  should  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admissions  to  obtain 
the  proper  application  blanks  and  any  detailed  information  which  may- 
be required.  An  application  for  admission  should  preferably  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  applicant's  last  semester  in 
secondary  school. 

An  applicant  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
directly  from  secondary  school  in  either  of  two  ways: 

1.  By  certificate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  the  results 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 
A  certificate  should  show  at  least  15  acceptable  units  of  credit. 

2.  By  examination. 

Usually,  an  applicant  will  submit  a  transcript  of  his  secondary  school 
work  during  his  last  year  in  school,  giving  the  record  of  work  completed 
and  indicating  courses  being  pursued  during  the  senior  year.  Condi- 
tional admission  may  be  based  upon  this  transcript,  but  final  admission 
will  await  receipt  of  a  transcript  showing  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  secondary  school  course. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  is  more  interested  in  a  prospective 
student's  general  promise  and  in  the  quality  of  his  work  than  in  the 
completion  of  specifically  required  courses.  But  it  will  give  preference 
to  applicants  who  have  pursued  a  regular  college  preparatory  course  in 
secondary  school.     This  normally  includes  the  following  subjects: 

English,  four  years  Foreign   Language,    ancient   or   modern, 

*Mathematics,  three  or  four  years  two  or  more  years 

History  or  Civics,  one  year  or  more  Natural  Sciences,  one  year  or  more 

*Three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  Is  considered  the  minimum  prepa- 
ration for  a  student  to  pass  the  required  freshman  mathematics  course  at  Sewanee. 

College  Entrance  Examinations: 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  is  required  to  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Achievement  Tests  in 
English,  mathematics,  and  a  foreign  language  will  be  required  of  all 
applicants.  Applicants  without  two  years  of  foreign  language  credit 
at  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  level  may  substitute  an  Achievement 
Test  in  the  sciences. 

College   Board   Examinations    are   given    in   centers   throughout  the 
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country  in  November,  December,  January,  March,  May,  and  July  each 
year.  There  is  also  a  September  administration  of  the  examination  at 
some  of  the  member  colleges.  Normally  the  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, or  March  test  should  be  taken  durmg  the  applicant's  senior  year 
in  school.  The  December  or  January  administration  of  the  tests  is 
preferred. 

Information  on  College  Board  Examinations,  and  application  blanks 
for  the  tests,  may  usually  be  obtained  from  the  applicant's  school,  or 
the  applicant  may  write  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  (Applicants  Hving  in  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  states  to  the  west  of  these 
should  write  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1947  Center 
Street,  Berkeley,  California  94704).  The  College  Board  Bulletin  of  In- 
formation, which  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  requesting  application 
blanks,  lists  testing  centers  throughout  the  country  and  abroad.  Nor- 
mally the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  achievement  tests  will  be 
taken  at  the  center  nearest  the  applicant's  home  or  school;  a  special 
center  will  be  established  for  any  applicant  living  farther  than  75  miles 
from  a  regular  testing  center  if  application  for  the  establishment  of 
the  special  center  is  made  at  least  five  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  test. 

There  is  a  small  fee  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  for  three 
Achievement  Tests.  The  appropriate  fee  should  be  returned  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  with  the  completed  application 
for  the  test,  and  should  not  be  sent  to  The  University  of  the  South, 

Physical   Examinations: 

On  being  admitted  to  the  College,  a  student  will  be  required  to  file 
a  report  of  a  physical  examination  and  a  record  of  his  health. 

Certificates: 

Certificates  are  accepted  from  secondary  schools  which  are  accredited 
by  various  regional  Associations  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  In 
some  instances,  certificates  may  be  accepted  from  schools  not  on  these 
lists  whose  work  is  known  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  by  certificate  should  write 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions  for  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
Principal  of  his  school. 

This  certificate,  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  and  containing 
his  statement  of  recommendation,  should  normally  be  mailed  by  him  to 
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the  Director  of  Admissions  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  following  the 
completion  of  the  applicant's  seventh  semester  of  school  work.  Appli- 
cants with  superior  records  who  wish  to  request  early  decision  on  their 
applications  and  who  have  already  taken  the  College  Board  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  the  three  required  achievement  tests,  may  ask  that 
the  certificate  be  sent  at  any  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 
In  this  case,  the  certificate  should  show  the  applicant's  record  for  three 
years  and  should  contain  a  complete  list  of  courses  in  progress. 

A  blank  form  for  the  submission  of  a  supplementary  transcript  at 
the  end  of  the  senior  year  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  school. 

The  Early  Decision  Plan: 

In  order  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  many  students  to  file  application 
at  several  colleges  The  University  of  the  South  offers  an  Early  De- 
cision Plan.  The  Plan  is  designed  for  the  student  whose  first  college 
choice  is  The  University  of  the  South  and  whose  secondary  school 
record,  test  scores,  recommendations,  and  extracurricular  activities 
indicate  that  he  is  an  excellent  applicant.  By  satisfactorily  fulfilling 
the  admission  requirements  the  well  qualified  student  may  receive 
favorable  action  on  his  application  by  November  15  of  his  senior  year. 

Procedure : 

The  student  applying  for  early  decision  should  proceed  as  follozvs: 

1.  Indicate  by  letter  that  he  is  applying  for  early  decision,  that  The 
University  of  the  South  is  his  first  choice,  and  that  he  will  not  apply 
to  any  other  college  until  a  decision  is  reached  under  this  plan. 

2.  Present  all  credentials  necessary  for  admission  and,  if  applicable, 
for  financial  aid  (includmg  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Service)  to  The  University  of  the  South  no  later 
than  November  1.  If  all  necessary  information  has  not  been  received 
by  this  date,  the  University  does  not  guarantee  a  decision  under  the 
Early  Decision  Plan. 

3.  Fulfill  all  testing  requirements  not  later  than  the  summer  follow- 
ing the  junior  year.  The  July  test  date  prior  to  the  senior  year  is  the 
last  scheduled  testing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
that  will  assure  the  candidate  consideration  under  this  program. 

4.  If  successful,  the  applicant  must  confirm  his  acceptance  by  De- 
cember 1  with  payment  of  the  non-returnable  reservation  fee  of 
^100.00. 
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Under  this  Plan  The  University  of  the  South  agrees  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  To  reach  a  decision  on  admission  and  on  financial  aid,  if  appli- 
cable, by  November  15. 

2.  If  a  definite  decision  of  acceptance  or  rejection  is  not  reached  by 
December  1,  the  University  will  notify  the  student  that  his  applica- 
tion will  receive  unbiased  consideration  under  the  regular  admissions 
procedure,  and  that  he  is  free  to  make  application  to  other  colleges. 
These  students  will  be  urged  to  retake  the  required  tests  and  to  submit 
a  transcript  of  their  first  semester  grades  received  during  their  senior 
year. 

3.  Not  to  require  the  accepted  candidate  who  commits  himself  to 
matriculate  and  who  pays  the  reservation  fee  to  take  additional  ad- 
missions tests. 

All  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Early  Decision  Plan  should  be  directed 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  The  University  of  the  South,  Sewa- 
nee,  Tennessee  37375. 

Admission  by  Examination: 

Students  desiring  to  take,  or  required  to  take,  entrance  examinations 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  should  communicate  with  the 
Director  of  Admissions  as  early  as  possible  before  the  date  of  entrance. 
Preferably,  this  should  be  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  preceding  the  date 
of  entrance. 

Advanced  Placement: 

Advanced  placement  may  be  granted  to  entering  students  who,  in 
certain  courses,  pass  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Tests.  This  advanced  placement  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  In  some  Instances, 
college  credit  m.ay  accompany  advanced  placement;  see  page  51. 

Advanced  Standing: 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  which  are  members  of  their 
regional  educational  associations  should  show  detailed  evidence  of  the 
work  done  there  in  the  form  of  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  at- 
tended. On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  or  on  the  evidence  of  examina- 
tions, transfer  credit  will  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Degrees.  Normally,  credit  is  granted  in  all  college 
level  work  of  a  liberal  nature  in  which  the  student  has  made  a  grade  of 
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C  or  better.  Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  must  meet, 
upon  entrance,  the  requirements  demanded  of  our  own  students.  Since 
the  College  requires  two  years  of  residence  for  a  degree,  no  transfer 
student  may  be  admitted  into  the  senior  year  as  a  candidate  for  a 
degree. 

ROOM  ASSIGNMENTS 

Rooms  are  assigned  by  the  Dean  of  Men.  Priority'  in  the  selection 
of  rooms  is  given  to  students  already  in  the  College;  the  current  occu- 
pant of  a  room  has  priority  in  the  choice  of  that  room.  Students 
entering  the  College  are  in\'ited  to  express  choice  of  rooms  or  dormi- 
tories and  to  express  preference  for  a  roommate,  though  no  assurance 
is  given  that  such  requests  can  be  granted.  An  upperclassman  who 
has  not  paid  his  reser^'ation  fee  for  the  following  year  by  the  desig- 
nated date  forfeits  all  priority  in  the  selection  of  a  room^.  Where  all 
other  considerations  are  equal,  preference  v\-ill  be  given  in  the  assign- 
m.ent  of  rooms  to  those  applications  bearing  the  earliest  date. 

DRUGS   AND   NARCOTICS 

Students  will  not  use  or  distribute  habituating  or  addicting  drugs  or 
narcotics  including  drugs  of  the  morphine,  barbiturate,  cocaine,  mari- 
juana, amphetamine,  or  hallucinogenic  type.  When  such  drugs  are  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician  for  specific  conditions,  exceptions  will  be  granted 
by  the  Dean  of  Men. 

THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

The  regular  session  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  divided 
into  two  semesters.     A  summ^er  session  of  six  weeks  is  also  offered. 

The  first  semester  for  the  session  of  1970-71  will  begin  on  September 
13  and  end  on  January  30.  The  second  semester  will  begin  on  Febru- 
ary 2  and  end  on  June  6.  The  summer  term  of  1970  begms  on  June  14 
and  ends  on  July  26. 

MATRICULATION  AND   REGISTIU\TION 

All  students  are  expected  to  register  at  the  prescribed  time  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.  A  student  who  registers  later  than  the  time 
designated  in  the  University  Calendar  will  be  required  to  pay  a  special 
fee  of  $15.00.  In  addition,  a  resident  student  who  fails  to  present  him- 
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self  for  registration  will   be   charged   $5.00   for   each   day   he   fails   to 
register. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  College  without  notifying  the 
Dean  of  the  College  will  not  be  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal.  This 
applies  to  a  student  who  withdraws  between  the  two  semesters  of  a 
single  academic  year,  as  well  as  to  one  who  withdraws  during  a  se- 
mester. 

ADVISING  SYSTEM 

Shortly  after  registration,  each  student  is  assigned  by  the  Dean  of 
Men  to  a  faculty  adviser  who  has  general  supervision  of  his  college 
course  and  to  whom  the  student  may  refer  any  academic  or  personal 
problems.  Each  week-day  afternoon  an  academic  counselor  is  on  duty 
for  consultation. 

THE  GRADING  SYSTEM  AND   STUDENT  CLASSIFICATION 

The  work  of  students  in  College  courses  is  graded  according  to  the 
following  system:  the  grade  A  means  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  average; 
D,  passing;  F,  faihng;  I,  incomplete. 

The  grade  I  is  given  only  when  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  work 
of  a  course  for  legitimate  and  unavoidable  reasons.  This  grade  must 
be  removed  within  one  week  after  the  examination,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  to  grant  dispensation. 

Averages  are  computed  In  grade  points.  Each  semester  hour  of 
academic  credit  with  the  grade  A  carries  with  it  four  grade  points;  each 
hour  with  the  grade  B,  three  grade  points;  each  hour  with  the  grade 
C,  two  grade  points;  each  hour  with  the  grade  D,  one  grade  point. 

Class  standing  aand  eligibility  for  graduation  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  semester  hours  and  the  number  of  quality  credits  a  student 
has  earned.  Each  semester  hour  with  the  grade  A  carries  with  It  three 
quality  credits;  each  hour  with  the  grade  B,  two  quality  credits;  each 
hour  with  the  grade  C,  one  quality  credit. 

A  Freshman  Is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  24  hours  of  credit  or 
fewer  than  18  quality  credits. 

A  Sophomore  has  at  least  24  hours  and  at  least  18  quality  credits. 

A  Junior  has  at  least  60  hours  and  at  least  54  quality  credits. 

A  Senior  has  at  least  92  hours  and  at  least  86  quality  credits. 

A  Special  Student  is  one  who  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
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lege  is  admitted  to  certain  courses  without  being  required  to  present 
the  full  entrance  requirements  or  to  carry  the  number  of  courses  pre- 
scribed for  regular  students.  Only  students  twenty-one  years  old  or 
older  may  be  admitted  as  special  students.  Work  done  by  a  special 
student  will  not  count  toward  a  degree  unless  such  a  student  is  ac- 
corded regular  standing. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  GOWNSMEN 

Seniors  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2.60  or  above  for  the  two  most 
recent  semesters  at  Sewanee  are  eligible  for  the  Order  of  Gownsmen. 
Similarly  juniors  with  3.00  and  sophomores  with  3.40  for  the  last  two 
semesters  of  work  at  Sewanee  are  eligible  for  the  gown.  All  graduate 
students  and  theological  students  are  members  of  the  Order.  In  addi- 
tion, the  gown  shall  be  extended  to  not  more  than  five  juniors  and 
seniors,  selected  for  a  one-year  term  by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Privileges  of  the  Order.  The  candidates  for  selection  must  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  qualities  of  leadership  and  service  and  must 
have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.25  or  above  based  on  the  two  most 
recent  semesters  of  college  work  done  at  Sewanee.  Should  any  mem- 
ber fall  below  2.25  after  any  semester,  he  is  to  lose  his  gown  and  all 
privileges,  offices,  and  duties  attached  thereto. 

All  junior  and  senior  members  of  the  Honor  Council,  Discipline 
Committee,  and  Student  Vestry  must  be  Gownsmen. 

All  Proctors  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.25  or  above  based 
on  the  two  most  recent  semesters  of  college  work  done  at  Sewanee, 
and  become  members  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen.  The  gown  shall  be 
extended  to  all  seniors  upon  successful  completion  of  comprehensive 
examinations. 

Membership  in  the  Order,  with  its  privileges,  shall  be  revoked  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College  at  the  end  of  any  semester  in  which  a  member 
falls  below  the  grade  point  average  required  for  membership. 

Membership  in  the  Order  may  be  revoked  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Discipline  Committee  of  the  College  Fac- 
ulty for  any  disciplinary  infraction  reflecting  upon  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  which  the  Order  rests. 

ACADEA/[IC   REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  except  first-semester  Freshmen  will  be  required  to  pass 
three  courses  each  semester,  each  course  carrying  three  or  more  hours 
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of  semester  credit,  except  that  a  sixth  or  seventh  semester  student  who 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  graduate  with  his  class  by  carrying  a 
schedule  of  twelve  hours  per  semester,  will  be  permitted  to  re-enroll.  A 
first-semester  Freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  two  courses,  each 
course  carrying  three  or  m.ore  hours  credit.  A  student  whose  only  pre- 
vious college  experience  is  a  single  summer-school  term  will  be  consid- 
ered a  first-semester  Freshman.  Students  with  more  college  experience, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  credits  earned,  will  not  be  considered  first- 
semester  Freshmen.  Semester  hours  and  quality  credits  earned  in  sum- 
mer school  are  considered  as  having  been  earned  during  the  preceding 
academic  year. 

To  be  eligible  to  re-enroll  the  following  year: 

A  first-year  Freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  18  se- 
mester hours  and  to  accumulate  not  fewer  than  15  quality  credits  for 
the  academic  year. 

A  second-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24 
semester  hours  for  the  academic  year,  and  to  have  accumulated  not 
fewer  than  39  quality  credits. 

A  third-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24  se- 
mester hours  for  the  academic  year,  and  to  have  accumulated  not  fewer 
than  69  quality  credits. 

A  fourth-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24  se- 
mester hours  for  the  academic  year,  and  to  have  accumulated  not  fewer 
than  109  quality  credits. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  requirements  will  be  suspended  for 
one  semester.  If,  after  a  period  of  suspension,  a  student  makes  formal 
application  and  is  re-admitted,  he  will  be  required  either  to  earn  not 
fewer  than  twenty-five  quality  credits  a  year  or  to  meet  the  standard 
for  each  stage  of  academic  residence.  A  student  who  has,  for  academic 
reasons,  been  suspended  for  a  semester  may  apply  for  re-admission 
after  the  end  of  the  semester  of  suspension. 

DROPPING    COURSES 

During  the  first  week  of  each  semester,  a  student  may  drop  a  course 
without  its  appearing  on  his  permanent  record  card. 

Prior  to  one  week  before  mid-semester,  students  who  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  may  drop  a  course  with  the  mark  of  "WP"  (with- 
drew passing). 

After  mid-semester,  a  student  will  normally  receive  a  mark  of  "WF" 
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(withdrew  failing).  However,  under  compelling  circumstances,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Degrees  Committee,  a  student  may- 
drop  a  course  with  a  mark  of  "WP". 

In  computing  the  student's  semester  or  overall  average,  the  mark 
"WP"  will  be  considered  as  a  grade  of  "D".  The  mark  "WF"  will  be 
averaged  as  a  failing  grade. 

DEGREES 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  are  conferred. 

Applications  for  Degrees 
All  candidates  for  degrees  must  announce  their  candidacy  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  early  in  their  seventh  semester.  No  student  who 
fails  to  make  this  application  at  the  time  designated  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   DEGREES   OF   BACHELOR  OF 
ARTS  AND   BACHELOR  OF    SCIENCE   IN   FORESTRY 

A  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  and  120  quality  credits  is  re- 
quired for  either  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Forestry.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree,  a  student 
must  meet  the  requirement?  as  prescribed  here. 

I.    Prescribed  Courses 

1.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts: 

(a)  A  year-course  in  mathematics. 

(b)  Two   semesters    among   the   following:    any   laboratory    course   in   themistry, 
physics,  biology;  Psychology  103;  Forestry  100. 

(c)  English  101-102. 

(d)  Religion   111-112. 

(e)  Philosophy  loi. 

(f)  Completion   of  one  language   through   the   third-year   level   or  two  languages 
through  the  second-year  level. 

(g)  History  101-102. 

(h)  Economics  loi  plus  one  300  level  course  In  economics,  or  Economlts  loi  and  a 

semester  of  political  science,  or  two  semesters  of  political  sclente. 
(i)    Four  semesters  of  aerospace  studies  or  two  semesters  of  physical  education. 

2.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  In  Forestry  the  same  courses  are  prescribed 
as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  except  that  the  language  requirement  may  be 
fulfilled  by  the  completion  of  one  language  through  the  second-year  level. 

Notes:     i.  It  Is  possible  t/j  satisfy  any  required  course  by  examination. 
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2.  The  Faculty  expects  that  all  prescribed  courses,  except  the  final  year  of  lan- 
guage shall  have  been  completed  by  a  student  before  the  beginning  of  his  fourth 
year. 

3.  The  prescribed  courses  shall  be  taken  and  passed  at  The  UNivERsmr  of  the 
South,  either  in  summer  session  or  regular  session,  by  all  students  except  transfer 
students,  subject  to  exceptions  to  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  head  concerned.  The  exception  for  transfer 
students  applies  only  to  courses  taken  before  admission  to  The  University  of  the 
South. 

4.  The  level  of  language  proficiency  is  usually  determined  by  the  use  of  an  achieve- 
ment test. 

5.  A  minimum  of  two  years  in  residence,  including  the  final  year,  is  required  of 
all  those  upon  whom  degrees  may  be  conferred. 

II.    The  Major  Subject 

1.  At  or  before  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year,  a  student  will  seletet  a  major  sub- 
ject. Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  major  in  any  one  of  the 
following  departments:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classical  Languages,  Economics,  English, 
Fine  Arts,  French,  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Religion,  and  Spanish. 

2.  To  be  accepted  as  a  major  in  one  of  these  departments  a  candidate  must  have 
maintained  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  courses  already  taken  in  the  subject.  If,  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  a  student  in  good  standing  in  the  College  is  not 
qualified  to  major  in  the  subject  he  chooses,  he  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  an 
additional  year  In  the  College;  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  additional  year  he  is  still  un- 
qualified, he  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  agam. 

3.  A  major  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  42  semester  hours  in  a  department. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  take  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his 
major  subject.  To  be  eligible  for  the  comprehensive  examination,  he  must  have 
maintamed  at  least  a  C  average  In  his  major  courses.  A  student  may  not  take  a 
comprehensive  examination  unless  he  has  been  accepted  as  a  major  in  the  department 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  semester  previous  to  the  semester  In  which  he 
takes  the  comprehensive  examination. 

III.     Credit  by  Examination 

College  credit  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Tests  subject  to  the  following  Conditions: 

(a)  A  grade  of  3  or  better  is  required. 

(b)  Credit  is  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned after  examining  the  results  of  the  tests,  and  upon  consultation  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College. 

(c)  Credit  granted  in  a  foreign  language  may  not  exceed  six  semester  hours;  tredit 
may  not  be  awarded  In  a  foreign  student's  native  language. 

(d)  Credit  In  non-language  courses  may  be  granted  In  the  course  tested  only  if  it 
Is  recognized  by  The  University  of  the  South. 
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IV.    Degrees  With  Honors 

A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  degree  requirements  with  a  general  grade  point 
average  of  3.75  and  with  honors  on  his  comprehensive  examinations  will  receive  his  de- 
gree Summa  cum  Laude.  A  student  with  a  general  grade  point  average  of  3.5  and  with 
honors  on  his  comprehensive  examinations  will  receive  his  degree  Magna  cum  Laude.  A 
student  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0,  with  or  without  honors  on  his  comprehensive 
examinations,  will  receive  his  degree  cum  Laude. 

ENGINEERING 

There  has  been  concern  among  our  nation's  educators  and  industrial 
leaders  over  the  limited  number  of  courses  provided  in  liberal  arts  in 
the  four-year  curriculum  offered  by  technical  schools  to  students  in 
various  branches  of  engineering. 

With  the  hope  of  broadening  the  engineering  student's  outlook  and 
educational  background,  The  University  of  the  South  has  entered 
into  agreement  with  Columbia  University,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  New  York  University  for  the  cooperative  education  of 
students  in  engineering.  Under  these  plans  the  student  will  attend 
The  University  of  the  South  for  three  years  during  which  time  he 
will  take  courses  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences  while  ob- 
taining an  adequate  foundation  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry. At  the  end  of  his  third  year  at  Sewanee,  if  he  has  met  the  course 
requirements  and  has  maintained  a  satisfactory  overall  average,  he 
will  transfer  to  the  engineering  school  of  his  choice,  where  he  will  con- 
centrate in  his  chosen  field  of  engineering  for  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  combined  five-year  course,  the  student  will  receive 
from  Sewanee  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  while  at  the  same  time 
receiving  an  appropriate  degree  in  engineering  from  the  engineering 
school. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  follow  the  Combined  Engineering  Plan 
should  meet  with  a  member  of  the  Combined  Plan  Committee,  who 
will  advise  him  in  planning  his  schedule.  The  following  is  a  typical 
schedule  for  all  except  those  preparing  for  Chemical  Engineering,  who 
should  take  Chemistry  101-102  the  first  year. 

First   Year  Second  Year  Third  Year 

English  101-102  Chemistry    101-102  Economics  or 

Political   Science 
History   101-102  Modem  Foreign  Language       Philosophy    loi 

Modem  Foreign  Language^      Mathematics  207-208  Modem  Foreign  Language' 

Mathematics  151-152  Physics   201-202  Physics  303 

Physics   101-102  Religion  111-112  Engineering    Drawing    and 

Physical  Education  Descriptive    Geometry 

Elective 

^French  or  German  strongly  recommended. 

^ot  required  if  one  language  has  been  completed  through  the  third  year  level.  See 
requirements  for  degree  on  p.  50. 
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PREMEDICAL  AND  PREDENTAL  CURRICULUM 

Entrance  requirements  vary  considerably  from  one  medical  or  dental 
school  to  another,  and  a  preprofessional  student  should  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  requirements  of  the  schools  in  which  he  is  interested.  As 
soon  as  a  student  becomes  seriously  interested  in  a  career  in  medicine 
or  dentistry,  he  should  register  with  the  Premedical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  should  report  once  each  semester  to  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  review  his  academic  progress. 

Required  courses  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  and  should  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  The  following  are  minimum 
requirements  for  over  half  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada:  General  Biology  or  Zoology;  General  Chemistry  and  Organic 
Chemistry;  English  Composition  or  Literature;  General  Physics. 

The  more  selective  medical  schools  either  require  or  highly  recom- 
mend the  following  courses:  Biology,  one  advanced  course;  Chemistry, 
Quantitative  Analysis;  Mathematics,  Calculus;  others:  Psychology; 
Sociology;  Political  Science. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  premedical  students  are  expected  to 
complete  the  general  requirements  of  the  College  and  the  requirements 
of  their  major  department. 

Premedical  and  predental  students  in  the  College  who  plan  to  take 
any  of  their  preprofessional  courses  at  another  institution  must  consult 
the  head  of  the  department  offering  corresponding  courses  here.  The 
department  head,  the  Premedical  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  College  will  approve  such  courses  when  they  are  comparable  to 
those  offered  here.  When  students  take  such  courses  without  prior 
approval,  the  Premedical  Advisory  Committee  will  note  in  its  letters 
of  recommendation  that  it  cannot  evaluate  students'  preparation  in  the 
subjects. 

A  suggested  sequence  of  courses  for  premedical  and  predental  stu- 
dents : 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Chemistry  101-102  Chemistry  201-202 

Mathematics  Biology    101-102   or  Physics    101-102 

English   101-102  Language 

History  101-102  Political  Science  or  Economics 

Language  Philosophy 

Physical  Education  Physical  Education 

Third  Year  Fourth  Year 

Physics  101-102  or  Biology  101-102  Quantitative    Chemistry 

Language  Electlves 

Religion    111-112 
An  advanced  science  course 
Electlves 
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SUBJECTS  OF   INSTRUCTION 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Professor  Yates,  Lt.  Col.,  USAF 
Assistant  Professor  Hedgepeth,  Major,  USAF 

General  Information: 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  is  the  academic  department 
established  by  the  University  and  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  teach 
the  courses  prescribed  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  produce  officers  of  ap- 
propriate quahty  to  satisfy  Air  Force  officer  requirements.  This  is 
achieved  by  providing  selected  students  the  education  and  training 
required  to  qualify  for  a  commission  in  the  Air  Force.  All  aerospace 
studies  courses  give  full  credit  as  elective  subjects  toward  degree  re- 
quirements. 

The  head  of  the  department  is  an  Air  Force  officer  who  is  desig- 
nated by  the  University,  in  coordination  with  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  as  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  He  is  also  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  detachment.  The  officers  and  airmen  on  his 
staff  are  members  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

A  two-year  program  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Graduates 
of  the  program  receive  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Applications  should  be  made  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 
All  applicants  must  pass  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test,  an  Air 
Force  physical  examination,  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  point  average, 
and  be  of  sound  moral  character. 

If  selected  for  the  program,  the  applicant  will  attend  a  six-week 
summer  training  camp  during  the  summer  prior  to  the  junior  year. 

Selective  Service  Deferment: 

All  members  of  the  Professional  Officer  Course  are  given  a  special 
selective  service  classification  which  exempts  them  from  military  ser- 
vice until  completion  of  the  course. 

Flying  and  Flying  Training: 

All  cadets  are  offered  at  least  one  opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
orientation  flight  to  an  Air  Force  base.    Cadets  are  authorized  to  travel 
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by  Air  Force  aircraft  on  a  space-available  basis.  Those  who  are 
qualified  for  Air  Force  pilot  training  receive  36^^  hours  of  flight  in- 
struction at  a  local  flying  school  during  their  senior  year.  This  train- 
ing will  satisfy  the  FAA  requirements  for  a  private  pilot's  license. 

Books  and  Uniforms: 

All  textbooks  and  uniforms  are  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  student. 


Professional  Officer  Course 
(Junior  and  Senior  Years) 

301-302.    Growth  and  Development  of  Aerospace   Power. 

A  two-semester  study  of  the  nature  of  war;  development  of  aerospace  power  in  the 
United  States;  mission  and  organization  of  the  Defense  Department;  Air  Force  con- 
cepts, doctrine,  and  employment;  astronautics  and  space  operations,  and  the  future 
development  of  aerospace  power.  Includes  the  United  Space  programs,  vehicles, 
systems,  and  problems  in  space  exploration.  Three  class  hours  a  week  and  one 
hour  of  corps  training.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 

401-402.    The  Professional  Officer. 

A  two-semester  study  of  professionalism,  leadership,  and  management.  Intludes  the 
meaning  of  professionalism,  professional  responsibilities,  the  military  justice  system, 
leadership  theory,  functions  and  practices,  management  principles  and  functions, 
problem  solving,  and  management  tools,  practices,  and  controls.  Three  class  hours 
a  week  and  one  hour  of  corps  training.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Owen 

Professor  McCrady 

Professor  Yeatman 

Professor  Foreman 

Associate  Professor  Ramseur 

The  Department  of  Biology  requires  28  semester  hours  plus  a 
minimum  of  two  semester  hours  of  seminar  for  a  major.  Additional 
requirements  are:  one  year  of  chemistry,  one  year  of  physics,  one 
year  of  calculus.  The  foreign  language  requirement  for  the  B.A. 
degree  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  three  years  of  German  or  three 
years  of  French,  but  it  is  recommended  that  a  student  have  two  years 
in  each  of  these  languages. 
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For  a  first-year  student  who  plans  to  major  in  biology,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Chemistry   101-102  History   101-102 

J^lathematics,   one  year  English   1 01-102 

German  or  French  101-102  AFROTC  or  Physical  Education 

Biology  101  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  biology. 

For  a  major  in  biology  a  student  must  take  the  following  courses 
in  addition  to  those  courses  which  are  required  for  the  degree:  Bi- 
ology 201-203,  Biology  205  or  206,  Biology  301,  and  Biology  320  or  321. 

101.  Principles  of  Biology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Staff. 

102.  General  Zoology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr.  Foreman 
and  Mr.  Owen. 

103.  General  Botany. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.   (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr.  Ramseur. 

201-203.    Developmental  Anatomy.     (Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy). 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Yeatman. 

202.    Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Yeatman. 

204.  Parasitology. 

Lectures,   two  hours;   laboratory,   four  hours.      (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Owen. 

205.  Systematic  Botany. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Ramseur. 

206.  Ecology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Ramseur. 

301.     Genetics. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Owen. 

303.    Evolution. 

Lectures,  one  hour;  tutorial,  two  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Oweru 

307-308  and  309-310.     Biology  Seminar. 

Required  of  Biology  majors.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester).     Staff. 
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320.  Vertebrate  Physiology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisites:  Physics  101-102, 
Chemistry  101-102  and  203-204.  May  be  taken  concurrently.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
Mr.  Foreman. 

321.  Cell  Biology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisites:  Physics  101-102; 
Chemistry  101-102  and  203-204.  May  be  taken  concurrently.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
Mr.  Foreman. 

401-402.     Senior  Tutorial.  Honors. 

(Credit,  one  or  two  hours).     Staff. 

403.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Camp 

Professor  Guenther 

Assistant  Professor  Lowe 

All  enterlrg  freshmen  who  think  they  may  become  chemistry  majors 
should  discuss  their  plans  with  a  member  of  the  chemistry  faculty 
during  orientation.  They  should  take  French,  German,  or  Russian  as 
their  foreign  language  the  first  year. 

Minimum  Major  Requirements:  Chemistry  101-102,  201-202,  211, 
312,  301-302,  409-410,  423-424;  Mathematics  152;  Physics  101-102. 
Students  planning  to  become  professional  chemists  should  take  more 
of  the  advanced  courses  than  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  major. 
Some  may  wish  to  take  the  program  recommended  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society  Committee  on  Professional  Training. 

Chemistry  101-102  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  chemistry. 

Chemistry  302  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  400  courses. 

101-102.     General  Chemistry. 

An  elementary  study  of  the  composition,  interactions,  and  structure  of  chemical 
substances.  Relationship  and  distinction  between  experimental  data  and  theoretical 
concepts  are  stressed.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester).     Staff. 
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201-202.    Organic  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  nomenclature  and  the  properties  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
organic  compounds  and  the  use  of  electronic  concepts  of  molecular  structure  and 
chemical  bonding.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Camp. 

205.    Quantitative  Chemical  Measurements. 

A  study  of  chemical  measurements  and  equilibria  in  acid-base,  precipitation,  and 
oxidation-reduction  systems  m  solution.  Some  biochemical  applications  are  presented. 
A  shorter  course  than  211  for  non-chemistry  majors  interested  in  biology  and 
medicine.  (Not  offered  in  1970-71).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202.  Lectures,  two 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Guenther. 

211.    Quantitative  Chemistry  L 

The  lectures  present  the  mathematics  of  solution  equilibria.  In  the  laboratory, 
methods  of  chemical  measurement,  mainly  volumetric,  are  practiced  and  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  equilibria  in  acid-base,  precipitatbn,  and  oxidation-reduction 
reactions  in  solution.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory, 
six  hours.    (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Guenther. 

301.  Physical  Chemistry  I. 

An  mtroduction  to  chemical  thermodynamics.  The  laws  and  basic  functions  of 
thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  chemical  and  phase  equilibria  are  studied. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  202,  Mathematics  151-152,  and  Physics  101-102.  Lectures, 
two  hours.     (Credit,  two  hours).    Mr.  Lowe. 

302.  Physical  Chemistry  II. 

An  elementary  treatment  of  the  application  of  quantum  mechanics  to  chemical 
problems.  The  course  includes  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  a  brief 
treatment  of  the  application  of  quantum  methods  to  systems  of  more  than  one 
electron.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  201.  Lectures,  two  hours.  (Credit,  two  hours). 
Staff. 

307.    Qualitative  Organic  Analysis. 

The  purification  and  identification  of  organic  compounds,  together  with  problem 
solving  and  the  use  of  the  library  in  work  related  to  the  laboratory  assignmeats. 
Conference,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Camp. 

312.     Quantitative  Chemistry  II. 

A  study  of  measurements,  separations,  and  equilibria  in  gases  and  liquids,  treat- 
ing especially  extractions,  chromatography,  ion  exchange,  and  complexing  methods. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  211  and  301.  Corequisite:  Chemistry  302.  Lectures,  two 
hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Guenther. 

406.     Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Structural  and  thermodynamic  concepts  presented  In  Chemistry  302  and  312  are 
used  to  interpret  the  properties  of  inorganic  materials.     Emphasis  is  given  to  modem 
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theories  of  toordination  compounds.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  302  and  312.  Lec- 
tures, two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours).  (Not  offered 
1969-1970).    Mr.  Guenther. 

408.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

An  intensive  study  of  a  few  selected  topics  in  organic  chemistry.  (Credit,  two 
hours).    Mr.  Lowe. 

409-410.    Seminar. 

Senior  majors  participate  in  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics  of  current  chemi- 
cal interest.  Seminar  meetings  are  open  to  all  interested  students.  (Credit,  one 
hour  each  semester).    Sta£F. 

423.  Physical  Chemistry  IIL 

A  study  of  instrumentation  and  its  application  to  chemistry.  Lecture  topics  in- 
clude radioactivity,  the  methods  and  instruments  of  radiochemistry,  and  the  prmciples 
and  design  of  instruments  used  in  spectroscopy,  gas  chromatography,  and  electro- 
analytical  chemistry.  The  application  of  instruments  to  chemical  problems  is  illu- 
strated m  the  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  302  and  312.  Lectures,  two 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Guenther. 

424.  Physical  Chemistry  IV. 

Advanced  topics  in  physical  chemistry.  The  lectures  cover  a  few  basic  contepts 
in  each  of  the  following  areas:  molecular  structure,  statistical  mechanics,  statistical 
thermodynamics,  and  current  theories  of  chemical  kmetlcs.  The  laboratory  projects 
are  designed  to  synthesize  the  lecture  material  covered  in  the  physical  chemistry  se- 
quence. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  423.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Guenther. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.    Staff. 

451,  452,  453,  and  454.    Research. 

Qualified  juniors  and  seniors  may  do  research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member 
of  the  chemistry  department.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  two 
or  four  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Cheston 

101.    Engineering  Drawing. 

The   use   of   drafting    Instruments    and    Introductory   work    In    freehand    lettering; 
the  principles  of  orthographic  projection,  of  dimensioning,  of  isometric  projection,  of 
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oblique  projections,  and  of  perspective.     Lectures,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  hours. 
(Credit,  two  hours). 

102.     Plane  Surveying. 

The  use  of  surveying  instruments;  plane-table  surveying  and  mapping;  use  of 
the  level  and  of  telescopic  alidade;  transit  surveying,  and  mapping  from  a  transit 
survey;  topographic  mapping.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work,  six 
hours.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  103-104  and  Civil  Engineering  loi.  (Credit, 
four  hours). 


CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Turlington 
Professor  J.  H.  W.  Rhys 
Assistant  Professor  Binnicker 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Greek  and  a  major  in  Latin.  The 
usual  requirements  are:  (a)  In  the  language  of  the  major,  eight  se- 
mester courses  in  addition  to  311  (Prose  Composition)  and  411-412 
(Introduction  to  Linguistics);  (b)  Completion  of  course  202  in  the 
other  of  the  two  languages;  (c)  History  301-302. 

A  student  accepted  as  a  major  in  this  department  will,  at  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year,  be  assigned  a  list  of  books  and  articles,  includ- 
ing ancient  authors  and  modern  works  bearing  on  the  languages,  lit- 
eratures, and  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Part  of  the 
comprehensive  examination  will  be  based  on  these. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  numbered  below,  the  following  courses 
are  available,  subject  to  the  needs  of  majors  and  other  advanced  stu- 
dents : 

Greek:  Lyric  Poets,  Orators,  Comedy,  Plato. 

Latin:  Elegiac  Poets,  Roman  Satire,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Vergil, 
Medieval  Latin. 

Classical  Studies 

No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required  for  the  follwing  six 
courses.  None  of  them  can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  foreign 
language  requirement. 

lOL     Classical  Mythology. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Binnicker. 
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104.    Our  Classical  Heritage. 

Greek  and  Roman  ideals  and  mstitutbns  which  have  influente  and  continue  to  be 
basic  in  contemporary  American  civilization.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Turlington. 

201.     Classical  Etymology  in  English. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Turlmgton. 

204.     Classical  Literature  in  Translation. 

Selections  from  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  English  translation.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

207.     Classical  Archaeology. 

A  study  of  selected  sites  of  importance  in  the  life  and  culture  of  classical  antiquity, 
preteded  by  a  review  of  four  pre-classical  civilizations,  including  the  Trojan,  Cretan, 
and  Mycenaean.  Discussion  is  supplemented  by  use  of  slides  and  artifacts.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Rhys. 

Greek 
Greek  202  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher 
numbers. 

101-102.     Beginning  Greek. 

(Credit,  six  hours).     Mr.  Bmnicker. 

201-202.    Intermediate  Greek. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 

301-302.    Homer. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

303-304.    Greek  Historians. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 

311.    Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Required  of  concentrators  In  Greek;  open  to  other  qualified  students,  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Turlington. 

401-402.     Greek  Tragedy. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

411-412.    Introduction  to  Linguistics. 

Required  of  majors  m  Greek;  open  to  other  students  accepted  by  the  instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 
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Latin 
Latin  202  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher 
numbers. 

101-102.     Beginning  Latin. 

(Credit,  six  hours).    Mr.  Turlington, 

201-202.    Intermediate  Latin. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

301-302.    Latin  Historians. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Turlington. 

303-304.    The  Lyric  Poets. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

311.    Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Required  of  concentrators  in  Latin;  open  to  other  qualified  students.    (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

401-402.    Roman  Drama. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 

411-412.    Introduction  to  Linguistics. 

Required  of  majors  in  Latin;  open  to  other  students  accepted  by  the  instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Turlmgton. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated 
Indefinitely.     Staff. 


COMPUTER   SCIENCE 

161.  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Programming. 

Introduction  to  data  processing  with  practical  work  In  the  IBM  1620.  Either  a 
Business  Emphasis  (readings  In  applications)  or  a  Scientific  Emphasis  (preparation  of 
FORTRAN  programs)  may  be  elected.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  (Credit, 
one  hour).    Mr.  Peyser. 

162.  Intermediate  Data  Processing. 

Advanced  FORTRAN  programming;  mathlne  language  programming;  Symbolic 
Programming  System.  Prerequisite:  161  with  Scientific  Emphasis.  (Credit,  one 
hour).    Mr.  Peyser. 
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DRAMA 
Mr.  Resur 

101.    Theatre  Practice. 

This  course  is  structured  around  a  representative  drama  that  is  presented  on  the 
Guerry  stage.  The  technical,  psychological,  and  philosophical  aspects  of  play  production 
are  discussed  and  integrated  into  the  presentation  of  the  representative  drama. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Resur. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  Degen 

Associate  Professor  M.  Goodstein 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Schaefer 

This  department  provides  instruction  for  students  interested  in  un- 
derstanding our  economic  society:  its  development  and  principles,  its 
problems  and  trends,  and  its  public  and  private  institutions.  The 
program  is  designed  to  be  broad  in  nature  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents with  various  career  interests.  Many  majors  go  on  to  graduate 
or  professional  schools,  chiefly  in  economics,  business  administration, 
and  law,  but  also  in  such  fields  as  public  administration,  international 
relations,  medicine,  and  theology. 

A  minimum  of  10  semester  courses,  or  30  semester  hours,  is  normally 
required  of  a  major  in  this  department.  Four  courses  are  prescribed 
for  all  majors:  Economics  101,  305,  301  or  306,  and  401.  Other  courses 
are  recommended  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  individual  interests  and 
future  plans.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  who  are  considering  a  major 
in  economics  are  invited  to  discuss  their  interests  with  members  of 
the  department's  faculty. 

All  majors  in  this  department  are  required  to  pass  a  written  com- 
prehensive examination.  In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  an 
oral  examination  will  be  given  to  candidates  for  honors. 

Students  may  satisfy  the  social  science  degree  requirement  by  taking 
Economics  101  plus  one  300  level  course  in  economics,  or  by  taking 
Economics  101  and  a  semester  of  political  science.  Economics  101 
is  normally  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses,  but  in  exceptional  cases, 
with  the  permission  of  the  department  head,  other  courses  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 


L 
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101.     Introduction  to  Economics. 

Essentia]  concepts  for  understanding  modern  economic  activity  and  economic  issues 
involving  public  policy.     (Credit,  three  hours).     StaflF. 

211.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  reduction  of  data, 
statistical  inference,  correlation  analysis,  index  numbers,  and  time  series.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Schaefer. 

212.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting. 

The  conceptual  nature  and  general  procedures  of  business  accounting;  transactions, 
accounts,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  income  statement;  the  accounting  cycle.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Staff. 

213.  Business  Law. 

The  mam  principles  of  business  law:  contracts,  bailments,  negotiable  instrum^ts, 
tommon  carriers,  insurance,  sales,  wills,  nature  of  legal  remedies.  How  and  when  to 
seek  legal  advice.  Also  listed  as  Political  Science  213.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

301.    Money  and  Banking. 

Historical  and  analytical  study  of  the  American  monetary  and  banking  system,  with 
particular  attention  to  monetary  standards,  commercial  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  monetary  theory.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Degen. 

304.  Labor  Economics. 

History  and  theory  of  the  American  labor  movement;  labor-management  relations; 
governmental  policies  affecting  labor.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Schaefer. 

305.  Microeconomic  Theory. 

The  study  of  consumer,  firm,  and  industry  behavior  and  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
in  output  and  mput  markets  and  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Schaefer. 

306.  Macroeconomic  Theory. 

The  theory  of  economic  growth,  employment,  and  tlie  price  level.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 

307.  Income  Distribution  and  Public  Policy. 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  consequences  of  income  as  it  is  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  and  policies  relating  to  the  poor. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Goodstein. 

321.     American  Economic  History:  The  Character  of  Economic  Growth. 

A  historical  study  of  how  American  economic  growth  has  occurred  in  terms  of  the 
processes,  institutions,  and  ideas  involved.  Coverage  extends  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present.     Also  listed  as  History  321.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Goodstein. 
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322.    American  Economic  History:  The  Problems  of  Economic  Growth. 

A  historical  study  of  the  economic  problems  that  have  emerged  as  America  has 
grown,  and  their  causes.  Considerable  attention  Is  paid  to  the  history  of  government 
polity  and  its  ideological  background.  Also  listed  as  History  322,  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 

337.     International  Economics. 

Historical,  institutional,  and  theoretical  study  of  International  trade,  finante,  and 
the  role  of  government  in  international  economic  relations.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  economy  is  examined.  International  economic  Institutions,  such 
as  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  are  analyzed.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Degen. 

?40.     Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics. 

The  mathematical  formulation  of  economic  theory  and  a  study  of  selected  topics 
In  economics  drawn  from  among  linear  programming,  input-output  analysis,  general 
equilibrium  analysis,  growth  models,  and  econometrics.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Schaefer. 

350.     Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

The  major  types  of  economic  systems — capitalism,  socialism,  and  communism — are 
considered.  The  theory  of  each  system  is  studied.  The  evolution  and  present 
operation  of  the  economics  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  various  other  European  countries  are  described,  analyzed,  and  compared. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Degen. 

401.    History  of  Economic  Thought. 

A  study  of  the  principal  sthools  of  economic  thought,  their  development  and 
inter-relationship:  Mertantlllstic,  Physlocratic,  Classical,  Utopian,  Socialist,  Neo- 
classical, and  Keynesian;  a  brief  consideration  of  other  miscellaneous  schools  of 
thought.  Emphasis  on  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  J.  S.  Mill,  Marx,  Marshall, 
and  Keynes.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Degen. 

404.     Seminar  in  Economic  Development. 

A  study  of  the  revolutionary  changes  taking  place  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  Considers  theories,  policies,  and  problems  of  accelerating  economic  growth 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Economic,  historical,  political,  and  social  factors 
are  covered.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Degen. 

450.    Independent  Study. 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours. 
May  be  repeated  Indefinitely.     Staff. 


EDUCATION 

211.    Educational   Issues  in  Contemporary  Society. 

Readings  and  discussions  concerning  current  issues  in  American  education.  The 
course  will  consider  such  writers  as:  Bruner,  Conant,  Goodman,  Holt,  Kozol,  Skinner, 
and  others.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Miss  Morrow. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Harrison 

Professor  Moore 

Professor  B.  Rhys 

Professor  Lytle 

Assistant  Professor  Ralston 

Assistant  PfvOfessor  Cocke 

Assistant  Professor  Arnold 

Assistant  Professor  Stirling 

*Mr.  Robertson 

fMR.  Tate 
Mr.  Reishman 

A  student  majoring  in  English  will  be  required  to  pass  a  written 
comprehensive  examination. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  eighth  semester,  an  English  major  with  an 
average  of  B  or  better  may  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  honors.  He 
will  be  registered  for  English  452,  will  be  assigned  to  a  tutor,  and  will 
write  an  honors  essay  under  the  direction  of  his  tutor.  A  candidate  for 
honors  will  take  a  one-hour  oral  examination  in  addition  to  the  written 
examination. 

Unless  othervv^se  indicated,  all  courses  meet  three  hours  a  week  and 
give  three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

101-102.     Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

First  semester:  several  plays  by  Shakespeare.  Second  semester:  Chaucer,  Milton. 
Keats,  one  or  more  modem  poets,  and  a  novel.    Themes  both  semesters.     StaflF. 

201-202.     Representative  Masterpieces. 

European  literature  In  translation.  First  semester:  The  Iliad,  Th  Odyssey,  Greek 
plays,  Lucretius,  Second  semester:  The  Divine  Comedy,  Faust,  Anna  Karenina. 
Staff. 

301-302.     Shakespeare.      Mr.  Harrison. 

303-304.     Romantic   Literature.    Mr.   Stirling. 

305-306.     Victorian  Literature.    Mr.   Reishman. 

307-308.     Contemporary  Literature. 

First  Semester:  Contemporary  Fiction.  Mr.  Lytle.  Second  semester:  Contempo- 
rary Verse.    Mr.  Ralston. 
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309-310.  American   Literature.     Mr.  Moore. 

311-312.  Medieval  English  Literature.    Mr.   Rhys. 

313-314.  Non-dramatic  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.      Mr.  Arnold. 

315-316.  Restoration   and   Eighteenth   Century.    Mr.  Moore. 

317-318.  English  Drama  to  1642.    Mr.  Cocke. 

319.    The  Arts  of  Reading  Poetry.     Mr.  Tate. 

321-322.  For  Junior  majors.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester).     Mr.  Harrison. 

351.     Independent  Study. 

Reading  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with   an  instructor.     Credit  from   one  to 
three  hours,  to  be  determined  by  instructor.    May  be  repeated.    Staff. 

401-402.     Seminar:     English  Literary  Criticism.     Mr.  Harrison. 

403.  Seminar:       Studies  in  Prose  Fiction.     Mr.  Rhys. 

404.  Seminar:       Studies  In  Dramatic  Literature.    Mr.  Rhys. 

407-408.     Seminar:     Advanced  Writing.     Mr.  Lytle. 

409-410.    Seminar:     Studies  In  Biblical  Literature.     Mr.  Ralston.      (This  course  is 
Identical  with  Religion  409-410). 

421-422.     Survey  of  English  Literature. 

(Credit,  one  hour  each  semester).     Mr.   Harrison. 

452.    Honors  Tutorial.      (Second  semester). 


FINE  ARTS 

Mr.  Barrett 
Assistant  Professor  Carlos 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  an  essentially  non-professional 
curriculum  for  students  who  are  interested  in  art  but  who  intend  to 
major  in  other  fields,  as  well  as  for  those  who  Intend  to  major  in  art. 

A  student  majoring  in  Fine  Arts  must  take  a  minimum  of  30  hours. 
He  may  concentrate  his  efforts  either  in  the  studio  courses  or  in  the 
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art  history  and  theory  courses.  If  the  student  chooses  to  speclahze  in 
art  history  and  theory,  he  should  take  three  hours  of  studio  workshop 
for  every  six  hours  of  history  and  theory.  To  major  in  studio  courses, 
he  should  take  three  hours  of  art  history  and  theory  for  every  six  hours 
of  studio.  In  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department,  pertinent 
related  courses  from  other  departments  will  be  chosen  to  complete 
his  program. 

101-102.     Art  Appreciation-Theory. 

This  course  includes  analysis  techniques  for  study  of  the  structural  and  aesthetic 
principles  of  pictorial  composition  and  design  and  their  relationship  to  the  other 
humanities  in  contemporary  society.  loi.  Explores  painting  and  the  graphic  arts. 
102.  Explores  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester)     Mr.  Barrett. 

155-156.    Freehand  Drawing. 

A  beginning  course  in  seeing  and  drawing  realistically  simple  still-life  objects  and 
casts,  portraits,  landscapes,  and  figure  sketches  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  pastels.  No 
previous  experience  in  art  is  necessary.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Barrett. 

157-158.    Introductory   Two-Dimensional  Design. 

The  basic  principles  of  two-dimensional  design  concepts  are  explored.  Creative 
experiments  are  made,  using  line,  shape,  plane,  color,  and  texture  to  express  graphi- 
cally an  idea  in  flat  or  shallow  space.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Barrett. 

159.    Experiments  in  Color.       (Offered  each  semester). 

The  Course  consists  of  an  analysis  of  color  theories  through  a  series  of  eight  ex- 
periments using  different  media  and  tools.  No  previous  experience  In  art  is  necessary. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Barrett. 

161-162.     Beginning   Painting. 

The  techniques  of  oil,  water  color,  pastels,  and  synthetic  media  are  explored 
through  still-life,  portrait,  and  landscape.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Barrett. 

163-164.     Beginning   and   Intermediate   Photography. 

Basic  darkroom  procedures  explored,  including  picture  taking  and  photographic 
composition.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Carlos. 

165-166.     Basic  Sculpture. 

Modeling  and  firing,  plaster  casting,  wood  carving,  and  welding.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Carlos. 

201.     Medieval  Art. 

From  Early  Christian  to  Gothic  Art.  First  Semester  1970-1971  and  every  three 
years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Carlos. 
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202.     The  Italian  Renaissance. 

From  Trecento  to  Cinquecento.  Second  Semester  19701971  and  every  three  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Carlos. 

251-252.    Introductory  Three-Dimensional  Design. 

Basic  three-dimensional  concepts  of  form  and  space  relationships,  structural  funda- 
mentals, and  chance  forms  are  analyzed  and  graphically  expressed.  Prerequisite: 
Civil  Engineering  loi,  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Barrett. 

253-254.    Advanced  Freehand  Drawing. 

Drawmg  techniques  includmg  outline,  contour,  expression,  gesture,  and  haptics. 
Advanced  anatomy  and  perspective.  Prerequisite:  1SS-156,  or  equivalent.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Carlos. 

257-258.    Advanced  Painting. 

A  written  statement  of  painting  objectives  related  to  a  series  of  paintings.     Form, 

content,  and  structure  analyzed  in  terms  of  subject  matter.     Prerequisite:     161-162, 

or  equivalent.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Carlos. 

301.  From  the  XVII  Century  to  Impressionism. 

First  Semester  1971-1972  and  every  three  years.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Carlos. 

302.  Contemporary  Art. 

Second  Semester  1971-1972  and  every  three  years.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Carlos. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.    Staff. 


FORESTRY 

Professor  Cheston 

Professor  Baird 

Associate  Professor  Smith 

Research  Center  Lecturers 

Mr.  Mignery 

Mr.  Russell 

*Mr.  Smalley 

Dr.  Loftus 

The  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry  will  provide  the  student  with  a  strong  background 

*0n  leave  1969-1970. 
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in  general  education  and  with  sufficient  course  work  in  forestry  to 
enable  him  to  enter  the  professional  field  or  to  pursue  advanced  study. 
Of  the  128  semester  hours'  credit  required  for  graduation,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  are  required  in  the  humanities  and  the  natural  and 
social  sciences,  and  one-third  in  the  professional  area.  Sufficient  field 
and  laboratory  work  in  forestry  and  related  studies  are  included  in 
the  curriculum. 

The  forest  land  of  the  University,  comprising  over  7,000  acres  of 
hardwoods  and  1,500  acres  of  pine  plantations,  is  managed  under  the 
multiple  use  concept  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of  benefits  to  the 
University,  community,  and  region.  These  benefits  are  education, 
research,  water  supply,  recreation,  v/ildiife,  and  income  from  timber 
sales.  Forestry  students  share  in  solutions  to  problems  encountered 
in  managing  the  Sewanee  forest. 

Two  curricula  are  suggested  for  students  majoring  in  forestry.  One 
is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  professional  career  immediately 
upon  completing  the  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Forestry  degree. 
The  other  prepares  the  qualified  student  for  graduate  work  in  a  special- 
ized field  of  forestry. 

Terminal  Curriculum 
Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

Biology   I0I-I02  Civil  Engineering  101-102 

English  101-102  Economics  101-102 

Foreign  Language  101-102  or  201-202  Foreign  Language  201-202 

Forestry  101-102  History  101-102 

Mathematics  loi,  104  Philosophy  loi 

Physical  Education  Political   Science   loi 

Physical  Education 

Junior  Year  Senior  Year 

Forestry  201-202  Forestry  304 

Forestry  301-302,  303                                       Forestry  401-402 

Forestry  305-306  Forestry  403-404 

Religion  111-112  Forestry  405-406 

Electives  Electives 

Graduate  School  Preparation* 

Sophomore  Year  Junior  Year 

Chemistry  101-102  Biology  206,  301 

Economics    loi,   211  Forestry  301-302,  303 

Foreign  Language  201-202  Forestry  305-306 

History   101-102  Philosophy   loi 

Mathematics  201-202  Political  Science  lOl 

Physical  Education  Religion  111-112 


*Freshman  year  is  the  same  as  that  for  Terminal  Curriculum. 
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Senior  Yeaii 
Economics   305 
Forestry  401-402 
Forestry  403-404 
Forestry  405-406 
Electives 

During  the  spring  recess  of  the  senior  year  each  forestry  student  is 
required  to  perform  intensive  field  work  and  prepare  a  written  report. 
One  hour's  credit  is  granted  for  this  work.  The  cost  of  board  and 
room  for  this  period  is  borne  by  the  student. 

During  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year,  forestry  students  ac- 
company an  instructor  on  an  extended  field  trip  to  visit  various  forestry 
projects  of  regional  significance.  Students  ordinarily  will  visit  logging 
operations,  national  forests,  and  other  points  of  particular  educational 
value. 

Each  forestry  major  is  required  tO'  spend  two  summers  engaged  in 
practical  forestry  work  in  lieu  of  the  common  forestry  school  summer 
camp.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  remunerative  employment 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  or  by  forest  products  industries. 
The  Forestry  Department  works  actively  to  locate  summer  employment 
foT  its  students.  At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
a  student  may  substitute  for  the  summer  a  practical  work  requirement 
not  less  than  six  semester  hours  of  credit  earned  at  a  summer  camp 
conducted  by  a  college  or  university. 

100.  Natural  Resources,  Environmental  Quality  and  Economic  Growth. 

A  study  of  man  and  his  environment  stressing  the  interrelationships  of  man  and 
the  natural  world.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours).    Staff. 

101.  Dendrology. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  principal  commercial  forest  trees  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding tree  ranges,  principal  uses,  silvical  requirements,  and  major  identifying  fea- 
tures. Identification  of  the  trees  and  native  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

102.  Wood  Anatomy  and  Identification. 

A  basic  anatomical  study  of  wood  elements,  their  various  stru'ctural  characteristics 
and  functions;  hand  lens  and  microscopic  identification  of  woods.  Lectures,  two  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

201.     Forest  Products. 

A  study  of  the  goods  and  services  derived  from  forest  lands.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Balrd. 
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202.    Forest  Protection. 

Principles  of  protecting  forests  from  atmospheric  agencies,  disease,  fire,  insects, 
and  wildlife.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
Mr.  Smith. 

301-302.    Forest  Mensuration. 

Principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  estimation  of  forestry  parameters.  The 
first  semester  is  devoted  principally  to  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  statistical 
analysis  and  to  their  application  in  the  field  of  forestry.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,,  four  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Balrd. 

303.  Forestry  Field  Work. 

An  Intensive  survey  of  a  forested  area:  collection,  organization,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  data  summarized  in  a  written  report.  Conducted  during  the 
sprmg  recess.     (Credit,  one  hour).     Mr.  Balrd. 

304.  Wildlife  Management. 

General  principles  ©f  wildlife  management  as  applied  to  forestry.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Cheston. 

305.  Forest  Ecology. 

The  interrelationship  of  environmental  factors  and  forest  vegetation  with  emphasis 
on  micrometeorology,  tree  physiology,  and  the  fundamentals  of  soil  science.  Lectures, 
three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Smith. 

306.  Silviculture. 

Theories  and  techniques  of  applying  ecological  knowledge  to  the  control  of  establish- 
ment, composition,  and  growth  of  forests.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

401.  Forest  Management. 

The  application  of  business  methods  and  technical  forestry  principles  to  the  operation 
of  a  forest  property.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  102.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Cheston. 

402.  Forest  Valuation. 

Economic  analysis  of  forestry  activities.  Appraisal  and  valuation  of  forest  land 
and  stumpage.     Prerequisite:     Forestry  401.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.   Cheston. 

403.  Economics  of  American  Forestry. 

An  Initial  examination  of  the  forestry  segment  of  the  American  economy  conducted 
within  the  framework  of  conventional  economic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Economics  loi. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Balrd. 

404.  Forest  History  and  Policy. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  public  and  private  forestry  in  the  United  States 
and  a  tonsideratlon  of  some  current  policy  issues.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Balrd. 
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405-406.    Forestry  Seminar. 

Intensive  literature  review  of  selected  topics  and  independent  study  of  an  ex- 
perimental nature  in  the  field  of  forestry.  (Credit,  one  or  two  hours  each  semester). 
Staff. 


FRENCH 

Professor  Buck 

Professor  Bates 

Associate  Professor  Jones 

Assistant  Professor  J.  Schaefer 

Assistant  Professor  Pitts 

A  major  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  selected 
from  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

101-102.    Elementan'  French. 

The  phonology  and  basic  structure  of  the  French  language.  (Credit,  six  hours). 
Staff. 

201-202.     Intermediate  French. 

Intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  modern  texts.  Continued  drill  in  pronunciation 
and  oral  expression.  Prerequisite:  French  102  or  two  years  of  French  in  secondary 
school.     (Credit,  three  hours  eath  semester).     Staff. 

301-302.    An  Introduction  to  French  Literature. 

A  study  of  representative  masterpieces  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to  the 
present.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Staff. 

311-312.     Composition  and  Conversation. 

Intensive  exercises  in  the  use  of  written  and  oral  French.  Reading  and  discussion 
of  contemporary  texts.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).     Staff. 

401.  The  Seventeenth  Century. 

Authors  of  the  age  of  Henri  IV  and  Richelieu,  with  emphasis  on  baroque  poets, 
Comeille,  Descartes,  and  Pascal.  Fall,  1970  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Jones. 

402.  The  Seventeenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  classical  authors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  with  emphasis  on 
Mollere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Racine.  Spring,  1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours).  Mr.  Jones. 
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403.     The  Eighteenth  Century, 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment,  with  emphasis  on  the 
thought  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Fall,  1971  and  alter- 
nate years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Jones. 

405.  Tfee  Romantic  Movement. 

A  study  of  the  major  authors,  with  emphasis  on  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  de 
Vigny,  Hugo,  and  Musset.  Readings,  lectures,  reports.  Fall,  1971  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Buck. 

406.  The  Realistic  Novel. 

The  fiction  of  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  Readings,  lectures,  reports. 
Spring,  1970  and  alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Buck. 

407.  The  Late  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  authors  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  with  emphasis  on  Letonte  de  Lisle 
and  Baudelaire.     Fall,  1970  and  alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Buck. 

408.  Contemporary  Literature. 

The  novel,  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  twentieth  century.  Readings,  lectures,  re- 
ports.    Spring,  1971.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Bates. 

409.  The  Renaissance. 

A  study  of  the  major  authors,  with  emphasis  on  Rabelais,  the  Pleiade  poets,  and 
Montaigne.    Readings,  lectures,  and  short  papers.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Jones. 

435-436.     Senior  Tutorial. 

Special  topics.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester) .     Staff. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  re- 
peated indefinitely.     Staff. 


GERMAN 

Professor  Whitesell 

Assistant  Professor  Lockard* 

Mrs.  Mullen 

The  minimum  requirement  for  majors  in  German  is  30  credit  hours, 
including  311-312  and  405-406;  those  planning  to  continue  the  German 
major  in  graduate  school  should  take  36  hours  in  the  Department. 


*0n   leave   1969- 1970. 
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101-102.     Beginning  German. 

Grammar  and  easy  reading;  tonsiderable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  pronunciation  and 
elementary  conversation  through  the  practice  techniques  of  the  language  laboratory. 
In  the  second  semester  the  study  of  grammar  is  continued,  but  special  attention  is 
given  to  rapid  and  exact  reading  of  German  texts.     (Credit,  six  hours).    Mrs.  Mullen. 

201-202.     Intermediate  German. 

Representative  pieces  of  modem  German  prose  and  poetry  are  read  and  discussed 
with  primary  emphasis  upon  the  exact  understanding  of  the  texts.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  the  language  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  German  101-102.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Whitesell. 

301-302.    Advanced  Readings. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  stories  by  Storm,  Meyer,  Keller,  Stifter,  and 
Grillparzer.  In  the  second  semester  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  is  studied  as  an 
Introduction  to  German  Classicism.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  White- 
sell. 

311-312.     Intermediate  German  Conversation  and  Composition. 

Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  drill  in  colloquial  idioms.  Grammar  review. 
Regular  practice  in  composition  at  the  intermediate  level;  part  of  the  work  is  based 
on  current  periodicals  and  recordings  by  representative  modern  German  speakers.  The 
course  is  conducted  in  German  and  is  required  of  majors.  Prerequisite:  German  201- 
202.  With  permission  of  instructor  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  201-202.  (Credit, 
three  hours  ea'ch  semester).     Mrs.  Mullen. 

401-402.     Goethe's  Life  and  Work. 

Faust,  Werther,  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  and  the  major  lyrics  are  read  entire  in  class. 
Each  semester  one  other  major  work  of  Goethe  is  assigned  for  outstanding  reading.  Pre- 
requisite: German  301-302  or  consent  of  instructor.  1969-1970  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Whitesell. 

403-404.     Schiller's  Life  and  Work. 

Die  Rduber,  Kabafe  und  Lie  be,  and  Don  Carlos,  together  with  the  early  poetry, 
are  read  in  the  first  semester.  Wallenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  the 
later  poetry  are  studied  in  the  second.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Lockard. 

405-406.     Survey  of  German  Literature. 

The  history  of  German  literature  is  studied  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
present  day.  Pvequired  of  all  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Whitesell. 

407-408.     German  Romanticism. 

Readings  in  the  principal  writers  of  the  Romantic  Movement  with  special  attention 
to  their  background  In  the  tradition  of  literature  and  folklore.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each   semester).     Mr.  Whitesell. 
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410-411.    Introduction  to  Middle  High  German. 

In  the  first  semester  Middle  High  German  grammar  and  easy  readings  in  the 
Nibelungenlied  are  offered.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  selections  from  the  court 
epic  {Iwein,  Tristan,  Parzival)  and  Minnesang.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Whitesell. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  from  one  to  three  hours).  Prerequisite:  302  and 
312  or  equivalent.     May  be  repeated  indefinitely.     Staff. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Webb 

Associate  Professor  Campbell 

Associate  Professor  Cushman 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Goodstein 

Assistant  Professor  King 

Mr.  Flynn 

Dr.  Ritchie 

Students  planning  to  major  in  history  should  satisfy  the  basic  degree 
requirements  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Those  plan- 
ning to  continue  their  study  of  history  in  graduate  school  are  advised 
to  select  French  or  German  as  their  language. 

The  major  in  history  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  meth- 
ods of  historical  research  and  thought,  and  a  foundation  in  European 
and  American  History.  The  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  senior  year  will  emphasize  an  understanding  of  broad  patterns  and 
interrelationships,  in  three  of  the  following  four  fields:  1)  Europe  be- 
fore 1700;  (2)  Europe  after  1700;  (3)  English  History;  and  (4) 
American  History.  One  of  these  will  be  a  primary  field,  and  the  other 
two  secondary  fields.  Students  should  offer  fifteen  hours  of  accept- 
able course  work  in  one,  and  nine  in  each  of  two  others. 

All  majors  should  supplement  their  work  in  the  department  with  a 
broad  range  of  courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  Papers  submitted  for  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tions will  be  expected  to  reflect  this  extra-departmental  work. 

101-102.     An  Introductory  History  of  Europe. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems  of  modem  civilization   and  to 
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provide  a   batkground  for  courses  in   economics   and   political   science   as   well   as   in 
history.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     StaflF. 

103-104. 

An  advanced  section  of  History  101-102  for  selected  freshmen. 

201-202.    History  of  the  United  States. 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of 
the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mrs.  Goodstein. 

205-206.     History  of  England. 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  Constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of 
England  and  the  British  Empire  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Campbell. 

207-208.     Russian  History. 

An  introduction  to  major  developments  in  Russian  social  and  political  life  from 
the  Kievan  state  to  the  present.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  element  of 
continuity  and  change  between  Czarist  Russia  and  the  present  Soviet  state.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Ritchie. 

301-302.    Ancient  History. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  world  from  pre-historic  times  tlirough  the  third  century 
after  Christ.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  King. 

303-304.    Medieval  History,  300-1300. 

The  history  of  medieval  Europe  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
special  emphasis  on  social,  economic,  and  religious  developments.  1969-1970  and 
alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  King. 

305.  The  Renaissance. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  in  northern  Europe,  the 
Protestant  Revolt,  and  the  Catholic  Reform.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Cushman. 

306.  The  Reformation  Era. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with 
attention  to  the  interaction  of  religion  and  society.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Cushman. 

308.    The  Revolutionary  Era. 

A  history  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  particular  attention  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  'The  Age  of  Democratic  Revolution"  (1760-1800)  and  to  the 
French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  periods.  1 970-1 971  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Ritchie. 
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309.    Modern  Europe,   1815-1914. 

A  study  of  the  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Industrial  Revolution,  nationalism,  and  imperialism,  and  the  origins  of 
World  War  I.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Flynn. 

311.     Recent  and  Contemporary  Europe. 

Modem  Europe  since  1914;  the  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  the 
ideological  conflict,  economic  nationalism,  and  the  search  for  a  system  of  collective 
security.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Flynn. 

313-314.     British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

The  history  of  the  first  and  second  British  Empires,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  historical  development  of  Canada,  India,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Campbell. 

317.  Eighteenth  Century  England. 

A  seminar  in  eighteenth  century  English  studies  with  emphasis  on  the  social  and 
cultural  development.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Campbell. 

318,  Twentieth  Century  England. 

A  social,  economic,  and  cultural  study  of  Britain,  including  her  international  position 
and  socialism.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Campbell. 

321-322.     American  Economic  History. 

Same  as  Economics  321-322.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr,  Goodstein. 

324.     Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America. 

The  development  of  institutions  and  ideas  in  colonial  society.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mrs.  Goodstein. 

3^*3.     The  American  West. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  v/est  and  of  the  concept  of  the  West 
in  American  thought.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mrs.  Goodstein. 

327.  The  Old  South. 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Southern  nationalism  from  the  War  of  181 2 
to  the  Civil  War.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Webb. 

328.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  study  in  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  response  of  American  democracy  to  the 
problems  of  urbanism  and  industrialism  at  home  and  to  the  responsibilities  of  world 
conflict  abroad.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Webb. 

329.  The  New  South. 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  New  South  from  Reconstruction  through  the  Gvil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Webb. 

331.     Diplomatic   History   of   the   United   States. 

A  survey  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  American  Revo- 
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lution  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  historical  evolution  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth  century.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Webb. 

338-339.     Problems  in  History. 

Advanced  courses  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only.  Emphasis  placed  upon 
individual  work  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours  eath 
semester) .     Staff. 

351-352.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  techniques  of  historical  writing  and  research. 
Interpretations  of  modern  historical  writing.  Required  of  all  junior  majors.  (Credit, 
one  hour  each  semester).     Staff. 

359.     The  Russian  Revolution. 

Examines  the  development  and  the  course  of  revolutionary  thought  and  Its  applica- 
tion between  1825  and  1930.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Ritchie. 

361-362.     Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States. 

Selected  problems  In  the  development  of  American  ideas  and  social  structures, 
1 800-1960.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  Individual  reports  and  class  discussion.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).     Mrs.  Goodsteln. 

365-366.     Medieval  England. 

A  study  of  the  English  Middle  Ages  which  concentrates  on  the  period  1066-1377 
with  special  attention  to  social,  political,  and  religious  developments.  (Credit,  three 
hours  eath  semester).     Mr.  King. 

367-368.     Germany  from  Luther  to  Adenauer. 

The  development  of  Germany  in  the  light  of  major  themes  In  the  development  of 
Western  Civilization,  from  the  Reformation  to  Germany  after  1945.  (Credit,  three 
hours    each    semester).     Mr.    Flynn. 

444.     Independent  Study 

Fof  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 

451-452.     Senior  Tutorial. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  historians  and 
historical  philosophies  through  individual  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  Instruc- 
tor.    (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Cushman. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY   SEMINARS 

100.    Freshman  Seminar. 

An  introductory  semmar  investigating  some  of  the  relations  between  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  language.     (Credit,  two  hours). 

300. 

An  examination  of  fundamental  human  issues  from  an  interdlstiplinary  viewpoint. 
The  methods,  interrelationships,  and  contributions  of  the  various  disciplines  are 
studied  as  each  issue  is  explored.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  in  the 
college.  One  two^hour  discussion  period  per  week.  This  course  Is  offered  only  on  a 
pass-fail  basis.  Enrollment  in  each  section  is  limited  to  fifteen  students.  (Credit, 
two  hours).     Staff:     Members  of  the  University  Faculty. 

316.     Philosophy  of  Science. 

Lectures,  one  hour;  tutorial,  two  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  McCrady. 


LIBRARY    SCIENCE 
Mrs.  Timmons 

The  organization  of  library  materials,  and  the  use  of  the  standard  reference  tools 
most  helpful  in  academic  research.     (Credit,  one  hour). 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Cross 

Professor  Puckette 

Associate  Professor  McLeod 

Assistant  Professor  Alvarez 

Assistant  Professor  Ebey 

Mr.  Priestley 

The  mathematics  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  any  two  three- 
hour  semester  courses.  Those  students  who  do  not  need  or  desire  two 
semesters  of  calculus  usually  take  101-104.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  science  or  mathematics  beyond  the  introductory  courses  take  101- 
102  or  151-152. 

A  major  in  mathematics  normally  includes  151-152,  207-208,  305-306, 
311,  314  and  401-402. 
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Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  meet  three  times  a  week  and 
give  three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

101-102.     Introductory  Calculus. 

The  basic  freshman  course. 

104.    Finite  Mathematics. 

An  Introductory  course  serving  to  unify  several  elementary  topics  in  mathematics. 

151-152.     Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

A  combined  course  for  selected  freshmen.  It  includes  a  thorough  treatment  of 
calculus,  with  the  omission  of  functions  of  several  variables. 

207-208.    Calculus  of  Several  Variables  with  Linear  Algebra. 

An  mtroductlon  to  linear  algebra  and  a  treatment  of  the  calculus  of  several  variables. 
Prerequisite:     Mathematics  151-152  or  permission  of  Instructor. 

211.     Mathematical  Models  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

This  course  considers  several  problems  in  the  sdcial  sciences.  Mathematical  de- 
scriptions of  the  problems  are  formulated  and  examined.  Several  of  the  models  have 
applicability  to  many  problems. 

213.    Elementary  Number  Theory. 

An  introduction  to  the  integers.  Intludes  the  standard  number-theoretic  functions, 
properties  of  the  primes,  analysis  of  congruences,  quadratic  residues,  and  other  topics 
selected  according  to  the  interests  and  backgrounds  of  the  students. 

305-306.     Modem  Algebra, 

A  study  of  the  standard  algebraic  structures:  groups,  rings  and  ideals,  fields,  and 
integral  domains.     Normally  required  of  all  majors. 

311.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

An  introduction  to  analytic  functions,  Including  the  elementary  functions  in  the 
'complex  plane,  Cauchy's  integral  formula,  Taylor  and  Laurent  series,  the  residue 
theorem,  conformal  mapping,  and  analytic  continuation.  Applications  to  elementary 
mathematics  and  physical  problems.     Prerequisite:     Mathematics  208. 

312.  Differential  Equations. 

Properties  of  solutions  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Introduction  to  partial 
differential  equations,  and  applications  to  physical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 207  or  permission  of  instructor. 

314.    Topology. 

A  discussion  of  general  topology,  Including  non-metric  spaces.  Notions  of  com- 
pactness, connectedness,  local  compactnesss  and  connectedness,  with  emphasis  on  ap- 
plications to  analysis.     Prerequisite:      Mathematics    305   or  permission   of   Instructor. 
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320.  History  of  Mathematics. 

This  course  begins  with  Pythagoras  and  covers  selected  topics  up  to  about  1930. 
These  will  include  Greek  matliematics,  the  development  of  calculus,  non-Euclidean 
geometry,  the  axiomatic  definition  of  the  real  numbers,  and  the  set  theory  contra- 
dictions. 

321.  Probability  and  Statistics. 

A  treatment  of  probability  and  a  logical  development  of  the  framework  of  mathe- 
matical statistics.  It  includes  sampling,  estimation  of  parameters,  hypothesis  testing, 
and  confidence  methods.    Prerequisite:     calculus. 

401-402.     Mathematical  Analysis. 

An  introduction  to  real  variable  theory,  calculus  on  arbitrary  vector  spates,  and 
calculus  on  manifolds.  Students  in  402  are  allowed  to  do  independent  study  on  re- 
lated topics  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207-208 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

403-404.     Honors  Seminar. 

Selected  topics. 

405-406.     Senior  Tutorial. 

Independent  study  in  a  selected  topic. 

409.  Mathematical  Logic. 

Same  as  Philosophy  409. 

410.  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics. 

Same  as  Physics  410. 

450.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     Credit  variable.     May  be  repeated.     Staff. 


MUSIC 

Associate  Professor  Running 
Associate  Professor  McCrory 

Course  oflFerings  in  music  are  planned  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  music  as  a  part  of  liberal 
education.  Generally,  Music  101-102,  201-202,  and  301-302  may  be 
elected  by  students  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  music. 
Students  interested  in  other  courses  should  consult  with  the  instructor 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  their  preparation. 
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101-102,     Music  Fundamentals. 

A  study  of  the  signs  and  symbols  of  music.  Learning  to  follow  a  printed  score. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Music  loi  is  prerequisite  for  Music  102.  (Credit,  two  hours 
each  semester).     Miss  McCrory. 

201-202.    Appreciation  of  Music. 

To  assist  the  student  toward  intelligent  and  appreciative  listening,  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  works  of  the  great  composers.  Prerequisite:  Music  101-102  or  equivalent 
musical  background.  Music  201  is  prerequisite  for  Music  202.  One  hour  a  week. 
(Credit^  one  hour  each  semester).    Miss  McCrory. 

209-210.     Music  of  the  Baroque  Era. 

Offered  1969-70  and  every  four  years.  One  hour  a  week.  (Credit,  one  hour  each 
semester).    Mr.  Running. 

211-212.    Music  of  the  Classic  Period. 

Offered  1970-71  and  every  four  years.  One  hour  a  week.  (Credit,  one  hour  each 
semester).    Mr.  Running. 

213-214.    Music  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

Offered  1971-72  and  every  four  years.  One  hour  a  week.  (Credit,  one  hour  each 
semester).    Mr.  Running. 

215-216.    Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Offered  1972-73  and  every  four  years.  One  hour  a  week.  (Credit,  one  hour  each 
semester).    Mr.  Running. 

301-302.     History  of  Music. 

A  survey  of  musical  styles  from  plainsong  through  the  polyphonic,  classic,  and  ro- 
mantic sthools  to  the  present.  Music  301  is  prerequisite  for  Music  302.  Three 
hours  a  week.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Miss  McCrory. 

'101-402.    Music  Theory. 

A  study  of  the  materials  of  music.    Ear  training,  keyboard  harmony,  musical  dictar 

tion,   part-writing,   and   analysis.     Registration   by  permission   of   instructor.     Three 

hours  a  week,     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Running, 

403.  Advanced  Theory. 

Continuation  of  Music  Theory.  Offered  only  on  demand.  Prerequisite:  Music 
401-402  or  equivalent,  and  permission  of  Instructor.  Three  hours  a  week.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Running, 

404.  Counterpoint. 

Analysis  and  writing  of  two-,  three-,  and  four-voiced  counterpoint  in  eighteenth 
century  style.  Offered  only  on  demand.  Prerequisites:  Music  401-402  and  403  or 
equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor.  Three  hours  a  week,  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Running. 
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411-412.    Music  in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  use  of  music  in  the  liturgy  from  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  present. 
Offered  occasionally.  One  hour  a  week.  (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester).  Mr. 
Running. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
Indefinitely. 

University  Band.      Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 

University  Choir.     Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  eath  semester). 

Concert  Choir.    Two  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 

Chamber  Music.     By  arrangement.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 

Chamber  Orchestra.    Two  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 


Membership  in  the  University  Band,  Choir,  or  Orchestra  Is  open  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents by  audition,  and  gives  one  hour  of  credit  each  semester.  Credit,  however,  may 
not  be  earned  In  more  than  one  organization  concurrently,  and  not  more  than  a  total  of 
four  hours  of  credit  may  be  entered  on  the  student's  academic  record.  Private 
Instruction  In  piano,  organ,  cello,  carillon,  voice,  and  some  Instruments  Is  available 
for  an  additional  fee. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Caldwell 

Assistant  Professor  Garland 

Mr.  Mullen 

All  courses  give  three  hours  credit  each  semester.  Any  course  not 
taken  to  satisfy  a  degree  requirement  may  be  taken  on  a  pass-fail 
basis.  Courses  below  the  300  level  have  no  prerequisite.  Philosophy 
101  is  offered  every  semester  and  is  the  normal  prereqtiislte  for  300 
and  400  level  courses. 

A  student  majoring  in  philosophy  is  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of 
27  semester  hours  in  philosophy.  Under  some  circumstances  credit 
may  be  allowed  for  relevant  courses  in  other  departments.  Philosophy 
101,  201,  and  202  are  required  of  majors.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  majors  also  take  the  sequence  of  courses  301,  302,  303,  and  304. 

A  written  comprehensive  examination    is    required    of    all    majors. 
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Candidates  for  honors  in  Philosophy  451-452  write  an  honors  essay 
under  the  direction  of  a  tutor  and  take  an  oral  examination  on  the 
honors  essay. 

101.     Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

A  systematic  Introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  philosophy  through  selected  read- 
ings.   Staff. 

201.  Logic. 

An  introductory  study  of  'classical  logic,  symbolic  logic,  and  informal  fallacies.  Mr. 
Caldwell. 

202.  Ethics. 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  moral  philosophy  through  the  reading  of  selected 
classics.    Mr.  Garland. 

203-204.    History  of  Philosophy. 

A  survey  of  important  thinkers  in  Western  civilization.  First  semester:  Thales  to 
William  of  Ockham,  with  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Second  semester:  Francis 
Bacon  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  Descartes  through 
Kant.     Mr.  Garland. 

211.  Aesthetics. 

The  problems  of  aesthetics  from  the  standpoint  of  both  traditional  and  contempor- 
ary philosophies.    Mr.  Mullen. 

212.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philosophy. 

The  philosophical  significance  of  non-Euclidean  geometries,  projective  geometry, 
theory  of  groups,  the  real  number  system,  set  theory,  the  Logistic  Thesis,  transfinlte 
arithmetic,  and  the  Continuum  Hypothesis.     Mr.  Caldwell. 

301.  Ancient   Philosophy.     Mr.  Mullen. 

302.  Medieval  Philosophy.     Mr.  Mullen. 

303.  Modem  Philosophy.     Mr.  A/Iullen. 

304.  Recent  Philosophy.     Mr.  Caldwell. 

311.  American  Philosophy. 

Contentratlon  on  the  pragmatic  movement  In  American  thought,  as  represented  by 
Pelrce,  James,  and  Dewey.    Mr.  Garland. 

312.  Existentialism. 

A  survey  of  existentialism  as  a  philosophic  movement  conducted  through  a  study 
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of  its   origin   in   the  writings   of  Kierkegaard   and  Nietzsche   and    its    contemporary 
forms  in  the  writings  of  such  philosophers  as  Heidegger  and  Sartre.     Mr.  Mullen. 

313.    Philosophy  of  Science. 

An  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  natural  sciences.  Methodology,  the  role  of 
mathematics  and  hypotheses,  toncept  formation,  verification,  theory  construction,  the 
meaning  of  scientific  explanation,  and  the  relation  of  science  to  other  areas  of  knowl- 
edge.   A  year  of  college  physics  is  recommended  as  a  prerequisite.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

351-352.    Junior  Seminar.    Staff. 

401.  Cosmology. 

A  general  investigation  of  the  problem  of  order.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
metaphysical,  epistemological,  and  axiological  principles  underlying  the  cosmological 
systems  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  Einstein, 
and  Whitehead.     Mr.  Caldwell. 

402.  Kant. 

A  seminar  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  Kant's  three  Critiques.    Mr.  Mullen. 

403.  Whitehead. 

The  metaphysics  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  studied  both  in  its  historical  de- 
velopment and  in  its  systematic  expression  in  Process  and  Reality.    Mr.  Garland. 

409.    Mathematical  Logic. 

Propositional  logic,  predicate  logic,  set  theory,  the  Frege-Russell-Whitehead  logistic 
thesis,  introduction  to  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  A  year  of  calculus  is  recom- 
mended as  a  prerequisite.    Also  listed  as  Mathematics  409.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

412.  Ethical  Theory. 

An  investigation  of  the  foundations  of  ethics,  with  emphasis  on  recent  approaches 
to  traditional  problems.     Mr.  Garland. 

413.  Epistemology.     Staff. 

414.  Metaphysics.     Mr.  Garland. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 

451-452.     Senior  Tutorial.    Staff. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Bryant 

Mr.  Bitondo 

Mr.  Majors 

Mr.  Varnell 

Mr.  Moore 

Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Meeks 

Mr.  Griffith 

All  students  must  receive  credit  for  two  semesters  of  satisfactory 
work  in  physical  education.  The  Director  of  Physical  Education  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  a  student's  work  is  satisfactory.  A  minimum 
swimming  requirement  must  be  met  by  all  students.  Exceptions:  (1) 
students  who  are  excused  from  physical  activity  by  a  physician,  (2) 
students  who^  are  military  veterans,  (3)  students  in  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  unit,  and  (4)  students  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Until  he  has  completed  this  requirement,  each  student  must  attend 
two  scheduled  periods  each  week  of  one  hour  in  length.  (Academic 
credit  of  one  hour  per  semester  is  given  for  satisfactory  work;  maxi- 
mum credit,  four  hours.) 

Among  the  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  playing  some  game  well  so  that  it 
may  be  enjoyed  both  in  college  and  in  later  life. 

2.  To  develop  agility  and  coordination  of  mind,  eye,  and  body. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  swim. 

4.  To  grow  in  understanding  and  develop  skills  in  maintaining 
physical  fitness  for  daily  living. 

The  Director  of  Physical  Education  will  offer  instruction  in  various 
activities  throughout  the  year.  This  is  governed  by  the  interest  and 
need  expressed  by  the  students.  Skills  have  been  taught  in  the  follow- 
ing sports:  basketball,  bowling,  beginning  swimming,  golf,  gymnastics, 
handball,  swimming  instructors'  course,  judo,  karate,  lifesaving,  tennis, 
volleyball,  weight  lifting,  and  wrestling. 

The  intramural  program  oifers  competition  in:  touch  football,  cross 
country,  volleyball,  basketball,  handball,  wrestling,  badminton,  track, 
Softball,  tennis,  golf,  and  swimming. 

Schedules  are  conducted  in  the  following  varsity  sports:  football, 
basketball,  wrestling,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  track,  and 
soccer. 
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PHYSICS 

Associate  Professor  Lorenz 

Assistant  Professor  Ellis 

Assistant  Professor  Hart 

A  major  consists  of  at  least  eight  semester  lecture  courses,  an  ad- 
vanced laboratory  course  and  two  hours  of  seminar,  with  Chemistry 
101-102  and  Mathematics  207-208,  312.  Preparation  for  graduate 
school  is  emphasized.     Research  participation  is  encouraged. 

For  a  first-year  student  planning  to  major  in  physics,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Physics    I0I-I02  History   101-102 

Mathematics   151-152  English  101-102 

German  or  Russian  101-102  Physical  Education 

The  second-year  program  should  be  planned  in  consultation  with 
the  department  head. 

101-102.    General  Physics. 

A  study  of  basic  physical  theory  in  methanics,  electricity,  wave  phenomena  and 
relativity.  Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours  each  semester). 

103-104.    Introductory  Physics. 

An  introduction  to  concepts,  methods,  and  theories  in  physics  for  students  not  in- 
tendmg  to  major  In  the  physical  sciences  or  mathematics.  A  terminal  course  In  which 
classical  and  modem  descriptions  are  joined  to  display  the  essential  unity  of  physics. 
Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester). 

201-202,     General  Physics. 

A  continuation  of  Physics  101-102  Into  the  areas  of  optics,  acoustics,  fluid  mechanics, 
and  thermodynamics.  The  survey  is  concluded  with  an  introduction  to  modern 
physics.  Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  1971- 
1972.     (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester). 

203.    Optics. 

The  laws  of  geometrical  optics  are  presented  in  vector  form.  Optical  system  de- 
scriptions are  derived  by  colllnear  transformations.  A  study  of  physical  optics 
Includes  wave  theory,  diffraction  phenomena,  and  applications  of  electro-magnetic 
theory.    Fall,  1970  only.     (Credit,  three  hours). 

250.     Introductory  Astronomy. 

Astronomy  Is  surveyed  from  Its  historic  role  In  time  keeping  and  navigation  to  Its 
modem  function  of  providing  a  great  laboratory  for  the  physical  sciences.  Lectures, 
two  hours;   recitation,  one  hour;   laborator}'",  three  hours.      (Credit,  four  hours). 
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^03.     Mechanics. 

A  required  junior  tourse  for  physics  and  most  engineermg  students.  Mathematical 
methods  are  emphasized.     (Credit,  three  hours). 

304.    Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Moving  coordinate  systems,  rigid  body  djmamics,  Lagrangian  mechanics,  variational 
principles,  and  relativistic  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  303.  (Credit,  three 
hours). 

305-306.    Advanced  Laboratory. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  perform  many  of  the  most  significant 
classical  and  modem  experiments  in  physics.  Laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  one 
hour  each  semester). 

310.     Thermodynamics. 

A  review  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics 
and  kinetic  theory.    Spring,  1971  only.     (Credit,  three  hours). 

312.     Seminar. 

All  juniors  and  seniors  must  participate.  Spring,  1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
one  hour). 

313-314.    Special  Topics. 

(Credit,  one  to  three  hours  each  semester). 

401-402.     Quantum  Mechanics  and  Modem  Physics. 

1972-1973  and  alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 

403.  Electromagnetic  Theory. 

A  detailed  treatment  of  elettrostatics  and  magnetostatics  including  Gauss's  Law, 
boundary  value  problems,  and  the  microscopic  and  macroscopic  fields  in  matter.  A 
discussion  of  time  varying  fields  leads  to  Maxwell's  Equations  and  such  applications 
as  propagation  of  waves  through  various  media,  wave  guides,  radiation,  and  plasma 
physics.     Fall,  1970  only.     (Credit,  three  hours). 

404.  Quantum  Mechanics. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  prlntlples  of  non-relatlvlstic  quantum  mechanics 
with  applications  in  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Spring,  1971  only.  (Credit,  three 
hours). 

407-408.     Physics  Research. 

An  introduction  to  research  In  physics  through  theoretical  and /or  experimental 
investigation  of  an  original  problem.  The  reporting  of  research  work  at  seminars 
and  professional  meetings.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 

410.     Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics. 

A  study  of  vector  calculus,  differential  equations,  and  orthogonal  functions  from  a 
computational  viewpoint;  with  applications  to  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  electro- 
magnetic theory,  and  quantum  mechanics.     (Credit,  three  hours). 
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412.     Seminar. 

All  juniors  and  seniors  must  participate.    Spring,  1972  and  alternate  years.     (Credit, 
one  hour). 

421-422.    Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory. 

Electromagnetic  theory  with  advanced  optics  and  relativity.     1971-1972  and  alter- 
nate years.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 

440.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     (Credit,  one  to  three  hours). 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Dugan 

Professor  Lancaster 

Professor  Gilchrist 

Associate  Professor  Keele 

Mr.  Lamb 

Students  fulfilling  the  social  science  requirement  by  taking  courses  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  are  advised  that  any  two  semester- 
courses  are  accepted  as  fulfilling  this  requirement,  and  that  any  one 
semester-course  in  political  science  in  combination  with  Economics  101 
will  likewise  fulfill  this  requirement. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  will  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  complete,  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  courses 
in  American  Government,  Foreign  Governments,  international  rela- 
tions (any  one  semester-course),  and  public  law  (any  one  semester- 
course).  All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are  required  to  take 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  as  part  of  their  written  comprehen- 
sive examination.  The  written  comprehensive  examination  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  Graduate  Record  Examination)  consists  of  two  parts.  Part 

I  deals  with  political  institutions  in  theory  and  practice  and  is  required 
of  all  majors.  For  Part  II  a  candidate  may  take  a  paper  on  public 
law  and  jurisprudence,  political  theory,  or  international  relations.  Part 

II  is  not  required  of  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  honors. 
Comprehensive  oral  examinations  will  include  major  courses,  other 

courses,  materials  of  the  written  comprehensive  examination,  and  the 
bibliography  of  political  science,  including  contributions  of  leading 
scholars  in  the  field.     Certain  students  not  candidates  for  honors  and 
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certain  students  whose  standing  is  clear  as  the  result  of  all  parts  of  the 
written  comprehensive  examination  may,  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  department,  not  be  required  to  take  comprehensive  oral  examina- 
tions. 

Students  majoring  in  the  department  who  intend  to  study  law  are 
strongly  urged  to  take  the  Law  School  Admissions  Test  and  to  take 
courses  in  English  history  and  economics  as  soon  as  possible. 

101.  American  Government  and  Politics. 

A  study  of  government  and  politics  at  all  levels  In  the  United  States.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Staff. 

102.  Modem  Foreijjn  Governments. 

The  governments  of  England,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  such  other 
states  as  the  mstructor  may  include  in  tlie  course.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Staff. 

104.    State  and  Local  Government. 

A  critical  examination  of  politics  and  the  operation  of  government  at  the  state, 
county,  and  city  levels  in  the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Keele. 

201.     Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups. 

The  history,  organization,  and  functions  of  political  parties;  the  activities  and  im- 
portance of  pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  the  relationship  between  economic 
power  and  politics.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Gilchrist. 

206.    English  Constitutional  Development. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment, including  the  political  and  legal  theory  which  accompanied  this  development. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele. 

213.    Business  Law. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  business  law;  an 
approach  to  the  law  of  Contracts,  bailments,  negotiable  Instruments,  common  carriers, 
insurance,  sales,  wills;  a  study  of  the  nature  of  legal  remedies;  Information  on  how 
and  when  to  seek  legal  advice.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Lancaster. 

221-222.    History  of  European  Diplomacy. 

A  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  and  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since 
1814.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr,  Dugan. 

225.  Latin  America. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lancaster. 

226.  Developing  Areas. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lamb. 
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301.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

The  development  of  political  thought  in  the  West,  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
since  the  sixteenth  century.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Gilchrist. 

302.  Recent  Political  Theory. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  301,  with  emphasis  on  late  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  thought  in  Europe  and  America;  the  relatbnship  between  sociology 
and  politics,  and  the  relationship  between  ethics  and  politics.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Gilchrist. 

304.    American  Political  Thought. 

American  politital  theory  considered  historically  and  In  its  relationships  with 
American  history,  American  constitutional  development,  and  American  legal  theory. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Keele. 

305-306.    American  Constitutional  Development. 

The  colonial  background  of  the  American  Constitution;  the  forces  that  influenced  its 
framing;  its  development  by  formal  amendment,  statutory  elaboration,  judicial  in- 
terpretation, and  change  in  usage;  the  American  adaption  of  English  common  law 
and  equity.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Keele. 

307.  Political  Behavior. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  students  to  the  modern  developments  In  Political  Science 
from  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  standpoint.  Included  are  discussions  of  the 
merits  of  various  approaches  to  the  study  of  politics  and  a  fairly  detailed  considera- 
tion of  certain  aspects  of  behavioral  research.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.   Lamb. 

308.  Tlie  Legislative  Process. 

The  composition,  organization,  procedure,  and  powers  of  legislative  bodies  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad;  the  study  of  standard  classical  works  on  the  nature  of 
legislation,  such  as  those  of  Bentham;  a  consideration  of  modem  theories  concerning 
the  nature  and  function  of  legislation.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gilchrist. 

321.  Introduction  to  International  Politics. 

The  European  states  system,  and  Its  worldwide  extension;  the  balance  of  power, 
diplomacy,  International  institutions;  the  Importance  of  geography  in  international 
politics;  the  historical  background  of  the  world  power  conflict  of  today.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Dugan. 

322.  American  Foreign  Policies. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  relations  under  the  American  constitutional  and  polltital 
system.  The  main  lines  of  American  Interests  in  various  areas,  with  emphasis  on 
Latin  America.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Dugan. 

323.  The  Middle  East  in  World  Politics. 

(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Dugan. 
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325-326.    The  Far  East  in  World  Politics. 

The  Far  East  as  an  area  of  international  conflict,  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
since  the  building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  The  interests  and  policies  of  the 
powers  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  relationship  between  the  Far  East  and  other  areas 
of  international  conflict.     (Credit,  three  hours  eath  semester).    Mr.  Dugan. 

401.     Political  Science  and  Government. 

A  comparative  study  of  modem  constitutions  and  of  the  main  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  main  forces  in  politics  in  the  modern  world.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Dugan. 

405.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  in  law  and  custom,  especially  as  it  has  developed  since  1937. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele  and  Mr,  Lancaster. 

406.  Jurisprudence. 

Historical  and  analytical  jurisprudence,  with  emphasis  on  the  systems  of  England 
and  America;  a  brief  study  of  the  philosophical,  comparative,  and  sociological  schools 
of  jurisprudence;  the  judicial  process.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Lancaster. 

421-422.    International  Law  and  Organization. 

The  sources,  subjects,  and  major  principles  of  international  law;  the  function  of 
law  in  the  international  community;  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Ideas  imdedying  it, 
and  its  effect  on  international  society;  the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  Its  limi- 
tations.    (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lancaster. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
Indefinitely.     Staff. 

451-452.    Tutorial. 

A  course  for  specially  selected  senior  majors  and  other  specially  selected  senior 
students,     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Dugan  and  others. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Lundin 

Assistant  Professor  Peyser 

Assistant  Professor  Trost 

Psychology  101  or  103  is  required  for  all  advanced  courses  in  the 
department.  Students  with  any  intention  ol  majoring  in  psychology 
should  elect  103,  not  101.  Majors  are  also  required  to  take  302,  351- 
352  and  401.     For  those  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in 
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psychology,  Biology   101-102  and  Physics   101-102  are  highly  recom- 
mended. 

101.  Principles  of  Psychology  I. 

A  survey  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  general  psychology  derived  from  experi- 
mental findings  and  clinical  analyses.  Not  intended  for  psychology  majorsi;  may  not 
be  taken  by  students  with  credit  for  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Peyser. 

102.  Principles  of  Psychology  II. 

Selected  topics  in  psychology  including  individual  differences,  personality,  social, 
and  consumer  psychology.    Prerequisite:  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Peyser. 

103.  Introduction  to  General  Experimental   Psychology. 

The  study  of  basic  principles  of  behavior  including  learning,  motivation,  emotions 
and  conflict;  individual  experiments  using  animal  and  human  subjects.  One  labora- 
tory per  week.  Not  available  for  students  with  credit  for  loi.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
Mr.  Lundin. 

210.    Developmental  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  behavioral  development,  primarily  in  humans.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  applications  of  experimental  learning  research.  Prerequisite: 
loi  or  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Peyser. 

221.     Quantitative  Methods. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  methodology  of  experimental  investigation; 
various  kinds  of  experimental  design  and  data  treatment.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Trost. 

301.  Theories  of  Personality. 

Contemporary  theories  of  personality  are  examined  with  reference  to  their  structure, 
dynamics,  and  development.  Major  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  psychoanalytic  theories 
of  Freud,  Jung,  and  Adler.  Prerequisite:  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Lundin. 

302.  Abnormal  Behavior. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  psychopathology.  Behavioral  disturbances  are  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  their  psychological,  biological,  and  cultural  determinants  and 
their  relations  to  normal  behavior.  Prerequisite:  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Lundin. 

304.     Test  and  Measurements. 

A  study  of  the  variability  of  normal  behavior  as  mdlcated  by  various  psychological 
measurements.  A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  test  construction  and  their  use,  as 
well  as  some  practice  In  test  administration  and  Interpretation.  Prerequisite:  loi  or 
103.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 
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351-352.     The  Experimental  Analysis  of  Behavior. 

Critical  evaluation  of  the  various  research  techniques  utilized  in  psychology,  with 
applications  in  the  laboratory  to  both  human  and  animal  subjects.  Prerequisite:  103 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.     (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Peyser. 

353.  Animal  Behavior. 

A  'comparison  of  the  behavior  patterns  of  a  variety  of  infra-human  species.  Simi- 
larities and  differences  in  behavior  patterns  are  examined.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  species'  specific  behaviors.     Prerequisite:     103.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Trost. 

354.  Physiological  Psychology. 

An  examination  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  behavior  with  primary  emphasis 
on  the  organs  of  sensation  and  the  nervous  system.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Trost. 

401.  Contemporary  Theories   and  Systems  of  Psychology. 

The  development  of  psychological  theorizing  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  day  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  historical  antecedents.  The  major  psytho 
logical  systems  of  Behaviorism,  Structuralism,  Functionalism,  and  Gestalt  psychology 
are  examined  as  well  as  some  modern  learning  theory.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Lundin. 

402.  Current  Issues  in  Learning. 

An  analysis  of  current  experimental  findings  in  both  classical  (Pavlovian)  and 
instrumental  conditioning.  Prerequisite:  103,  351-352.  (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr. 
Trost. 

421.     The  Psychology  of  Music. 

The  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  responses  to  musical  stimuli:  discriminative,  affect- 
ive, aesthetic,  and  rhythmic.  Measurements  of  musical  performance  and  talent. 
Industrial  and  therapeutic  uses  of  music.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lundin. 

451-452.     Independent  Study. 

Independent  study  of  an  experimental  nature.  The  student  will  design  and  execute 
some  kind  of  psychological  experiment.  Limited  to  specifically  selected  senior  majors. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 


L 
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RELIGION 

Professor  Brettmann 

Professor  Winters 

Professor  Gessell 

*AssisTANT  Professor  Wentz 

Assistant  Professor  Ralston 

Assistant  Professor  Smith 

Chaplain  Pugh 

Assistant  Chaplain  Canfill 

Miss  Morrow 

A  student  majoring  In  religion  will  be  required  to  take  all  courses 
at  the  100  and  200  levels  (except  209-210),  selected  courses  at  tlie  300 
level,  and  the  Senior  Seminar.  All  courses  give  three  hours  credit 
each  semester. 

111-112.    An  Introduction  to  Religion. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion  as  an  aspect  of  universal  human  ei- 
perience.  Distinctive  Biblical  ideas  are  examined  In  the  second  semester.  Religion 
III   is  prerequisite  to  ii2.     Staff. 

209-210.     Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 

For  a  des'cription  of  this  course  see  English  409-410.     Mr.  Ralston. 

211.  The  Prophetic  Faith. 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile.  Mr. 
Brettmann  and  Mr.  Wentz. 

212.  Origins  of  Judaism. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  Persian,  Hellenistic,  and  Roman  influences  on  the  faith  of 
Israel.    Mr.  Brettmann  and  Mr.  Wentz. 

221.  The  Apostolic  Faith. 

A  study  of  New  Testament  literature  with  special  attention  to  the  Gfospels  and  St. 
Paul.    Mr.  Pugh. 

222.  The  Early  Church. 

A  study  of  post-apostolic  literature,  Including  the  New  Testament  b(X»ks  and  se- 
lected second  century  writings.     Mr.  Pugh. 

Courses  numbered  300-320  are  Intended  to  help  students  coordinate  their  academic 
experiences  In  the  light  of  theological  understanding  and  religious  commitment. 

.S02.     Christianity  and  Secular  Alternatives.     Mr,  Winters. 
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303.  Theology  and  Modem  Literature. 

304.  Theology  and  Natural  Sciences. 

A  conceptual  and  historical  consideration  of  some  major  issues  in  the  relation  of 
religion  and  science.  Prerequisite:  Religion  111-112  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Spring  semester.    Mr.  Smith. 

305.  Contemporary  Moral  Problems.     Mr.   Gessell. 

306.  Contemporary  Theologians. 

An  exploration  of  ideas  about  man,  the  world,  and  God  since  the  post-Barthian 
revolution.    Mr.  Gessell. 

307.  The  Christian  in  the  Secular  World. 

An  analysis  of  major  issues  in  the  Christian  conception  of  man  as  compared  with 
modem  secular  views  such  as  those  of  Marx,  Darwin,  Freud,  and  others.  Prerequisite: 
Religion  111-112  or  permission  of  instructor.     Fall  semester.     Mr.  Smith. 

321-322.    Introduction  to  Christian  Theology. 

An  introduction  to  philosophical  and  symbolic  theology.     Mr.   Brettmann. 

351-352.     World  Religions. 

First  semester:  introduction  and  orientation  to  the  study  of  religion;  primitive 
and  ancient  religion;  Islam.  Second  semester:  religions  of  the  East,  with  emphasis 
on  India,  China,  Japan.  Prerequisites:  for  351,  111-112  or  permission  of  instructor; 
for  352,  351  or  permission  of  instructor.  Not  offered  1970-71.  (To  be  offered  in 
alternate  years  with  304  and  307.)     Mr.  Smith. 

401-402.     Seminar  for  Senior  Majors.     Staff. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 


RUSSIAN 

Mr.  Lumpkins 

101-102.     Elementary  Russian. 

Introduction  to  grammar  with  emphasis  on  correct  pronunciation,  accurate  reading 
of  simple  texts,  and  elementary  Conversation.  The  language  laboratory  is  used  to 
supplement  classroom  exercises.     (Credit,  six  hours). 

201-202,     Intermediate  Russian. 

Continued  development  of  conversational  skills  through  oral  classroom  exercises. 
Representative  selections  from  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Russian  literature 
are  read  with  emphasis  on  accurate  understanding.     (Credit,  six  hours). 
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SPANISH 

Professor  Pickering 

Assistant  Professor  Webber 

^Assistant  Professor  Naylor 

Assistant  Professor  Pitts 

The  requirement  for  a  Spanish  major  is  four  year-courses  beyond 
202.  A  written  comprehensive  examination  will  be  taken.  Candidates 
for  honors  will  be  given  an  additional  oral  examination.  Six  hours  of 
approved  foreign  study  may  be  applied  to  the  major.  Those  Intending 
to  teach  or  attend  graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  two  or  more  years 
of  another  foreign  language. 

101-102.     Beginning  Spanish. 

(Credit,  six  hours).     Staff. 

201-202.     Intermediate  Spanish. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each   semester).     Staff. 

301-302.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  from  El  Poema  del  Cid  to  the  present.  Prerequisite  for 
301:     202.  Prerequisite  for  302:   301.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mrs.  Pitts. 

311-312.     Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization. 

Term  papers  a«d  themes  In  Spanish.  Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite  for  311:  202,  tonversatlonal  abiUty,  and  permission  of 
Instructor.  Prerequisite  for  312:  311.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Webber. 

401-402.     The  Spanish  Classics. 

Study  of  several  great  authors  and  their  works.  Outside  readings  correlating  the 
authors  studied  to  Hispanic  culture.  Prerequisite:  301-302.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).    Mr.  Naylor. 

403-404.     Literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Pickering. 

405-406.     Latin  American  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Pickering. 

407-408.     Tutorial  for  Majors. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each   semester).     Mr.  Pickering. 
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411-412.     Modern  Spanish  Literature. 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries.  Pre- 
requisite: same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Picker- 
ing. 

413-414.     Spanish  Drama. 

The  first  semester:  through  the  Golden  Age.  The  second  semester:  through  the 
nmeteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).     Mr.  Naylor. 

415-416.     Spanish  Prose  Fiction. 

The  first  semester:  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  second  semester:  through 
the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).    Mr.  Naylor. 

417-418.     Twentieth   Century  Drama. 

The  first  semester:  Spanish  dramatists.  The  second  semester:  Latin  American 
dramatists.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mrs.  Pitts. 

419-420.     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. 

For  majors  and  prospective  teachers  of  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  301-302  or  31 1-3 12  and  permission  of  Instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Pickering. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 


SPEECH 
Mr.  Resur 

101.     Public   Speaking. 

A  laboratory  course  in  speech,  meeting  In  one  two-hour  session  each  week:  exer- 
cise in  diction  and  articulation;  practice  in  the  delivery  of  extempore  and  prepared 
speeches.     (Credit,  one  hour).     Mr.  Resur. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  jobs,  or  loans,  or  a  combination 
of  these.  No  scholarship  will  be  awarded  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  College  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  College  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  upon  nomination  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships. Special  scholarships  listed  below  are  awarded  upon  nomination 
of  the  persons  designated,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-chancellor  to  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  the  authorities  named  In  the  Individual  grants.  In  order  to  retain  these 
s'cholarshlps,  the  recipients  must  meet  the  same  academic  requirements  as  other 
scholarship  holders. 

If  those  designated  to  nominate  candidates  for  any  of  these  scholarships  have  not 
made  their  nominations  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  school,  the  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  for  that  year  by  the  VIce-Chancellor  In  the  same  manner  as  other  Uni- 
versity scholarships. 

The  Rosa  C.  Allen  Scholarship 

Recipients  shall  be  nominated  by  the  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Houston,  Texas, 
and  must  reside  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas. 

The   Robert  H.  Anderson  Memorial   Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Turner  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Beneficiaries  to  be 
designated  by  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Birmingham,  Mr.  Anderson's 
home  parish. 

The  Robert  V.  Bodfish  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Robert  V.  Bodfish,  C'41.  Benefitlarles  to 
be  designated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  George  Nexsen  Brady  Scholarship 

The  gift  of  R.  McClelland  Brady  and  Mary  A.  Berry,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  as  a 
memorial  to  their  father,  George  Nexsen  Brady.  Beneficiaries  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan  or  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Margaret  E.  Bridgers  Scholarship 

The  beneficiary  to  be  selected  and  nominated  by  the  rector  of  St.  James  Church, 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
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The  Ezzell  Dobson  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  H.  Dobson,  Jr.,  m  memory  of  their  son,  James 
Ezzell  Dobson,  C'47.  Beneficiaries  are  to  be  nominated  by  Sophia  Ezzell  Dobson  and 
Matt  H.  Dobson,  Jr.,  or  their  descendants. 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  and  Frank  A.  Juhan  Scholarship 

Established  to  aid  worthy  and  needy  students. 

The  William  Egleston  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  will  of  Dr.  William  Egleston  of  Hartsville,  Sbuth  Carolina.  The 
beneficiary  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  or  the  Bishop  of 
Upper  Sbuth  Carolina. 

The  D.  A.  Elliott  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  friends  of  D.  A.  Elliott  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  for  undergraduates 
from  Mississippi.  The  beneficiaries  shall  be  selected  by  the  rector  and  wardens  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Meridian. 

The  Herbert  Eustis  Memorial   Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Greenville,  Mississippi.  If  no  choice  is  made 
by  them  the  Bishop  of  Mississippi  may  award  the  scholarship. 

The  George  William  Gillespie  Memorial   Scholarship 

Established  by  the  members  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  as  a  me* 
morlal  to  George  William  Gillespie  C'46.  Beneficiary  to  be  nominated  by  the  rector 
of  St.  Mark's  Church,  San  Antonio. 

The  Mighell  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mabel  Mighell  MofiFat  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
father,  Joseph  R.  Mighell,  and  her  great  nephew,  Joseph  Richard  Mighell,  IV.  The 
Income  is  to  be  used  preferably  for  young  men  from  Christ  Church  Parish,  Mobile; 
the  second  preference  Is  for  applicants  from  Mobile  County,  Alabama.  If  no  quali- 
fied candidate  applies  from  either  place,  the  Bishop  of  Alabama  may  designate  the 
beneficiary  from  the  Diocese  of  Alabama. 

The  Benjamin  Strother  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Strother,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  In  memory  of 
her  son.     Beneficiaries  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

The  Herbert  Tutwiler  Memorial   Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Tutwiler  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Beneficiary  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

The   Morgan   W.   Walker   Scholarship 

Established  by  Mr.  Morgan  W.  Walker  of  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  The  beneficiary 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 
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UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  proceeds  from  the  Scholarship  funds  listed  below  are  awarded  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  students  nominated  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships.  Awards 
are  made  for  a  period  of  one  year,  though  they  may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  if 
the  recipients  are  doing  satisfactory  work. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  of  adequate  ability  and  demonstrated 
financial  need.  Awards  may  be  made  to  entering  students  or  to  students  already 
enrolled  in  the  College. 

The  University  of  the  South  is  one  of  fifty-seven  members  of  the  Southern  College 
Scholarship  group.  This  group  subscribes  to  the  following  statement  'concerning 
financial  aid. 

Scholarship  Agreement 

1.  Financial  aid  consists  of  scholarships  or  grants,  loans,  and  employment.  The 
financial  aid  programs  in  most  of  these  colleges  are  composed  of  various  combinations 
of  these  types  of  aid. 

2.  The  principal  responsibility  for  financing  a  tollege  education  lies  with  the  family. 
A  student  who  needs  financial  assistance  should  be  expected  to  work  for  and  borrow  a 
reasonable  part  of  the  aid  needed  to  meet  expenses. 

3.  In  selecting  a  financial  aid  recipient,  special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  applicant's  promise  and  achievement. 

4.  The  amount  of  financial  aid  given  a  student  should  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  his  financial  need. 

5.  It  is  desirable  for  colleges  to  consult  one  another  in  establishing  the  size  of  a 
stipend  for  a  common  applicant  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  choose  his  college 
rather  than  his  stipend. 

6.  Each  applicant  for  financial  aid  at  one  or  more  of  these  institutions  must  submit 
detailed  financial  information  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service  for  transmittal  to  the 
institutions  concerned. 

7.  The  amount  of  stipend  depends  on  the  applicant's  financial  status.  It  therefore 
represents  confidential  Information  which  should  not  be  made  public  by  the  college, 
the  school,  or  the  candidate,  whether  or  not  the  allocation  of  financial  aid  is  publitly 
announced. 

8.  An  applicant  for  financial  aid  who  Is  applying  to  more  than  one  of  the  institu- 
tions will  not  be  required  to  give  any  of  these  institutions  notice  of  his  acceptance 
before  May  i. 

The  William  T.  Allen  Memorial  Scholarship 

Establishes   by  the  family  and  friends  of  William  T.  Allen, 

The  Baker-Bransford  Memorial  Scholarship 

Establishes  ^y  Mrs.  Lizzie  Baker  Bransford  of  Augusta,  Georgia. 

The  Grace  Mahl  Baker  Loan  Fund 

Established  by  the  Class  of  1927  under  the  leadership  of  Ralph  Speer,  Jr.,  as  a 
tribute  to  Mrs.  George  M.  Baker. 
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The  Abel  Seymour  and  Eliza  Scott  Baldwin  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Executors  and  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Eliza  Scott  Baldwin. 

The  William  O.  Baldwin  Scholarship 

Estabished  by  Captain  William  O.  Baldwin,  C'13. 

The  Bank  of  Sewanee  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Bank  of  Sewanee. 

The  Lawrence  W.  Bell  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Bell  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  Leslie  G.  Boxwell  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  will  of  Leslie  G.  Boxwell. 

The  Annie  V/ingfield  Claybrooke  Scholarship 

Established  by  Misses  Elvina,  Eliza,  and  Virginia  Claybrooke  in  memory  of  their 
sister. 

The  Columbus,  Georgia,  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody. 

The  Myra  Adelia   Craigmiles  Cross   Scholarship 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles  Cross. 

The  Leonora  Swift  Dismukes   Memorial   Scholarship 

Established  by  John  H.  Swift  in  memory  of  Leonora  Swift  Dismukes. 

The  Byrd  Douglas  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Miller. 

The  Bishop  Dudley  Memorial   Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Herman  Aldrich  in  memory  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Under- 
wood Dudley,  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor  of  this  University. 

The  Rosalie  Quitman  Duncan  Memorial   Scholarship 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  Misses  Eva  C.  and  Alice  Quitman  Lovell. 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  duPont. 

The  Fooshee  Scholarship  for  Freshmen 

Established   by   Malcolm    Fooshee   In   memory   of   his    father   and    mother,    Joseph 
Crockett  and  Lillian  Powell  Fooshee. 

The  Benjamin  H.  Frayser  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F.  Frayser  In  memory  of  her  son.  Dr.  Benjamin  H. 
Frayser,  C'09. 
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The  William  A.   and  Harriet  Goodwyn   Scholarship 

Established  by  Judge  William  A.  Goodwyn  and  his  wife,  Harriet  Goodwyn. 

The  Charlotte  Patten  Guerry  Scholarship 

Established  by  Z.  Cartter  Patten  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Key  Patten.  The 
Scholarship  is  named  after  the  late  Mrs.  Alexander  Guerry,  wife  of  Sewanee's  late 
Vice-chancellor. 

The  Alfred  Hardman  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  James  B.  Godwin  in  memory  of  the  Very  Rev.  Alfred  Hardman, 
C'45. 

The  James  Edward  Harton  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Anne  Harton  Vinton  in  memory  of  her  brother,  James  Edward 
Harton,  C'21. 

The  James  Hill  Scholarships 

Established  by  Mrs.  James  Hill. 

The  Telfair  Hodgson  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Medora  C.  Hodgson  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Telfair  Hodg- 
son, C'99,  and  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

The  Atlee  Heber  HofF  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Atlee  H.  Hoff  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atlee  H.  Hoff  in  memory  of  their  son,  Lieutenant 
Atlee  Henkel  Hoff,  USNR,  C'36. 

The  Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atlee  H.  Hoff  in  memory  of  their  son,  Louis  George 
Hoff,   C38. 

The   Marshall   Hotchkiss   Memorial    Scholarship 

Established  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Venie  Shute  Hotchkiss  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  Thomas   Sublette  Jordan   Scholarship 

Established  by  the  will  of  Thomas  S.  Jordan. 

The  Charles  James  Juhan  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Alfred  L  duPont  in  memory  of  Lt.  Qiarles  James  Juhan,  C'47. 

The  George  Shall  Kausler  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  George  S.  Kausler  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
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The  Frank  Hugh  Kean  Scholarship 

Established  by  Frank  Hugh  Kean,  Jr.,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Duer  Reeves 
in  memory  of  their  father,  Frank  Hugh  Kean,  C36. 

The  Estes  Kefauver- William  L.  Clayton  Scholarship 

Established  by  William  L.  Clayton  in  honor  of  the  late  Estes  Kefauver. 

The  Estes  Kefauver-Edmund  Orgill  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Edmund  Orgill  family  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  honor  of  the 
late  Estes  Kefauver. 

The  Minna  Ketchum  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Convocation  of  Scranton  of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Overton  Lea  in  memory  of  his  son. 

The  James  Coates  Lear  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  friends  of  James  Coates  Lear,  C'36. 

The  HInton  Fort  Longino  Scholarship 

Established  by  Hinton  Fort  Longino,  an  honorary  alumnus,  trustee,  and  regent. 

The  Morris   and   Charles   Moorman   Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Moorman  m  memory  of  her  two  sons. 

The   Mary   Rawlinson   Myers   Scholarship 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rawlinson  Myers. 

The  Northern  Students'  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity. 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Renshaw  O'Connor  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  Burr  James   Ramage   Scholarship 

Established  through  the  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Page  Ramage  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  Reader's  Digest  Foundation  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation. 

The  Merrill  Dale  Reich,  Jr.,  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Sewanee  Club   of  Atlanta,  friends,   classmates,   and  teammates 
in  memory  of  Merrill  Dale  Reich,  Jr.,  C'66. 
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The  Brian  Wayne  Rushton  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  family  of  Brian  Wayne  Rushton. 

The  Ernst   Rust,   Jr.,   Scholarship 

Established  by  Antoinette  and  Ernst  Rush  in  memory  of  their  son,  Ernst  Rust, 
Jr.,  C'46. 

The  John  Adams   Sallee  Memorial   Scholarship 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  John  Adams  Sallee. 

The  Bettye  Hunt  Selden  Scholarship 

Established  by  Selden  Henry  in  memory  of  his  grandmother. 

The  Cecil  Sims,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Sims  In  memory  of  their  son,  Cecil  Sims,  Jr., 
C4S. 

The  Adair  Skipwith  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  Miss  Kate  A.  Skipwith  In  memory  of  Adair  Skip- 
with, A-1868. 

The  John  Potter  Torian  Student  Loan  Fund 

Established  by  friends  In  memory  of  John  Potter  Torian,  C'33. 

The  J.  Bayard   Snowden  Memorial   Scholarship 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  J.  Bayard  Snowden  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Vernon   Southall   Tupper  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  friends  of  Vernon  S.  Tupper,  C'28. 

The  Leila  E,  Werlein  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  Leila  E.  Werlein. 

The  Georgia  M.  Wilkins   Scholarship 

Established  by  Miss  Georgia  M.  Wilkins,  of  Columbus,  Georgia.  The  mcome  from 
this  fund  is  to  provide  aid  for  needy,  worthy,  and  qualified  students.  The  Director 
of  Admissions  upon  request  will  send  a  descriptive  brochure  giving  full  Information. 

The  Laurence  Moore  Williams  Scholarship 

Establlsheh  by  the  wife,  son,  and  daughter  of  Laurente  Moore  Williams,  C'oi. 

The  Woods  Leadership  Award  Scholarships 

Established  by  Granville  Cecil  and  James  Albert  Woods,  to  recognize  and  en- 
courage young  men  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  University. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   GIVEN   ANNUALLY 

The  Edwin  L.  Bruce  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  E.  L.  Bruce  Company  in  honor  of  its  Honorary  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bruce. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  Scholarship 

An  annual  grant  from  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America.  The  recipient  must  be 
able  to  furnish  proof  of  his  Huguenot  ancestry. 

The  James  S.  Kemper  Scholarships 

Awarded  by  the  James  S.  Kemper  Foundation  of  Chicago. 

The  Charles  Pollard  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship 

An  annual  award  by  Charles  Caldwell  Marks  to  promote  the  Ideals  of  his  father. 

The  William  G.  and  Marie  Selby  Scholarships 

An  annual  award  from  the  William  G.  and  Marie  Selby  Foundation. 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan   Scholarships 

An  annual  donation  for  ten  scholarships  by  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Founda- 
tion and  for  the  Sullivan  Medallion  Awards,  made  by  the  New  York  Southern 
Society. 

The  Youth  Foundation   Scholarships 

Annual  awards  given  by  Youth  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  New  York  to  assist  young 
people  to  a  richer  experience  In  living. 


Other  Scholarship  Funds 

In  addition  to  the  proteeds  from  the  scholarship  funds  listed  above,  scholarships 
are  awarded  from  the  principal  of  cash  gifts  designated  for  scholarship  purposes.  The 
amounts  and  the  sources  of  these  gifts  vary  from  year  to  year.  Such  scholarships  are 
awarded  In  the  same  manner  as  other  scholarships. 

In  some  instances  cash  gifts  are  received  to  be  used  as  scholarships  for  specified 
individuals;  the  students  toncerned  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Committees  on 
Admissions  and  Scholarships  to  receive  scholarship  aid. 

Eligibility   for   Scholarship   Aid 

A  student  entering  the  College  as  a  freshman  may  apply  for  any  of  the  scholar- 
ships offered;  his  eligibility  to  receive  a  scholarship  Is  determined  by  the  Committees 
on  Admissions  and  Scholarships  after  examination  of  his  credentials. 

To  retain  a  scholarship  any  student  must  meet  all  of  the  requirements  established 
by  the  College  Faculty.  In  general,  any  scholarship  holder  must  maintain  an  academic 
average  of  2.00  or  better  each  semester. 
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Financial  Aid  Applications 

Each  entering  freshman  or  transfer  student  applying  for  a  scholarship,  regardless  of 
kind,  must  do  the  following: 

1.  Submit  an  application  for  admission  to  the  College. 

2.  Have  submitted  by  his  parents  or  guardian  a  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  to 
the  College  Scholarship  Service. 

3.  Take  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  not 
later  than  February  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  applying  (the  January  test  is  pre- 
ferred). 

The  forms  for  making  application  for  admission  and  for  a  scholarship  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Admissions.  It  is  expected  that  most  scholarship  funds 
will  be  awarded  to  those  applying  before  March  i,  though  some  funds  may  remain 
for  late  applicants.  Students  receiving  financial  aid  must  re-apply  each  spring  and 
submit  a  new  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  Renewal  Form. 

Employment  Opportunities 

Student  jobs  on  the  campus  number  approximately  one  hundred.  Employment 
opportunities  include  waiting  tables  in  the  dining  hall,  library  aides,  laboratory  assist- 
ants in  the  science  departments  and  language  laboratory,  proctors  and  assistant 
proctors  in  the  dormitories,  sacristans,  and  office  and  departmental  assistants.  Stu- 
dents may  normally  expect  to  earn  between  ^100  and  $600  per  year  by  working  in 
campus  jobs.  The  College  participates  in  the  College  Work-Study  Program.  Employ- 
ment for  freshmen  is  limited,  but  opportunities  for  earning  increase  significantly  as 
the  student  progresses  in  his  academic  program.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  off- 
campus  employment. 

Student  Loan  Funds 

The  University  has  established,  from  various  sources,  a  Student  Loan  Fund.  Loans 
from  this  fund  may  be  made  to  needy  and  worthy  students  who  have  been  approved 
to  receive  such  loans.  National  Defense  Student  Loans  and  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  and  the  Cuban  Loan  Program  are  expected  to  be  available  for  students  who 
qualify. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually,  subject  to 
the  conditions  noted  under  the  respective  subjects: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

1.  The  Riiggles-Wright  Medal 

(For  French),  founded  by  Mrs,  Ruggles-Wright,  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal 

(For  Philosophical   and  Biblical  Greek),  founded  by  H.  N.   Spencer,   M.D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  awarded  annually,  and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 
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3.  The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize 

(For  Social  Science),  founded  by  the  late  E.  G.  Richmond,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, consists  of  books  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Awarded  annually  to  that 
student  with  the  best  record  for  two  years'  work  in  political,  sociological,  and  economic 
studies. 

4.  The  South  Carolina  Medal 

(For  Latin),  founded  by  Walter  Guerry  Green,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

5.  The  Guerry  Award 

(For  English),  founded  by  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Alexander  Guerry,  of  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee. 

6.  The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion 

(For  character),  established  by  The  New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 

7.  The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize 

(For  Chemistry),  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  makes  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  General  Chemistry. 

8.  The  Allen  Farmer  Award 

(For  Forestry),  awarded  to  the  senior  forestry  student  who  has  given  outstanding 
service  and  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  University  and 
the  Forestry  Department. 


THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


Robert  M.  Ayres^  Jr.^  M.B.A.,  Chairman,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
Rt.  Rev.  Girault  M.  Jones^  D.D.,  Chancellor,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
Edward  McCrady,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Se- 
wanee, Tennessee. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Allin,  D.D.,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
Rt.  Rev.  Harold  C.  Gosnell,  D.D.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Vander  Horst,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Very  Rev.  David  B.  Collins,  S.T.M.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Rev.  Lavan  B.  Davis,  B.D.,  Pensacola,  Florida. 
Rexford  S.  Blazer,  B.A.,  Ashland,  Kentucky. 
B.  Humphreys  McGee,  B.A.,  Leland,  Mississippi. 
George  M.  Snellings,  Jr.,  M.C.L.,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 
Thomas  R.  Ward,  Meridian,  Mississippi. 
G.  Cecil  Woods,  Sr.,  D.C.L.,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
Douglas  L.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Secretary,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

THE  BISHOPS 

Rt.  Rev.  Girault  M.  Jones,  D.D.,  Chancellor,  and  President  of  the  Board. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Hines,  D.D.,  Presiding  Bishop. 

Rt.  Rev.  Albert  S.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Scarlett,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 

Rt.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Gribbin,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Clingman,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 

Rt.  Rev.  Richard  H.  Baker,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 

Rt.  Rev.  Everett  H.  Jones,  DD.,  Retired  Bishop. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  I.  Louttit,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  East  Carolina. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  R.  Moody,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lexington. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  H.  Quarterman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Northwest  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  George  Henry,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina. 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  Hamilton  West,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Florida. 

Rt.  Rev.  Randolph  R.  Claiborne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

Rt.  Rev.  Iveson  B.  Noland,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  M.  Murray,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  Gresham  Marmion,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

Rt.  Rev.  Albert  R.  Stuart,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Georgia.  .       '  ' 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Vander  Horst,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

Rt.  Rev.  Rithard  E.  Dicus^  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  West  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  P.  Goddard,  D.D,,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Robert  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  L.  Cadigan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Fraser,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

Rt.  Rev.  Gray  Temple,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  AUin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  L.  Duncan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Southeast  Florida.  - 

Rt,  Rev.  William  L.  Hargrave,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Southwest  Florida. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  E.  Sanders,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Tennessee. 

Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  H.  McCrea,  D.D.,   Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dallas. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  PInckney,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Milton  Richardson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Texas, 

Rt.  Rev.  Scott  Field  Bailey,  D.D,,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Texas, 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  Fred  Gates,  Jr.,  D,D,,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Tennessee, 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Paul  Bamds,  D.D.,   Suffragan   Bishop  of  Dallas. 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  Moultrie  Moore,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

Rt,  Rev.  Milton  L.  Wood,  D.D,,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

Rt.  Rev.  Chrlstoph  Keller,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Arkansas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  A.  Elebash,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  East  Carolina. 

Rt.  Rev,  Harold  C,  Gosnell,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  West  Texas, 

Rt,  Rev.  George  P.  Reeves,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Georgia. 

Rt,  Rev,  William  H.  Folwell,  Bishop  of  Central  Florida, 

Note:     Retired  Bishops  are  Honorary  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Alabama — Rev.  Ralph  J.  Kendall,  Herbert  E.  Smth,  John  C.  Hay,  Jr. 

Arkansas — Rev.  C.  Murray  Lancaster,  Jr.,  Richard  Allln,  HI,  Jerry  P.  HIcky. 

Atlanta — Rev.  Martm  Dewey  Gable,  O.  Morgan  Hall,  Ledlie  W.  Conger,  Jr. 

Dallas — Rev.  James  M.  Frensley,  Frank  A.  Hoke,  Edward  Nash. 

East  Carolina — Rev.  John  Gilchrist,  William  H.  Smith,  A.  H.  JefFress. 

Florida — Rev.  Harry  Bell  Douglas,  Joseph  D.  Cushman,  W.  Sperry  Lee. 

Georgia — Rev.  Harry  V.  Nevels,  Charles  M.  Jones,  Jr.,  Lee  Neel,  HI. 

Kentucky — Rev.  William  S.  Brettmann,  James  R.  Rash,  Jr.,  Philip  M.  Lanier. 

Lexington — Rev.  Moultrie  Mcintosh,  J.  Morgan  Soaper,  Rexford  S.  Blazer. 

Louisiana — ^Ven.  Willis  R.  Henton,  Alfred  J.  Moran,  H.  Payne  Breazeale,  Jr. 

Mississippi — Rev.  Roy  C.  Bas'com,  B.  Humphreys  McGee,  Thomas  R.  Ward. 

Missouri — ^Rev.  Harry  E.  Maurer,  William  C.  Honey,  Edwin  M.  Johnston. 

North  Carolinar-Kev.  Thomas  J.  C.  Smyth,  David  A.  Lockhart,  William  A.  Good- 
son,  Jr. 

Northwest  Texas — ^Rev.  J.  Charles  Pedersen,  Joe  Earnest,  Craig  Porter. 

South  Carolina — Rev.  Thomas  S.  Tisdale,  Randolph  C.  Charles,  Henry  B.  Gregorie,  Jr. 

South  Florida — Rev.  W.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Robert  Thornton  Anderson,  Thomas 
Beverly  Grizzard. 

Tennessee — Rev.  William  G.  Pollard,  J.  Ernest  Walker,  Jr.,  John  Guerry. 

Texas — Rev.  Charles  Wyatt-Brown,  Thomas  K.  Lamb,  Jr.,  Rutherford  R.  Cravens. 

Upper  South  Carolina — ^Ven.  William  A.  Beckham,  Thomas  H.  Pope,  Roger  A.  Way. 

West  Texas — ^Rev.  Maurice  M.  Benltez,  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  William  R.  Rockwood. 

Western  North  Carolina — ^Rev.  Robert  C.  Johnson,  Si.  Blake  Mcintosh,  Harry  C. 
Martin. 

Associated  Alumni — ^James  G.  Cate,  Jr.,  Rev.  Lavan  B.  Davis,  John  W.  Woods,  Rev. 
Brown  Patterson,  F.  Clay  Bailey,  Ashby  M.   Sutherland,,  O.  Morse  Kochtltzky. 

Sewanee  Military  Academy  Alumni  Association — R.  Clyde  Hargrove,  Robert  G. 
Snowden,  Temple  W.  Tutwiler. 

University  Faculties — ^A.  Scott  Bates,  Gilbert  F.  Gilchrist,  James  R.  Miller,  Charles  L. 
Winters,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — Bayly  Turlington,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
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the  university  of  the  south 

Officers,  1969-70 

James  G.  Gate,  Jr.,  '47,  President    Cleveland,   Tenn. 

Joseph  P.  McAllister,  '56,  Vice-President  for  Admissions  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Edward  B.  Grosland,  '32,  Vice-President  for  Bequests  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  Q.  LangstaflF,  Jr.,  '48,  Vice-President  for  Church  Support Nashville,  Tenn. 

O.  Morse  Kochtitzky,  '42,   Vice-President  for  Classes   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Louis  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  '50,  Vice-President  for  Regions   Avondale,  Ga. 

James  M.  Coleman,  T'56,  Vice-President  for  School  of  Theology  .  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

George  F.  Wheelock,  Jr.,  '45,  Vice-President  for  SMA  Birmingham,  Ala. 

James  W.  Gentry,  Jr.,  '50,  Athletic  Board  of  Control  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Walter  D.  Bryant,   '49,  Recording  Secretary    Sezuanee,   Tenn. 

Randolph  C.  Charles,  Jr.,  Director  of  Special  Projects  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Albert  S.  Gioch,  Executive  Director   Sewanee,   Tenn. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

June  8,  1969 

Latin  Salutatory 

Alvin  Newklrk  Kelso,  Jr Texas 

Valedictory  Oration 

George    Ivens    Chamberlain    Tennessee 


AWARD  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  Character 

Arthur  Eugene  Mallory,  III   Georgia 

The  Dr.  Cameron  B.  Day  Memorial  Junior  Prize  in  Greek 

Robert  Sturgis  Creamer,  Jr Tennessee 

The  Ruggles-Wright  Medal  for  French 

Walter  Hearn  Jarvis    Texas 

The  Guerry  Award  for  Excellence  in  English 

Lemuel  Belah  Coley   Alabama 

William  Leigh  Taylor,  Jr Virginia 

Frank  Karl  VanDevender    Mississippi 

The  Sewanee  Review  Award  for  Imaginative  Writing  Verse 

Eugene  Wyatt  Prunty   Georgia 

The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize  in  the  School  of  Theology 
for  the  Best  Reading  of  a  Prayer  Book  Service 

Ralph   Franklin   Kelly    Mississippi 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  Social  Science 

Jon  Larson  Jaenicke   South  Carolina 

The  Allen  Farmer  Award  for  Forestry 

Jack  Carl  Baker,  Jr Tennessee 

Robert  Daniel   Klein,   Jr Tennessee 

The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize  for 
the  greatest  improvement  in  General  Chemistry 

Marshall  Lee  Garrett,  Jr California 

The  Class  of  1935  Prize  for  Improvement  in  Organic  Chemistry 

Thomas   Anderson    Smith    Tennessee 
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AWARD  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  1969-70 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship  for 

the  Highest  Scholastic  Attainment  for  Three  Years 

Henry  Ellerbe  Grimball    South   Carolina 

The  Charles   Pollard   Marks   Scholarship 
for  Outstanding  Junior  Gownsman 

Wilson  Glover  Russell   South  Carolina 

The  Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Economics 

Richard  Steven  Moody   Tennessee 

The  Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Economics 

Henry  Ellerbe  Grimball    South   Carolina 

The  Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Chemistry 

Gregory  James  Wilson    Illinois 

The  Woods  Leadership  Award  Scholarships 

In  the  School  of  Theology 

Michael  Burnley  Milligan,  for  Senior  Year   Georgia 

Robert  Sturgis  Creamer,  Jr.,,  for  Mlddler  Year   Tennessee 

In  the  College 

Donald  Jackson  Ellis,  for  Senior  Year   Georgia 

Randolph  Douglas  Love,  for  Junior  Year   Kansas 

STUDENTS  ELECTED  TO  MEMBERSHIP  IN  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 
SINCE  JUNE  1968 

Elected  as  Juniors 

Henry  Ellerbe  Grimball  Wilson  Glover  Russell 

Michael  Stuart  Pindzola  William  Kirk   Shouffer,  Jr. 

Elected  as  Seniors 

James  Robert  Beene  John  Edgar  Schmutzer 

William  E.  Holler,  III  Edward  Lee  Stem 

Jon  Larson  Jaenlcke  William  Leigh  Taylor,  Jr. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Clyde  William  Archer,  Jr.  (Fine  Arts)    {In  absentia)    Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Joseph  Henry  Arnall    (Psychology)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

David  Elwell  Babbit   (Political  Science)    Thomasville,  Ga. 

Nicholas  Carl  Babson   (Political  Science)    {In  absentia)    Winnetka,  III. 

Douglas   Brian   Baker    (Economics)    {cum  Laude)    Charlotte,  N.   C. 

John  Aubrey  Ball,  Jr.   (English)    {In  absentia)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robert  Stuart  Balsley  (English)    Reidsville,  N.  C. 

James  Robert  Beene  (Physics)    {Magna  cum  Laude)    South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Reuben  Bell,  Jr.   (English)    Sylacauga,  Ala. 

Sanders    Martin    Benkwith    (Biology)     Montgomery,    Ala. 

Charles   Hadley  Blanchard    (English)    Springfield,   III. 

William    Houston   Blount,   Jr.    (Political    Science)     Birmingham,   Ala. 

Edward  Norman  Boehm    (Political  Science)    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Robert  Wray  Bole,  E  (Economics)    Asheville,  N.  C. 

Marshall  Murry  Boon    (Physics)    Pittsview,   Ala. 

Everett  Bruce  Brooks   (Psychology)    Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  Robert  Brown,  Jr.    (Philosophy)    Muskogee,  Okla. 

John  Waldrup  Brown,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    Memphis,   Tenn. 

Jeffrey  Sayre  Bruner   (History)    {In  absentia)    Albany,  N.   Y. 

John  Wayne  Bryson,  Jr.  (Chemistry)    {cum  Laude)    {In  absentia)    Athens,  Tenn. 

David  Thomas  Buchanan   (Economics)    Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

John    Craighead    Buntin    (History)     Nashville,    Tenn. 

Moultrie  Brailsford  Burns,  Jr.  (Economics)    Camden,  S.  C. 

James  Egerton  Burroughs   (History)    {In  absentia)    Conway,  S.  C. 

Donald   Holt  Burton    (English)    Greensboro,   N.   C. 

John  Norton  Cabell   (Economics)    Waccabuc,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  Francis  Callahan,  HI  (Economics)    Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

David  Albert  Cameron   (English)    El  Paso,  Tex. 

Don  Frank  Cameron    (Biology)    El  Paso,   Tex. 

Jesse   Lee    Carroll,    Jr.    (Economics)     Jackson,    Tenn. 

Eugene  Windley  Carrow    (History)    Front  Royal,   Fa. 

Peterson   Cavert    (Political    Science)     Tuscaloosa,   Ala. 

George  Ivens  Chamberlain  (English)   {Summa  cum  Laude)   .  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Randolph  Cassells  Charles,  Jr.   (English)    Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Charles  Raphael  Chesnutt,  HI    (English)    (Psychology)    Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William    Burton    Clark,    IV    (Biology)     Madison,   Fla. 

William    Trantham    Clarke    (History)     Camden,    S.    C. 

Heber  Kesley  Colbert    (History)     McKenzie,    Tenn. 

Gordon  Donald  Coleman   (Political  Science)    Sarasota,  Fla. 

Lemuel  Belah  Coley   (English)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  Bowdoin  Colmore   (History)    Lookout  Mountain,   Tenn. 
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Hugh  McCutchen  Cooper  (English)    Kingstree,  S,  C. 

Henry  Matson  Coxe,  HI   (Political  Science)    Alpine,  N.  /. 

John  Milton  Cutler,  Jr.  (English)    {cum  Laude)    {In  absentia)    London,  England 

Richard  Lawton  Dargan   (Political  Science)    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

William  Booth  Davis    (Economics)    Golf,  III. 

David  Christopher  DeLaney    (Economics)    Mobile,  Ala. 

Frederick  Baily  Dent,  Jr.    (Political   Science)    Spartanburg,   S.   C. 

William  Purnell  DIggs,  HI    (Political   Science)    Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  Hundley  Dimmitt,   HI    (Economics)    Clearwater,   Fla. 

David   Sanders  Dowling    (English)    Beaufort,  S.   C. 

John  David  Eaton,  Jr.    (Economics)    Alexandria,   Fa. 

Michael   Corlell  Eldred    (History)    Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Warren  Ellis    (Biology)    Selmer,   Tenn. 

Scott  Fleming  Fones    (Physics) Rogers,  Ark. 

David  Monroe  Ford,  Jr.  (Economics)    {cum  Laude)    White  Bluff,  Tenn. 

Edward  Tumbull  Foster,  Jr.  (Economics)    Hollywood,  Fla. 

Christopher   Wayne    Gardner    (Economics)     Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Todd   Anthony   GeorgI    (Biology)     Lincoln,    Neb. 

William  Rowan  Granger,  HI  (Psychology)    Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Samuel  Ira  Greene    (English)    {cum  Laude)    Tryon,  N.   C. 

George  Jerome  Greer,  II    (Psychology)    Shreveport,  La. 

Joe  Thomas  Guess    (English)    Sherwood,    Tenn. 

Hardeman  S.  Meade  Gwinn   (Psychology)    Tripoli,  Libya 

Lewis  Ruffner  Gwyn,  III  (English) Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

James  Robert  Hagler   (English)    Lenoir  City,   Tenn. 

Dennis  Millar  Hall    (Economics)    Grand  Prairie,   Tex. 

Edwin  Randolph  Hansen,  Jr.  (History)    Atlanta,  Ga. 

William   Robert   Harding    (English)     Greenville,   Miss. 

Douglas  Arthur  Head    (Physics)     Atlanta,    Ga. 

Joseph  Lucian  Herndon    (History)    Bruceton,   Tenn. 

Billy  Hugh  Herring,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    Panama  City,  Fla. 

Robert  Allan  Heyer   (Biology)    {cum  Laude)    Dallas,   Texas 

Ian  Bruce  HInshelwood   (English)    {cum  Laude)    {In  absentia) 

Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 

William  E.  Holler,  II  (Economics)    {Magna  cum  Laude)    DeLand,  Fla. 

William  Somervllle  Hooker   (Psychology)    Memphis,   Tenn. 

Thomas  Brannon  Hubbard,   III    (Political   Science)    Garrison,   Md. 

Henry  Hamilton  Hutchinson,  III    (Biology)    Montgomery,  Ala. 

David  Unger  Inge    (Biology)    Mobile,  Ala. 

Robert  Adams  Ivy,  Jr.    (English)    {cum  Laude)    Columbus,   Miss. 

Jon  Larson  Jaenlcke   (Political  Science)    {Magna  cum  Laude)    Camden,  S.  C. 

Walter   Heam   Jarvis,    III    (French)     Temple,    Tex. 

Eugene   Otis   Jenkins,    Jr.    (Political    Science)     Metairie,   La. 

James  Dean  Johnson    (Chemistry)    Huntsville,   Ala. 

Mark  McCall  Johnson    (English)    Huntsville,  Ala. 

Robert  Harvey  Johnston,   III    (English)    Louisville,   Ky. 

Alblgence  Waldo  Jones,  Jr.    (Philosophy)    {In  absentia)    Finings,   Ga. 

Steven  Douglass  Jones   (Psychology)    Clinton,  Okla. 
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John  Anthony  JorDan    (Religion)    {cum  Lavde)    San  Antonio,   Tex. 

William  Steen  Jordan   (English)    {In  absentia)    Jackson,  Miss. 

Julian  Parke  Keith    (English)    {In  absentia)    Selma,  Ala. 

Alvin  Newkirk  Kelso,  Jr.   (English)    {Summa  cum  Laude)    Galveston,   Tex. 

James  Obert  Kempson,  Jr.   (Psychology)    Columbia,  S.  C. 

Hiram  Glazier  Langley,  III  (Political  Science)    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Richard   Henry   Lee    (History)    Hingham,   Mass. 

Robert  Andrew  Leech   (English)    {cum  Laude)    Tulsa,  Okla. 

Tracy  Lee  Ramsay  LIghtcap    (Political  Sclente) Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  Carlton  Lynch,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    Winchester,  Tenn. 

Wallace  Bruce  McCall  (Political  Science)    West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Donald'  Lee  McCammon  (Psychology)    Seattle,  Wash. 

Hugh  Laurence  McCulley    (Political  Science)    Walnut  Creek,   Calif. 

Alan  David  McDowell    (Political  Stience)    Mt.   Vernon,  Ohio 

Henry  Elwood  McLaughlin,  Jr.  (Economics)    Fensacola,  Fla. 

John  Calvin  Maddocks  (Political  Science)    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gerry  John  Magrath    (Psychology)    Winchester,    Tenn. 

Arthur  Eugene  Mallory,  III    (History)    LaGrange,   Ga. 

George  Eckert  Malone    (Political  Sciente)    Memphis,   Tenn. 

Randolph  Caldwell  Marks  (English)    (Physics)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bruce  Lafayette  Miller  (Economics)    Hereford,  Tex. 

Douglas  Kent  Miller   (Political  Science)    Jackson,  Miss. 

John  Timothy  Mitch    (History)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

James  King  Mitchell,  Jr.   (History)    LaPorte,   Tex. 

Lloyd  Williams  Moore,  H  (Economics)    {cum  Laude)    London,  England 

Peter  Ricker  Moses    (Chemistry)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Christopher  James  Munson    (Fine  Arts)    Princeton,  N.  /. 

John  Edmondson  Newman  (Political  Science)    Panama  City,  Fla. 

John  Tilden  NIes  (Biology)   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

David   Lee   Oakley    (English)     Spring    City,    Tenn. 

Henry  Oliver,   Jr.    (Economics)    {cum  Laude)    Houston,    Tex. 

Granger  Christian  Osborne    (Biology)    Thomasville,   Ga. 

John  Mallory  Packard,  Jr.  (Biology)    Pensacola,  Fla. 

James    KInman    Parish    (Economics)     Nashville,    Tenn. 

Telfair  Hodgson  Parker    (Biology)    Charleston,   S.   C. 

David  Griffin  Patterson,  Jr.   (Economics)    {In  absentia)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Haywood  Osborne  Patton    (Political   Science)    Rome,   Ga. 

John   Walker   Payne,    HI    (History)     Columbia,    Mo. 

Robert  Lynn  Peters,  HI    (English)    {In  absentia)    Kingsport,   Tenn. 

Claude  Gilbert  Pettyjohn    (Economics)    Lynchburg,   Fa. 

Peter  Rhind  Phillips,  Jr.   (English)    {In  absentia)    Houston,  Tex. 

David    Richard   Pickens,    HI    (Biology)     Nasvhille,    Tenn. 

Eugene  Wyatt  Prunty    (English)    Athens,   Ga. 

James  Randolph  Rash,  HI   (Biology)    Henderson,  Ky. 

Thomas  Porcher  Ravenel,  Jr.    (Political   Science)    Greensboro,  N.   C. 

David    Jennings    Remick     (Economics)     Houston,    Tex. 

Edmund  Rhett,  Jr.  (Biology)    Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Morgan  McNeel  Robertson    (Political   Science)    Marietta,   Ga. 

Vicky  Gene  Robinson    (History)    {cum  Laude)    Lexington,  Ky. 

Charles  Alan  Ross   (Political  Science)    {In  absentia)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Henry  Philip  Sadler,  Jr.    (History)    Richmond,   Fa. 

David  Lawrence  Sanders    (Political   Science)    Columbus,  Miss. 

Michael  Cole  Sanders   (Biology)    {cum  Laude)    Mobile,  Ala. 

John  Alfred  Santangini   (Economics)    Montgomery,  Ala. 

John  Edgar  Schmutzer   (Political  Science)    {cum  Laude)    Sevierville,   Tenn. 

Robert  Emmet  Seibels,  H    (Psychology)    Columbia,  S.  C. 

Charles  Winston  Sheehan,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    {cum  Laude)    ..   Montgomery,  Ala. 

Ronald  William  Shelton    (History)    Selmer,   Tenn. 

Jack  Warren   Simmons,  Jr.    (Ps)^hology)    Charleston,   S.  C. 

Gordon    Emerson    Smith    (English)     Nashville,    Tenn. 

William  Loyd  Smith,  Jr.   (Philosophy)    Memphis,   Tenn. 

Roscoe  Franklin  Stainback,  Jr.  (Political  Science)    {cum  Laude)   Paducah,  Ky. 

Edward  Lee  Stein   (History)    {Magna  cum  Laude)    Houston,  Tex. 

John  Pendleton   Stewart,  Jr.    (English)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  Jr.  (Political  Sciente)    Muscatine,  Iowa 

Seabury  Denison  Stonebumer,  Jr.    (Biology)    {cum  Laude)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

James  Nelson   Sullivan    (Chemistry)    {cum  Laude)    Clinton,  S,  C. 

Albert  Rhett  Taber   (Political  Science)    {cum  Laude)    Winter  Park,  Fla. 

William  Leigh  Taylor,  Jr.   (English)    {Magna  cum  Laude)    Danville,   Fa. 

harry  Joe  Thompson   (Economics)    {In  absentia)    FayettevUle,   Tenn. 

William    Dennis    Thornton    (Political    Science)     Milled geville,    Ga. 

Ronald  Eugene  Tomlin    (History)    {cum  Laude) Jackson,  Miss. 

William  Hamer  Tucker    (Psychology)    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Douglas  Lee  Vanderbilt   (Biology)    Cowan,   Tenn. 

Frank  Karl  VanDevender    (English)    {cum   Laude)    Meridian,   Miss. 

Richard  Scott  Vickers    (Political  Science)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Henry  Lockwood  Vruwink    (Biology)    Tulsa,   Okla. 

Philip   Douglas   Ward    (English)     Monroe,    La. 

Thomas  Carleton  Ward    (Political   Science)    {cum  Laude)    Columbus,  Miss. 

Roger  Atkinson  Way,  Jr.    (English)    {cum  Laude)    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Robert  York  White,  Jr.   (Economics)    Gates  Mills,  Ohio 

Richard  Barlow  Wllkens,  HI   (Physics)    {cum  Laude)    Houston,  Tex. 

Carlisle  Bobo  Wlllard   (English)    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

James  Robert  Williams   (Chemistry)    Florence,  Ala. 

James  Edward  Willis   (Philosophy)    (Political  Science)    Naples,  Fla. 

Michael  Harries  Wills  (Polltltal  Science)    {cum  Laude)    Panama  City,  Fla. 

Marc  Troutman  Wilson    (Economics)    Athens,    Ga. 

Shelbume  Duvall  Wilson,  Jr.   (Chemistry)    Mountain  Home,   Tenn. 

Mark    Warren    Wolfe    (History)     Nashville,    Tenn. 

Walter  Thomas  Woods,  Jr.   (Biology)    Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 
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Bachelor  of   Science  in  Forestry 

Jack   Carl   Baker,   Jr.    {cum   Laude)    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Coleman  Holt  {In  absentia)    Woodstock,  Conn. 

Robert  Daniel  Klein,  Jr Signal  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Robert  J.  V.  Merrell   Dansville,  N.  Y, 

Milton   Pledger    Schaefer,   Jr Memphis,    Tenn. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

Clinton  Lamar  Ervin,  B.S.   (Physics)    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Allen  Russell  Faust,  B.S.   (Physics)    {In  absentia)    Mission,  Tex. 

John  Shaw  Hager,  Jr.,  B.S.  (Biology)    {In  absentia)    Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

John  Charles  Littel,  B.A.   (Physics)    {In  absentia)    Guilford,  Conn. 

Robert  Mittelstaedt  Long,  B.A.   (Mathematics)    {In  absentia)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Martin  Joseph  Lyden,  B.A.  (Physics)    {In  absentia)    Bronx,  N.  Y. 

James  Pietropaolo,  B.S.  (Biology)    {In  absentia)    Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

James  Hamilton   Scott,   B.S.    (Physics)    {In  absentia)    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

William  D.  Winkky,  B.S.    (Biology)    {In  absentia)    Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Bennie  Ardist  Zinn,  Jr.,   B.B.A.    (Mathematics)    Bryan,    Tex. 


DEGREES  HONORIS  CAUSA 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Smith  Hempstone,  Jr.,  B.A Washington,  D.  C. 

Eugene   M.   Kayden,    B.A.,    M.A Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

Berkeley  Grimball,  B.A.,  M.A Charleston,  S.  C. 

Robert  Worthington,  A.B New  York,  N.  Y. 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

The  Rev.  Canon  Richard  F.  Cartwright,  B.A.,  M.A Bristol,  England 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  A.  Elebash,  B.S.,  B.D Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  Edward  Haynsworth,   B.A.,   B.D Managua,  Nicaragua 

The  Rev.  Granville  Cecil  Woods,  Jr.,  B.A.,  B.D.,  S.T.M Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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FORMS  OF  BEQUEST 

FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 
FOR  A  SPECIFIC  SUM 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 

THE    SOUTH,    SEWANEE,    TENNESSEE,    the  sum  of 

.  dollars  for  its  corporate  purposes. 

NAMING  A  RESIDUARY  LEGATEE 
All  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and 
personal,  of  which  I  shall  die  seized  or  possessed  or  to  which 
I  shall  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  my  death,  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  to  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH  AT 
SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE,  for  its  corporate  purposes. 


FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
FOR  A  SPECIFIC  PURPOSE 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OF  THE  SOUTH,  SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE,  die  sum  of 

_.  dollars  for  the  use  of  its  School  of 

Theology.  (If  desired,  a  specific  designation  of  use  by  the 
School  of  Theology  may  be  made  ^  such  as  buildings,  scholar- 
ships, library,  the  endowment  of  a  professorship,  etc.) 

NAMING  A  RESIDUARY  LEGATEE 

All  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and 

personal,  of  which  I  shall  die  seized  or  possessed  or  to  which 

I  shall  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  my  death,  I  give,  devise,  and 

bequeath  to  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH  AT 

SEWANEE,    TENNESSEE,  for    die  use  of  its  School  of 

Theology. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 

1971-72 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

First  Semester 
1971 

September   12,   Sunday   Orientation    program    for    new   students   begins   at 

6:30  p.m.  Dining  hall  open  for  students  at  evening 

meal. 

September  14,  Tuesday  Registration  of  new  students,  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00 noon. 

September    15,   Wednesday    . . .  .Registration  of  old  students,  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

Opening  Convocation  at  12:10  p.m. 

September   16,  Thursday    Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

October  8,  Friday   Founders' Day. 

October  30,   Saturday    Homecoming  Holiday. 

November  i,  Monday All    Saints*    Day.      Corporate    Communion    of    the 

University. 

November  24,  Wednesday   Thanksgiving  recess  begms  at  noon. 

November  29,  Monday   Thanksgiving  recess  ends.    Classes  meet  at  8:co  a.m. 

December  17,  Friday  Christmas  Holidays  begin  at  noon. 

1972 

Januaiy    3,   Monday    Christmas  Holidays  end.     Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

January   20,   Thursday    First  semester  examinations  begin. 

January  29,   Saturday    First  semester  examinations  end. 

Second  Semester 

February  i,  Tuesday  Registration  of  first  year  students  for  the  second  se- 
mester, 8:00  to  10:30  a.m.  Registration  of  old 
students  for  the  second  semester,  10:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m. 

February    2,    Wednesday    Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

February  16,  Wednesday   Ash  Wednesday,  Chapel  Service. 

March    18,    Saturday    Spring  recess  begins  at  noon. 

March  28,  Tuesday   Spring  recess  ends.     Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

March   31,   Friday    Good  Friday. 

April  2,  Sunday  Easter  Day. 

May  II,  Thursday  Ascension  Day.  Corporate  Communion  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

May  22,  Monday  Second  semester  examinations  begin. 

May  31,  Wednesday Second  semester  examinations  end. 

June  4,  Sunday   Commencement  Day. 


Printed  at 

The  University  Press 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY   AND    OBJECTIVES 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH  is  a  Christian  institution, 
owned  by  twenty-four  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  has  no  religious  restrictions,  but  presumes  the 
disposition  of  all  members  of  its  community  to  live  within  the  spirit 
of  its  controlling  concepts.  Many  denominations  are  enrolled  in  the 
student  body. 

The  idea  of  The  University  of  the  South  was  born  in  a  manifesto 
signed  and  published  by  nine  Southern  bishops  attending  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1856.  The 
leader  in  the  movement  was  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana.  This 
declaration  was  an  invitation  and  an  appeal  to  the  Church  in  the 
South  to  take  steps  to  found  an  institution  of  higher  learning  because, 
in  the  thought  of  the  bishops'  letter,  "the  establishing  of  a  Christian 
University  by  our  Church  is  a  compelling  necessity." 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Philadelphia  message,  the  bishops  and 
the  duly  elected  clergy  and  laymen  of  their  several  dioceses  assembled 
on  Lookout  Mountain  in  Tennessee  on  July  4,  1857,  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  Tpie  University  of  the  South  as  recorded  in  its  history. 
This  assembly,  which  was  actually  a  meeting  of  Trustees,  determined 
by  formal  resolution  to  establish  a  University.  The  Trustees  launched 
plans  for  the  great  undertaking,  appointed  committees  to  carry  on  the 
preliminary  work,  and  adjourned  to  gather  again  in  the  fall. 

According  to  agreement,  the  Trustees  met  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
on  November  25,  1857.  Here  they  named  the  institution  which  they 
were  to  build  "The  University  of  the  South"  and  selected  Sewanee, 
Tennessee,  on  a  plateau  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  as  the  site  and 
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home  of  the  proposed  University.  And  since  that  time  The  Univer- 
sity OF  THE  South  has  been  popularly  known  as  "Sewanee". 

At  Beersheba  Springs,  thirty  miles  north  of  Sewanee,  the  Trustees 
assembled  for  the  third  time  on  July  3,  1858.  The  charter  of  the 
University,  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  on  January  6  of 
the  same  year,  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Further  plans 
were  made  to  open  the  University  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  cornerstone  of  The  University  of  the  South  was  laid  on 
October  10,  1860.  Bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia  placed  first  in  the  corner- 
stone a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  then  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana  formally  laid  the  stone, 
speaking  these  words:  "I,  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Louisiana, 
on  this  tenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty,  do  lay  this  cornerstone  of  an  edifice  to  be  here 
erected  as  the  principal  building  of  The  University  of  the  South,  an 
institution  established  for  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  learning,  and 
virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be  glorified  and  the  happiness  of  man 
may  be  advanced." 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  The  conflict  which  raged  for  four  years 
put  an  end  temporarily  to  all  plans  to  build  the  University.  After 
the  strife  was  over,  with  heroism  and  renewed  confidence  the  Church, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee,  picked  up  the 
threads  that  had  been  broken  and  knit  them  together  again. 

In  1868,  on  September  18,  The  University  of  the  South  was 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  nine  students  for  its  first  session.  There 
were  only  three  frame  buildings:  St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  Otey  Hall, 
and  Cobbs  Hall.  Since  that  time  the  handful  of  students  has  grown. 
Buildings  have  been  erected  one  by  one.  The  University  of  the 
South  is  now  composed  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  accommodating 
approximately  nine  hundred  students,  and  a  Theological  School  of 
sixty  students.  Apart  from  but  near  the  University  campus  and  gov- 
erned by  the  same  Board  of  Trustees  is  the  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy, a  preparatory  school  of  some  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  boys 
and  girls. 

In  1968  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  authorized  the 
admission  of  women  students  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
the  1969-1970  session. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  University  are  clearly  set  forth  In  these 
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excerpts  from  a  statement  formulated  some  years  ago  by  the  Univer- 
sity Senate: 

"We  are  definitely  committed  at  Sewanee  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  educational  system  of  our  country,  with 
a  contribution  to  make  that  can  be  made  by  no  other  agency.  In  an 
age  when  the  demand  for  the  immediately  practical  is  so  insistent, 
when  the  integrity  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  imperiled  by  the 
demands  of  vocational  training,  we  adhere  to  the  basic  function  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts:  the  training  of  youth  in  Christian  virtue,  in 
personal  initiative,  in  self-mastery,  in  social  consciousness,  in  aesthetic 
appreciation,  in  intellectual  integrity,  and  in  scientific  methods  of 
inquiry." 

More  recently,  in  June  1969,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Bishop 
Girault  M.  Jones  of  Louisiana,  in  his  Annual  Address  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  restated  the  Christian  purpose  of  the  University  in  these 
words : 

"No  matter  what  high  goals  Sewanee  may  set  for  herself  in  the  realm 
of  the  academic,  those  goals  must  be  caught  up  in  God's  wider  mission. 
This  School  is  not  simply  an  agency  to  serve  the  needs  of  educable 
youth.    It  must  be  a  community  seeking  to  live  God's  life." 

Within  this  controlling  purpose  The  University  of  the  South 
strives  to  educate  for  distinction  in  intellectual  endeavor  and  for  lead- 
ership. Specifically,  it  offers  the  preparation  requisite  for  successful 
completion  of  graduate  programs  and  a  basis  for  living  responsibly, 
with  reasoned  concern  for  worthy  ideals  and  for  others  as  well  as  self. 
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EWANEE,  the  site  of  The  University  of  the  South,  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  about  midway  between 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  U.  S.  Highway  No.  64  from  Mem- 
phis and  the  west  to  Chattanooga  and  the  south  and  east  passes 
through  Sewanee.  Interstate  24  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga  passes 
through  Monteagle,  about  five  miles  from  Sewanee.  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  41  from  Chicago  to  Florida  connects  with  Highway  No.  41-A, 
which  passes  through  Sewanee,  at  Monteagle,  Tennessee. 

Bus  riders  may  buy  tickets  either  to  Sewanee  or  Monteagle,  from, 
which  taxi  service  is  available.  Plane  tickets  can  be  bought  to  Chatta- 
nooga or  Nashville,  with  air-taxi  or  bus  service  from  those  points. 

Sewanee  has  express  and  money  order  facilities,  a  local  bank,  and 
stores  in  the  village  as  well  as  the  University's  store  on  the  campus. 

The  Domain  of  The  University  of  the  South  comprises  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  at  Sewanee,  Ten- 
nessee, two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Such  an  extensive  Domain, 
completely  under  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  University,  provides 
a  rare  location  for  a  campus  and  affords  unusual  facilities  for  recreation 
and  athletic  sport  of  all  sorts.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  Invigorating. 

The  Domain  is  beautiful  in  itself  and,  reaching  in  many  places  to 
the  Mountain's  edge,  presents  beautiful  scenes  of  mountains,  hills,  and 
valleys. 

All  permanent  buildings  of  the  University  are  built  of  sandstone 
found  upon  the  University's  Domain.  In  the  following  paragraphs, 
a  brief  description  of  each  building  is  given. 

The  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital.  The  Hodgson  Memorial  In- 
firmary, the  first  stone  building  for  University  use,  was  erected  In 
1877.    This  building,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D..  and 
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Mrs.  Hodgson,  in  memory  of  a  daughter,  was  intended  for  a  library 
but,  owing  to  changes  in  the  general  plan  for  University  buildings, 
was  found  to  be  too  far  from  the  central  group.  In  1899  this  beauti- 
ful structure  was  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  hospital,  with  wards 
for  both  free  and  paying  patients.  In  1908  another  addition  was  built, 
containing  a  well-equipped  operating  room.  On  February  10,  1911, 
this  hospital,  with  the  exception  of  the  1908  addition,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Liberal  contributions  made  it  possible  to  rebuild  on  a  larger 
scale  in  1912.  The  new  building,  which  is  equipped  in  conformity 
with  modern  requirements,  is  known  as  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hos- 
pital. 

During  1950  the  University  constructed  a  pediatric  wing  with  funds 
made  available  by  the  generosity  of  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Oscar  N.  Torlan. 

In  1951  the  University  constructed  a  new  nurses'  home,  the  Frank 
P.  Phillips  Memorial  Nurses'  Home,  and  renovated  the  old  nurses' 
home  as  an  out-patient  clinic.  Funds  for  this  construction  were  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  by  Mrs.  Frank  P. 
Phillips  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris 
Manigault,  of  South  Carolina,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  her 
father,  was  built  in  1878  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Theology.  In 
1951  a  wing  was  added,  and  in  1956-57  the  entire  building  was  reno- 
vated. St.  Luke's  Hall  now  contains  lecture  and  seminar  rooms,  faculty 
and  administrative  offices,  the  Grosvenor  Auditorium,  the  Library  with 
five  floors  of  stacks,  a  student  and  faculty  lounge,  and  dormitory  rooms 
for  forty-six  unmarried  students. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Telfair 
Hodgson,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson, 
D.D.,  at  one  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Dean  of  the 
Theological  School,  stands  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  St.  Luke's 
Hall. 

Thompson  Hall,  named  for  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  erected  in  1883  and  changed  in  1901.  Mrs.  James  L. 
Houghteling  of  Chicago  generously  provided  for  the  remodeling  of 
this  building  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband.  This  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1950.  It  has  been  rebuilt  and  contains  the 
student  union,  sandwich  shop,  post  office,  and  theatre. 
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Convocation  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  the 
University.  From  1901  to  1965  it  was  used  as  a  library.  The  tower 
that  forms  the  entrance  is  called  Breslin  Tower,  the  funds  for  its  erec- 
tion having  been  donated  by  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Breslin  in  memory 
of  their  daughter,  Lucy.  It  is  modeled  after  the  tower  of  the  Magdalen 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  In 
1900  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglas  of  Tuxedo,  New  York,  placed 
in  the  tower  a  clock  and  Westminster  Chimes  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Ferris  Douglas. 

Walsh-Ellett  Hall  contains  administrative  offices  and  classrooms 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Originally  this  building,  erected  in 
1890,  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Vincent  D.  Walsh  of  Louisiana  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  daughter,  Susan  Jessie.  The  renovation  of  this  building, 
completed  in  1959,  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Coleman  Ellett, 
an  alumnus  of  this  University. 

Dormitories.  Students  of  the  University  are  housed  in  modern  fire- 
proof dormitories.  These  buildings,  which  are  centrally  located  and 
contain  matron's  quarters,  students'  common  room,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  40  to  100  students  each,  are:  Hoffman  Hall  (built  1922), 
Elliott  Hall  (formerly  Sewanee  Inn,  built  1922),  Cannon  Hall  (built 
1925),  Johnson  Hall  (built  1926),  Tuckaway  Inn  (built  1930),  Gailor 
Hall  (built  1952),  Hunter  Hall  (built  1953),  Sessums  Qeveland  Hall 
(built  1955),  Benedict  Hall  (built  1963),  McCrady  Hall  (built  1964), 
Courts  Hall  (built  1965),  and  New  College  Hall  (built  1969).  Gailor 
Memorial  Hall  contains  a  dining  room  for  700  students  and  dormitory 
space  for  80  students. 

Sewanee  Inn,  the  gift  of  a  few  alumni  and  friends,  was  opened  in 
1958  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  This  motel  includes  a  restau- 
rant. 

The  Frank  A.  Juhan  Gymnasium,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1957, 
has  the  following  facilities:  a  basketball  arena  seating  1,500  spectators, 
shower  facilities  for  home  team  and  visitors,  a  swimming  pool  con- 
forming to  N.C.A.A.  standards  with  adjoining  shower  rooms,  a  rifle 
range,  bowling  alleys,  a  visiting  team  dormitory,  an  intramural  gym- 
nasium floor  for  basketball,  volleyball,  and  badminton,  dressing  rooms 
for  physical  education  and  intramural  athletics,  two  handball  courts, 
dressing  rooms  and  showers  for  the  football  team,  a  training  room,  a 
wrestling  room,  a  gymnastics  room,  coaches'  offices,  and  a  trophy  room. 
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The  Eugene  0.  Harris  Memorial  Stadium  was  built  on  Hardee  Field 
in  1957. 

All  Saints'  Chapel.  The  financial  panic  of  1907  arrested  the  build- 
ing of  All  Saints'  Chapel,  but  even  in  its  incomplete  form  it  was  for 
half  a  century  the  spiritual  center  of  the  University.  This  magnificent 
church  In  collegiate  Gothic  style  was  completed  in  1959. 

The  campanile,  which  Is  143  feet  high,  Is  known  as  Shapard  Tower 
and  Is  the  gift  of  the  Robert  P.  Shapard  family  of  Griffin,  Georgia.  The 
tower  contains  one  of  the  world's  best  and  largest  carillons,  given  by 
W.  Dudley  Gale  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  In  honor  of  his  great  grand- 
father. Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
University. 

GuERRY  Hall.  This  building  provides  auditorium,  art  gallery,  class- 
room, and  office  facIHtles.  The  building  honors  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Guerry,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1910,  of  Sewanee  and  Chattanooga, 
the  University's  Vice-Chancellor  from  1938  until  his  death  in  1948.  It 
was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1961. 

The  Carnegie  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  a  hand- 
some sandstone  building  providing  space  for  classrooms  and  the  Treas- 
urer's Office.  The  six-inch  telescope  given  to  the  University  in  1913  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  of  New  Orleans  Is  Installed  in  a  well  constructed  ob- 
servatory, the  erection  of  which  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  the  General  Education  Board. 

The  Snowden  Forestry  Building,  built  in  1962,  contains  10,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Adequate  offices,  classrooms,  and  labora- 
tories with  adjoining  greenhouse  offer  the  Sewanee  forestry  student 
the  newest  and  best  facilities  in  the  South.  The  rooms  in  the  two-story 
stone  structure  are  paneled  In  different  v/oods  and  present  a  working 
laboratory  for  the  student.  In  this  building  is  displayed  a  collection 
of  8,800  different  wood  species.  Over  300  gavels,  each  made  from  a 
different  wood,  complete  the  wood  technology  collection. 

The  Charlotte  Guerry  Tennis  Courts  Building,  built  in  1964 
from  gifts  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Guerry  family,  contains  three 
excellent  tennis  courts  that  may  be  used  throughout  the  year. 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library,,  completed  in  1965,  is  named  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  keeping 
with  other  buildings  on  the  campus,  it  is  constructed  of  local  sandstone 
in  the  collegiate  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
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The  Cleveland  Memorial  Building,  built  in  1965,  was  given  in 
memory  of  William  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  by  his  widow  and  members  of 
his  family.  The  building  houses  the  Office  of  Admissions,  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar,  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  and  Placement,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Aerospace  Studies. 

The  J.  Albert  Woods  Laboratories,  completed  in  1968,  provides 
spacious  and  modern  facihties  for  the  sciences  at  The  University  of 
THE  South.  In  this  well  equipped  science  facility  are  located  the  De- 
partments of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Psy- 
chology. The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  J.  Albert  Woods,  an 
alumnus  and  devoted  friend  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  these  public  buildings,  the  University  also  owns  a 
number  of  residences  for  accommodation  of  its  officers  and  faculty. 


OFFICERS   OF    INSTRUCTION  IS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

EDWARD  McCRADY 

B.A.,  LL.D.,  College  of  Charleston;  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  LLD.,  University  of  Chattanooga; 

ScD.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  L.H.D.,  Concord  College 

Vice-Chancellor  and  Professor  of  Biology 

WILLIAM  BRUNER  CAMPBELL 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Provost  and  Associate  Professor  of  History 

STEPHEN  ELLIOTT  PUCKETTE 
B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.S.,  M.A^  PhD.,  Yale  University 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JOHN  MAURICE  WEBB 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  MA.,  Yale  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Dean  of  Men  and 

Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  American  History 

ELIZABETH  COWAN  MORROW 

BA.,  Queens  College;  M.R.E.,  The  Biblican  Seminary  m  New  York; 

M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Dean  of  Women  and  Lecturer  in  Religion 


*WILLIAM  WATERS  LEWIS 

C.E.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Professor  of  Spanish,  Emeritus,  and 

Secretary  of  the  University  Senate,  Emeritus 

EUGENE  MAJIK  KAYDEN 

BA.,  University  of  Colorado;  MA.,  Harvard  University; 

D.LiTT.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus 

PAUL  SCOFIELD  McCONNELL 

B.A.,  University  of  Southern  California;  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  AAGO 

Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus,  and  University  Organist,  Emeritus 

ROBERT  LOWELL  RETRY 

B.A.,  Earlham  College;  B.S.,  Haverford  College;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Professor  of  Physics,  Emeritus 

•Deceased,  July  23,  1970. 
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JOHN  SEDBERRY  MARSHALL 

BA.,  Pomona  College;  PhD.,  Boston  University 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Emeritus 

ABBOTT  GOTTEN  MARTIN 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Mississippi 

Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  IH 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

ARTHUR  BUTLER  DUGAN 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  B.Litt.,  Oxford  University; 
Diploma  in  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Oxford  University 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

CHARLES  TRAWICK  HARRISON 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama;  A.M.,  PhD.,  Harvard  University 

Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English  Literature 

♦STRATTON  BUCK 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  A.M,,  Columbia  University 

PhD.,  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  of  French 

CHARLES  EDWARD  CHESTON 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.F.,  Yale  School  of  Forestry 

Jnnie  B.  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry 

HOWARD  MALCOLM  OWEN 

B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Biology 

FREDERICK  RHODES  WHITESELL 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 

Professor  of  German 

ROBERT  SAMUEL  LANCASTER 

B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney;  MA.,  Tlie  University  of  the  South; 

PhD.,  University  of  Michigan 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

ADRIAN  TIMOTHY  PICKERING 

A.B.,  A.M.,  PhD.,  Ohio  State  University 

Professor  of  Spanish 


*0n  sabbatical  leave  first  semester  1970-1971. 
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DAVID  BENNETT  CAMP 

B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

F.  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry 

BAYLY  TURLINGTON 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

liARRY  CLAY  YEAT]VL\N 

BA.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North   Carolma 

Professor  of  Biology 

BRINLEY  JOHN  RHYS 

BA.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 

MA.,  Vanderbilt  University;  PhD.,  Tulane  University 

Professor  of  English 

ROBERT  ARTHUR  DEGEN 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  PhJD.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  Economics 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  LUNDIN 

A.B.,  DePauw  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Professor  of  Psychology 

GILBERT  FRANK  GILCHRIST 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

ALFRED  SCOTT  BATES 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  PhD.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  French 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  FOREMAN 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of  Biology 

The  Rev.  JAMES  WILLIAM  BRETTMANN 

B.S.,  B.D.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.Litt.,  Oxford  University 

Professor  of  Religion 

HUGH  I-L\RRIS  CALDWELL,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Emory  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

ANDREW  NELSON  LYTLE 

BA.,  Vanderbilt  University;  D.Litt.,  Kenyon  College 

Professor  of  English  and  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 
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WILLIAM  BENTON  GUENTHER 

A.B.,  Oberlln  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Rochester 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

*CHARLES  O'CONNOR  BAIRD 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.F.,  Yale  University;  D.F.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of  Forestry 

JAMES  THOMAS  CROSS 
A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.S.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

HENRY  WILDS  SMITH,  Jr. 

B.A.,  Dartmouth;  M.F.,  D.For.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Forestry 

Lt.  Col.  JAMES  EDWARD  YATES 
B.A.J.,  University  of  Georgia 
Professor  of  Aeros'pace  Studies 

MARVIN  ELIAS  GOODSTEIN 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

GEORGE  SHUFORD  RAMSEUR 

B.A.,  Elon  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

tKENNETH  RUDGE  WILSON  JONES 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Associate  Professor  of  French 

PHILIP  JACK  LORENZ,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Oglethorpe  University;  M.S.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

ROBERT  LARRY  KEELE 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

JOSEPH  DAVID  CUSHMAN 

Bj\.,  The  University  of  tlie  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 


*0n  sabbatical  leave  first  semester  1970-1971. 
tOn  sabbatical  leave  second  semester  1970-1971. 
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MARTHA  McCRORY 

B.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.M.,  University  of  Rochester 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and 

Director  of  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center 

JOSEPH  MARTIN  RUNNING 

B.Mus.,  St.  Olaf  College;  D.Mus.,  Florida  State  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  University  Organist 

ERIC  WOODFIN  NAYLOR 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

SHERWOOD  FORREST  EBEY 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

*HARRY  STANFORD  BARRETT 

Art  Students'  League;  Beaux  Arts  Academy;  University  of  London,  Slade  School; 

Heatherley's,  London;  Julian's  Academy,  Paris;  Le  Grande  Chaumiere,  Paris; 

Atelier  of  Femand  Leger,  Paris;  Art  Center  School,  Los  Angeles 

Artist  in  Residence 

The  Rev.  JOEL  WILSON  PUGH,  II 

B.A.,  B.D.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Chaplain  of  the  University 

DALE  FREDERICK  LUCHSINGER 

B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  University;  M.AX.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Lecturer  in  Library  Science 

tTHADDEUS  CONSTANTINE  LOCKARD,  Jr. 

BA.,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  German 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  HENRY  RALSTON,  Jr. 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  S.T.B.,  S.T.M.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 

DONALD  BOWIE  WEBBER 

B.S.,  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  MA.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 


*Deceased,  November  5,  1970. 
tOn  leave  1970-1971. 
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*JAMES   NORMAN   LOWE 

B.S.,  Antioch  College;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

ANITA  SHAFER  GOODSTEIN 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 

ERIC  PIANS  ELLIS 

B.S.,  PhD.,  Syracuse  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and 

Director  of  the  Sunumer  Institute  of  Science  and  Mathematics 

ARTHUR  McCLUNY  SCHAEFER 

BA.y  MA.,  PhD.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

CHARLES  MATHEWS  BINNICKER,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  Florida  State  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolma 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Marshal  of  the  University  Faculties 

WILLUM  TOMPHSON  COCKE,  III 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

JACQUELINE  THIBAULT  SCHAEFER 

Litence  ^s  Lettres,  DIplome  D'Etudes  Sup6rieures, 

University  of  Caen;  Agr6gation  de  L'Universit6,  Sorbonne 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

*HENRY  FRANK  ARNOLD,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  Soutli;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

♦The  Rev.  HERBERT  STEPHENSON  WENTZ 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary; 

MA.,  Oxford  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 


*0n  leave  1970-1971. 
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DOROTHY  PITTS 

BA.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  MA.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  French 

WILLIAM  JAY  GARLAND 

BA.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  BLEAKLEY  KING 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.D.,  Seabury  Western  Theological  Semmaiy; 

M.A.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

FRANCIS  XAVIER  HART 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

CHARLES  SAMUEL  PEYSER,  Jr. 

A.B,,  Hamilton  College;  MA.,  PhJD.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

JAMES  EDWARD  CARLOS 

B^.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.FA., 

Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Major  WILLIS  EARL  HEDGEPETH 

B.G.E.,  University  of  Omaha 
Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

GALEN  BLAINE  RITCHIE 

A.B.,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

GERALD  Lafayette  smith 

BA.,  University  of  Richmond;  B.D.,  Duke  Divinity  School;  PhD.,  Duke  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

EDWIN  MURDOCH  STIRLING 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  Northwestern  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

RONALD  CHARLES  TROST 

BA.,  University  of  South  Florida;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
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TED  DANIEL  BITONDO 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.S.,  Ohio  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  Coach 

JAMES  WINSTON  CLAYTON 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Union  Theological  Seminary; 

PhD.,  Harvard  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

ROBERT  CONWAY  ERASURE 

A.B.,  M.A.,  West  Virginia  University;  PhD.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

JOHN  KEVIN  GREEN 

BA.,  University  of  Durham,  England;  Mj\.,  University  of  Kentucky; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

ARTHUR  JOSEPH  KNOLL 

A.B.,  Bates  College;  AM.,  New  York  University;  PhD.,  Yale  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

JAMES  WARING  McCRADY 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Instructor  in  French 

JOHN  FRANCIS  FLYNN 

B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  History 

MICHAEL  LIVINGSTON  MULLEN 

BA.,  Carleton  College 

Instructor  in  Philosophy 

WILLIAM  McGOWEN  PRIESTLEY 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  Princeton  University 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

DAVID  WAYNE  LUMPKINS 

BA.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Instructor  in  Russian 

The  Rev.  JOSEPH  DARYL  CANFILL 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  BA.,  Oxford  University; 

S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

Instructor  in  Religion  and  Assistant  to  the  Chaplain 
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PHILIP  DWIGHT  LAMB 

B.S.,  Carroll  College;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Instructor  in  Political  Science 

ALMUT  GIESECKE  MULLEN 

Bj\.,  Miami  University  (Ohio) 

Instructor  in  German 

JOHN  VINCENT  REISHMAN 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Instructor  in  English 

JOHN  LAWSON  BORDLEY,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Davidson  College 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

THOMAS  MACNAB  CARLSON 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Instructor  in  English 

THOMAS  REID  WARD,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Oxford  University 

Instructor  in  English 

ROBERT  HARLAND  WILCOX 

B.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Southeast  Missouri  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Instructor  in  English  and  Director  of  Drama 

*CHARLES  HEWITT  WHEATLEY 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.T.,  Harvard  University 

Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 
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'Second  semester.   1970-1971. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


EDWARD  McCRADY,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  ScD.,  LHD. 
Vice-Chancellor 

WILLIAM  BRUNER  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  MA.,  Ph.D. 
Provost 

The  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  MOYER  ALEXANDER,  BA.,  BD.,  S.T.M.,  DX>.,  S.TD. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 

STEPHEN  ELLIOTT  PUCKETTE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  MA.,  PhX). 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

JOHN  MAURICE  WEBB,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Men 

ELIZABETH  COWAN  MORROW,  B.A.,  M.R.E.,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Women 


JOHN  IREL  HALL  HODGES,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  MA. 
Librarian,  Emeritus 

The  Rev.  JOEL  WILSON  PUGH,  II,  BA.,  B.D. 
Chaplain 

The  Rev.  JOSEPH  DARYL  CANFILL,  BA.,  S.T.B. 
Assistant  to  the  Chaplain 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ,  BA.,  M.A.,  PhX). 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 

The  Rev.  MASSEY  liAAlILTON  SHEPHERD,  Jr. 

B.A.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Lrrr.D. 

Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

DOUGLAS  LOUGHMILLER  VAUGHAN,  Jr.,  B.S. 
Treasurer 

THOMAS  DOMINICO  LOTTI 
Bursar 

Mrs.  SYLVL\  ANN  BARRY 
Assistant  Treasurer 
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Mrs.  THEDA  STOVALL 
Secretary  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Provost 

ALBERT  SIDNEY  GOOCH,  Jr.,  BA. 
Director  of  Admissions 

PAUL  ERVIN  ENGSBERG,  B.S.,  M.E. 
Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

JOHN  BOSTICK  RANSOM,  III,  BA.,  Dec.  Sup.,  MA 
Registrar 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  N.  CHITTY  B.S.,  MA.  in  Ed. 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  and  Placement 

WILLL\M  GREGORY  HARKINS,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  MA.  in  L.S. 
Librarian 

Miss  CORINNE  BURG,  BA.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 
Assistant  Librarian  for  Technical  Services 

DALE  FREDERICK  LUCHSINGER,  B.S.,  MA.L.S. 

Assistant  Librarian  for  Public  Services 

EDWARD  JENNINGS  TRIBBLE,  BA.,  MA.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 
Archivist  and  Special  Collections  Librarian 

Mrs.  ARLENE  EDITH  LUCHSINGER,  B.A..  M.S.,  M.A.L.S. 
Cataloging  Librarian 

Miss  MARTHA  NELL  HAMPTON,  A.B.,  M.Ln. 
Reference  Librarian 

Mrs.  GERTRUDE  FRENCH  MIGNERY,  A.B. 

Circulations  Supervisor 

THOMAS  EDWARD  CAMP,  BA.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 
Librarian,  School  of  Theology 

Miss  MARGARET  ELIZABETH  NEWHALL,  A.B,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Librarian,  School  of  Theology 

JASPER  GREEN  PENNINGTON,  B.A.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 
Reference  Librarian,  School  of  Theology 

MARCUS  LANE  OLIVER,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Director  of  Development 
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JOHN  GASS  BRATTON,  BA. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

ARTHUR  BENJAMIN  CHITTY,  Jr.,  BA.,  MA.,  LJiD, 
Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Historiographer 

Mrs.  EDITH  WHITESELL,  Ph.B. 
Director  of  Information  Services 

SOLLACE  MITCHELL  FREEMAN 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development  and  Superintendent  of  Leases 

WALTER  DAVID  BRYANT,  Jr.,  BA.,  MA. 
Director  of  Athletics 

TED  DANIEL  BITONDO,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  Coach 

SHIRLEY  INMAN  MAJORS 
Football  and  Baseball  Coach 

JAMES  HORACE  MOORE,  Jr.,  B.S. 
Wrestling,  Track,  and  Assistant  Football  Coach 

CLARENCE  CARTER,  B.S. 
Assistant  Coach  in  Football,  Baseball,  and  Wrestling 

DENNIS  WINFRED  MEEKS,  B.S.,  MA. 
Assistant  Coach  in  Football  and  Track 

THOMAS  GRIFFITH,  III,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Tennis  Coach  and  Soccer  Coach 

RUDOLPH  ALBERT  DAVALOS,  Jr.,  B.S.,  MA. 
Basketball  Coach 

Lt.  Col.  JAMES  EDWARD  YATES,  B.A.J. 
Commander,  Air  Force  ROTC 

S.Sgt.  BERNARD  THEODORE  HAAS 
Sgt.  Mjr.,  Air  Force  ROTC 

M.  Sgt.  WILLIAM  TPIEODORE  WORTHY 
Cadet  Recorder,  Air  Force  ROTC 

ARNOLD  MIGNERY,  B.S.F.,  M.F. 
Officer  in  Charge,  Sewanee  Forestry  Research  Center 
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THOMAS  EMMET  RUSSELL,  B.S. 
Research  Forester 

GLENDON  WILLIAM  SMALLEY,  B.S.F,  M.S. 
Research  Forester 

NELSON  SANDS  LOFTUS,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  PhX). 
Research  Forester 

JOSEPH  HARLEE  POWELL,  A.B. 
Administrator,  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital 

ROGER  ATKINSON  WAY,  M.D. 
Health  Officer  and  Chief  of  Medical  Staff,  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital 

JAMES  CEDRIC  OATES 

Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands 

Business  Manager  and  Director  of  Auxiliary  Enterprises 

CARL  FREDERICK  REID 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

JOHN  GRAHAM  SUTHERLAND 
Manager  of  the  University  Press 

DuVAL  GARLAND  CRAVENS,  BA. 
Manager  of  the  University  Supply  Store 

HAYDEN  AUSTIN  McBEE 
Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

PAUL  ALVIN  WAGGONER 

Assistant  Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

ALBERT  ANDREW  BONHOLZER 
University  Carilloneur 

CHARLES  EDWARD  DUDLEY,  Th.G, 
Director,  Audio-Visual  Center 

LESLIE  McLAURIN,  B.S.,  Lt.  Col.,  USAF 

Manager  of  the  University  Airport 
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Benedict  Hall 

Cannon  Ktall 
Cleveland   Hall 
Courts  Hall 

Elliott  Hall 
Gailor  Hall 

Hoffman  Hall 
Hunter  Hall 

Johnson  Hall 

McCrady  Hall 

New  College  Hall 

St.  Luke's 
Tuckaway  Hall 
Woodland  Apartments 
Woodland  Area 


Benedict  Hall: 
Cannon  Hall: 
Qeveland  Hall: 
Courts  Hall: 
Elliott   Hall: 
Gailor  Hall: 
Hoffman  Hall: 
Hunter  Hall: 
Johnson  Hall: 
McCrady  Hall: 
Nfew  College  Hall: 
Phillips  Hall: 
Tuckaway  Hall: 


PROCTORS 

KATHERINE  ANN  FOCKELE 
LANALEE  L.  V.  LEWIS 
JOHN  NICHOLAS  POPHAM 
JOHN  RICHARD  LODGE,  Jr. 
TIMOTHY  MARK  TURPEN 
GEORGE  IRWIN  HORTON 
HERNDON  INGE,  III 
THOMAS  LAY  BURROUGHS 
FRANK  TYSON  COOK 
RANDOLPH  DOUGLAS  LOVE 
♦WALTER  ERWIN  HENLEY 
tDAWSON  STALEY  COLVERT 
JANET  ELIZABETH  CARROLL 
ISABELLE  MARIE  KATZ 
JACK  WILLL\M  STEINMEYER 
WILLIAM  KYLE  ROTE 
JAMES  KELLY  ENSOR,  Jr. 
ROBERT  EDWARD  L.  BURWELL 
DANIEL  DEUPREE  McKEE 
WARNER  BURCHFIELD  BALLARD 
DAVID  CLAUDE  B.  TPIAMES 
BILLIE  EDWARD  BURKS 

MATRONS 
Mrs.  JANE  BRAIN 
Mrs.  HARTLEY  ECKERSON 
Mrs.  JOHN  VAUGHAN,  Jr. 
Mrs.  ROSALIE  CURRY 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  T.  DOSWELL,  Jr. 
Mrs.  DORTHEA  R.  WOLF 
Mrs.  MILDRED  MOORE 
Mrs.  THOMAS  R.  WARING 
Mrs.  VERA  BYRD 
Mrs.  MARGARET  LEE  JONES 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  HART 
Miss  DOLORES  WAGNER 
Mrs.  W.  D.  MASK 

EDWARD  MORAY  PEOPLES,  Jr.,  B.A. 
Sacristan,  School  of  Theology 

JOHN  PHILIP  PURSER 

Assistant  Sacristan 

Mrs.  KATHERINE  B.  LOTTI 

Manager,  St.  Luke's  Book  Store 

MEAD  BOYKIN  FERRIS,  Jr. 

Stiident  Fire  Chief 


*FIrst  semester,  1970-197 1. 
tSccond  semester,  1970-1971. 
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Administrative  Committees 

Athletic  Board  of  Control:  Professors  Gilchrist,  Griffin,  Stirling; 
Vice-Chancellor  McCrady;  Alumnus  James  W.  Gentry;  Student  Mar- 
shall Lee  Garrett,  Jr. 

Catalogue:  Provost  Campbell;  Deans  Alexander,  Puckette;  Pro- 
fessors Gilchrist,  Turlington;  Mr.  Ransom,  Mr.  Gooch. 

Faculty  Chairman  of  Athletics:    Professor  William  B.  Campbell. 

Fire  Protection:  Messrs.  McBee,  Cheston,  Reid,  Vaughan;  Student 
Mead  Boykin  Ferris,  Jr. 

Lease:  Vice-Chancellor  McCrady;  Provost  Campbell;  Messrs. 
Cheston,  Freeman,  Gates. 

Faculty  Committees 

Appointments  and  Promotions:  Professors  Whitesell,  Harrison, 
Myers,  Turlington. 

Building:  Professors  McCrory,  Baird,  Cushman,  Gessell,  A.  S.  Good- 
stein,  Owen. 

Concerts:  Professors  McCrory,  Caldwell,  Griffin,  Guenther,  Ralston; 
Mr.  Priestley. 

University  Lectures:  Miss  Morrow;  Professors  Cross,  Lancaster, 
Lines,  G.  Smith;  Students  James  Krammer  Alcorn,  Jack  Steinmeyer. 

Graduate  Scholarships :  Professors  Gilchrist,  Ebey,  Foreman;  Mr. 
Reishman. 

Library:  Professors  B.  J.  Rhys,  Lundin,  Owen,  Igarashi;  Mr. 
Harkins. 

Publications  Board:  Professors  Webber,  Arnold,  Binnicker,  Gessell, 
Webb;  Mr.  Gooch;  Students  James  William  Cameron,  III,  Robert 
Clark  Day,  Robert  Sturgis  Creamer,  Jr. 

Research  Grants:  Professors  Keele,  Armentrout,  Naylor. 

Tenure:    Professors  Guenther,  Owen,  J.  H.  W.  Rhys. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE 

With  powers  and  duties  defined  in  the  Ordinances  of  the  University. 
Composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Provost,  Deans,  Chaplain,  and  all  Full  Professors. 


EDWARD  McCRADY 
Fke-ChancelloT,   Chairman 

ARTHUR  B.  DUGAN 
CHARLES  T.  HARRISON 

STRATTON  BUCK 

CHARLES  E.  CHESTON 

H.  MALCOLM  OWEN 

FREDERICK  R.  WHITESELL 

ROBERT  S.  LANCASTER 

GEORGE  M.  ALEXANDER 

JOHN  M.  WEBB 

A.  TIMOTHY  PICKERING 

DAVID  B.  CAMP 

BAYLY  TURLINGTON 

HARRY  C.  YEATMAN 

J.  HOWARD  W.  RHYS 

BRINLEY  J.  RHYS 

ROBERT  A.  DEGEN 

ROBERT  W.  LUNDIN 

GILBERT  F.  GILCHRIST 

A.  SCOTT  BATES 

CHARLES  L.  WINTERS 

CHARLES  W.  FOREMAN 

JAMES  W.  BRETTMANN 

HUGH  H.  CALDWELL 

JOEL  W.  PUGH 

ANDREW  N.  LYTLE 

WILLIAM  B.  CAMPBELL 

WILLIAM  B.  GUENTHER 

CHARLES  0.  BAIRD 

JAMES  T.  CROSS 

STILES  B.  LINES 

STEPHEN  E.  PUCKETTE 

HENRY  W.  SMITH 

JOHN  M.  GESSELL 

JAMES  E.  YATES 
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ADMISSION 

The  University  of  the  South  embraces  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  communicate  with  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  preferably  at  least  a  year  prior  to  the  date  of  entrance; 
candidates  for  the  School  of  Theology  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Theology  to  secure  the  proper  application  blanks. 

DEGREES 

The  University  of  the  South  awards,  on  due  examination,  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  Master  in 
Divinity,  Master  of  Sacred  Theology,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching, 
and  Licentiate  in  Theology.  The  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law,  Doctor  of  Letters,  Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Music,  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  are  conferred  by  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS 

The  University  of  the  South  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  Tennessee  College 
Association,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Southern  Uni- 
versity Conference,  the  Association  of  Episcopal  Colleges,  College 
Scholarship  Service,  Southern  College  Scholarship  Group,  and  College 
Placement  Council.  The  credits  of  The  University  of  the  South 
are  accepted  by  all  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  first  permanent  stone  structure  erected  In  Sewanee,  built  by 
the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  was  specifically  for  a  library — a 
significant  fact,  emphasizing  the  conception  of  a  library  as  the  center 
of  intellectual  life  of  the  University.  This  was  in  1877,  nine  years 
after    the  University    opened.     This    building    was    found,  however, 
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to  be  somewhat  remote  from  the  center  of  University  activities, 
and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  90's,  the  Walsh  Memorial  Hall  was 
completed  as  the  chief  building  for  academic  purposes,  the  most  fre- 
quently used  books  were  transferred  to  a  large  room  in  this  building 
so  as  to  be  more  accessible.  Ten  years  later,  in  1901,  this  working 
library  and  ail  collections  of  books  belonging  to  the  University  were 
removed  from  the  cramped  quarters  in  Walsh  Hall  to  the  adjoining 
Convocation  Building,  which  through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus 
v/as  furnished  and  equipped  for  library  purposes.  This  served  as  the 
raain  University  library  building  until  March,  1965,  when  the  Jessie 
Ball  duPont  Library  was  completed  and  occupied.  The  new  library 
is  an  impressive  addition  to  the  facilities  available  to  the  students, 
faculty,  and  members  of  the  Sewanee  community.  Three  floors  of 
the  library  are  now  in  use,  with  a  fourth  floor  available  for  future 
expansion.  A  variety  of  seating  will  accommodate  approximately  1,000 
persons,  and  the  initial  book  capacity  is  350,000  volumes,  with  the 
ultimate  600,000. 

The  building,  centrally  located,  is  completely  air-conditioned.  Among 
its  many  attractive  features  are  open  stacks,  generous  provision  for 
individual  and  small  group  study,  faculty  research  studies,  a  night 
study  room  and  smoking  lounge,  a  music  listening  area,  and  an  audi- 
torium seating  100. 

The  number  of  physical  units,  which  includes  books,  periodicals, 
various  types  of  microform,  documents,  and  musical  records,  but  not 
manuscripts,  in  the  collection  is  194,355,  the  duPont  Library  housing 
slightly  more  than  150,000  and  the  School  of  Theology  Library  about 
44,000.  There  also  are  small  specialized  collections  in  the  Chemistry 
and  Forestry  Departments.  The  library  is  a  designated  depository  of 
United  States  government  publications.  The  magazine  subscriptions 
hst  num.bers  about  1,500  titles. 

Apart  from  the  regular  annual  appropriations  by  the  University  for 
the  support  of  the  library,  there  may  be  noted: 

The  Esther  Elliott  Shoup  Book  Fund — the  income  from  $2,000  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Polk  Library  Fund— $15,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk 
in  memory  of  his  grandfather  and  father.  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  and 
Dr.  William  M.  Polk.    The  income  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Library  of  St.  Bede  Endowment— $26,879,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Katharine  N,  Rhoades,  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the  library,  and 
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Other  interested  friends.  The  Library  of  St.  Bede,  a  subscription  li- 
brary of  books  on  the  Christian  religion,  was  founded  in  1937  and 
operated  in  New  York  City  until  May,  1967,  when  it  was  donated  to 
the  University  for  continuity  under  the  same  rules  and  policy  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  The  collection  numbers  more  than  8,000  volumes, 
and  selected  titles  are  added  annually. 

Other  funds  which  contribute  to  the  income  of  the  library  are 
the  Prescott  Fund  for  books  and  periodicals;  the  Francis  Fund 
for  books  in  the  field  of  history;  and  the  William  Alexander  Percy 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  by  American  authors.  In 
addition  to  these  endowments  the  library  has  received  many  special 
gifts  of  books  and  m.oney.  Notable  among  the  fine  collections  are  the 
Fairbanks  Collection  of  early  Florida  history;  the  Manlgault  Collection 
of  folios  containing  the  works  of  famous  medieval  churchmen;  and 
the  Houghteling  Collection  of  American  History. 

RELIGIOUS    LIFE 

All  Saints'  Chapel  is  central  to  the  religious  life  of  the  University. 
St.  Luke's  Chapel  is  the  chapel  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and  all 
members  of  the  University  are  welcome  to  attend  its  services.  The 
two  University  Chaplains  live  in  close  contact  with  students  and  are 
regular  members  of  the  College  Faculty.  The  Chaplains  are  accessible 
to  students  at  all  times. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  morning  services  In  All  Saints'  Chapel 
there  are  services  each  day.  The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  daily 
in  one  of  tlie  chapels  on  the  University  campus.  There  are  special 
services  planned  by  students  on  Sunday  evenings  and  at  other  times. 

College  students  participate  actively,  I'n  many  ways,  In  the  life  of 
All  Saints'  Chapel.  The  Student  Vestry  is  an  advisory  council  to  the 
Chaplains;  students  serve  as  acolytes,  lay  readers,  and  members  of 
the  University  Choir. 

There  are  numerous  visitors  throughout  the  year  who  preach  in  the 
Chapel  or  hold  conferences  with  groups  of  students. 

THE   ART  GALLERY 

The  Art  Gallery  is  located  in  Guerry  Hall  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  tlie  head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Exhibitions  are 
held  periodically  during  the  year. 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

Student  government  is  vested  In  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly. 

Students  in  both  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Theology  are  eligible,  after  meeting  certain  requirements  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  faculties,  to  membership  in  the  Order  of  Gownsmen. 
Gownsmen  are  distinguished  by  their  academic  dress.  The  members 
enjoy  certain  privileges  and  immunities  and  share  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  standards  of  student  conduct.  Members  of  the  Order 
are  chosen  to  serve  as  student  Proctors,  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  University  dormitories.  The  Proctors  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  student  Head  Proctor  and  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Deans 
of  Students. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  legislates  on  matters  of  student  concern.  It 
is  responsible  in  part  for  administering  the  Student  Activity  Fee,  for 
representing  student  opinion  to  the  faculty  and  administration,  and  for 
chartering  student  organizations.  The  members  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  are  elected  by  the  student  body. 

THE  HONOR  CODE 

Students  in  the  University  subscribe,  upon  entrance,  to  an  Honor 
Code,  which  assumes  that  any  adequate  conception  of  honor  demands 
that  a  man  shall  not  He,  steal,  or  cheat.  All  examinations  are  con- 
ducted under  this  code,  and  violations  of  the  code  are  referred  for 
judgment  to  a  Student  Honor  Council,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  each  class, 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Sopherim,  a  students'  literary  society,  is  the  mother  chapter  of 
Sigma  Upsilon;  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  and  the 
criticism  of  imaginative  writing.  The  Debate  Council^  for  students 
interested  In  public  speaking,  fosters  both  local  and  intercollegiate 
activity  in  debating  and  oratory.  Purple  Masque  is  a  dramatic  or- 
ganization; under  its  faculty  director  it  stages  a  series  of  plays 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

The  following  honor  societies  have  chapters  in  the  University:  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  (scholarship),  Omicron  Delta  Kappa 
(leadership),  Blue  Key  (service),  Alpha  PsI  Omega  (dramatics),  Sig- 
ma Upsilon    (writing),  Pi  Sigma  Alpha    (political   science),   Sigma  Pi 
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Sigma  (physics),  Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  (economics),  and  the  Arnold 
Air  Society. 

Eleven  national  social  fraternities  have  chapters  at  Sewanee:  ATO, 
2AE,  Me,  ATA,  KA,  (J^FA,  2N,  B0n,  AXA,  X¥,  and  AKE.  These 
are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  University  and  by  the  Pan-Hellenic 
Council  of  their  own  representatives.  Each  of  these  fraternities  has 
its  own  chapter  house.  Gamma  Thcta  is  a  local,  social  fraternal  or- 
ganization open  to  all  students. 

The  Waiters'  Guild  is  composed  of  students  who  work  in  the  dining 
hall.  Several  departments,  including  Forestry,  French,  German,  Po- 
litical Science,  and  Spanish  have  clubs  to  further  students'  interest  and 
proficiency  in  these  fields.  In  addition  to  fraternities,  there  are  many 
social  groups  for  students. 

LECTURES  AND   CONCERTS 

The  University  has  an  endowed  lecture  program  known  as  the  du- 
Pont  Lectures.  The  lecturers,  who  are  of  international  reputation,  are 
chosen  to  represent  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  with  particular  re- 
gard to  the  fields  of  theology,  humanities  and  languages,  natural  science, 
and  social  science.  There  are  three  memorial  lectures:  the  William  P. 
DuBose,  the  Samuel  Marshall  Beattie,  and  the  Michael  Harrah  Wood. 
Li  addition,  many  organizations  and  departments  sponsor  visiting  lec- 
turers in  both  general  and  particular  fields  throughout  the  year. 

The  Concerts  Committee,  under  faculty  direction,  presents  annually 
a  varied  program  of  music,  dance,  drama,  and  filtns  featuring  distin- 
guished artists.  Student  organizations  such  as  the  German  Club,  Jazz 
Society,  Choir,  Glee  Club,  Student  Forum,  and  the  Purple  Masque  not 
only  provide  entertainment  but  also  permit  participation  of  interested 
students. 

ATHLETICS 

The  University  of  the  South  provides  the  most  extensive  and  at- 
tractive facilities  possible  for  athletic  sports  and  recreation.  In  addition 
to  the  Juhan  Gymnasium,  the  athletic  facilities  at  Sewanee  are 
two  playing  fields  for  football  and  baseball,  a  quartermile  cinder 
track,  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  seven  all-weather  tennis  courts,  and  an 
indoor  tennis  building.  The  Domain  and  adjacent  area  afford  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  hiking,  hunting,  camping,  caving,  and  fishing. 

The  University  of  the  South  maintains  an  intercollegfiate  athletic 
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schedule  and  an  intramural  program  in  all  sports.  The  University  is, 
of  course,  not  responsible  for  any  injuries  from  participation  in  athletic 
sports.  An  Athletic  Director,  an  instructor  in  Physical  Education,  and 
trained  coaches  direct  all  sports  activities. 

The  control  of  athletics  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control,  composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
student  representatives.  The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  and  the  College  Athletic  Conference. 

VACCINATION 

All  students  are  required  to  present  upon  entrance  a  physician's 
certificate  showing  a  satisfactory  immunization  with  typhoid,  smallpox, 
and  tetanus  toxoid,  either  a  full  series  or  an  adequate  booster  dose. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  immunization  against  poliomyelitis  be 
completed  or  brought  up  to  date.  In  addition,  it  is  wise  for  each  stu- 
dent, just  prior  to  coming,  to  have  an  influenza  vaccination. 

AVIATION  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE 

The  United  States  Air  Force,  in  cooperation  with  The  University 
OF  THE  SouTPi,  maintains  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  which  en- 
ables qualified  students  to  earn  Air  Force  Reserve  commissions  while 
completing  requirements  for  college  degrees.  Enrollment  in  this  pro- 
gram is  voluntary.  All  ROTC  courses  give  full  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion. 

The  University  of  the  South  Airport  (Jackson-Myers  Field)  is  on 
the  Domain,  one  mile  from  the  campus.  It  Is  1,950  feet  above  sea  level 
and  has  one  paved  runway,  with  boundary  lights,  2,800  feet  long,  lying 
northeast  and  southwest.  The  Airport  is  equipped  with  hangar,  fuel, 
oil,  and  unicom,  and  provides  pilot  training  and  air  taxi  services.  The 
Hill  Luce  Memorial  Building  Is  used  as  the  pilots'  lounge  and  adminis- 
tration building. 

The  A/[arIne  Corps  offers  commissions  to  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents through  the  Platoon  Leaders  Class  (for  freshmen,  sophomores, 
and,  occasionally,  juniors)  and  the  Officer  Candidate  Class  (for  seniors) 
programs.  To  enroll,  a  student  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
26,  maintain  a  C  average,  and  agree  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years.  Members  of  these  programs  are  exempt  from 
induction. 
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The  University  Press  is  equipped  to  print  ecclesiastical  and  schol- 
arly books,  various  journals,  yearbooks,  and  catalogues. 

The  Press  publishes  the  regular  bulletins  of  the  University,  some 
student  periodicals,  and  The  Sewanee  Review,  a  literary  quarterly 
edited  by  Andrew  Lytle.  Student  publications  are:  The  Sewanee 
Purple  J  a  weekly  newspaper;  The  Cap  and  Gown,  the  Sewanee  an- 
nual; The  St.  Luke's  Journal,  a  theological  review;  and  The  Mountain 
Goat,  a  literary  and  humor  magazine. 

EXPENSES,   1971-72 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Each  Semester 

Tuition    $  975.00 

Student  Activity  Fee  50.00 

♦Infirmary  Fee   25.00 

Room    170.00 

Board    280.00 

Laundry    67.50 

Total     $1,567.50 

No  degree  will  be  awarded  without  the  settling  of  all  University  accounts. 

Students  takmg  work  In  science  pay  a  $10.00  laboratory  fee  each  semester;  in 
Forestry  and  Engineering  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  for  laboratory  courses; 
laboratory  fee  of  $15.00  each  semester  in  Photography,  $10.00  each  semester  In  Basic 
Sculpture.    Students  In  the  ROTC  unit  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00  each  semester, 

A  student  who  registers  later  than  the  day  and  time  designated  will  be  required  to 
pay  a  special  fee  of  $15.00.  In  addition,  a  student  who  fails  to  present  himself  for 
registration  will  be  charged  $5-00  for  each  day  he  fails  to  register. 

Rent  In  Woodland  apartments  Is  $29.50  a  month,  of  which  $4.00  Is  a  charge  for 
water.    In  other  student  houses  and  apartments,  the  rent  is  $45  to  $85. 

Each  student  should  plan  to  spend  about  $100.00  a  semester  for  books  and  should  be 
provided  with  health  and  accident  insurance  for  himself  and  his  family. 

*Infirmary  fee  and  benefits  are  applicable  only  to  students  residing  In  University 
dormitories,  and  only  when  school  Is  in  session. 

Note:  The  University  does  not  tarry  Insurance  on  the  personal  belongings  of  stu- 
dents and  therefore  cannot  be  responsible  to  students  for  losses  incurred  by  fire, 
water,  or  other  damage. 

The  University  dormitories  and  student  dining  halls^  will  be  closed  during  the 
Thanksgiving  recess,  the  Christmas  Holidays,  and  the  Spring  retess.  Semester  charges 
do  not  Include  the  cost  of  board  and  room  during  these  periods. 
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EXPENSES 

The  University  of  the  South  accepts  a  student  only  for  an  entire 
semesteir.  The  full  charges  for  the  semester  are  due  and  payable  m 
advance  upon  entrance,  and  payment  of  all  charges  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  student's  registration.  Any  one  who  prefers  to  pay  tuition  and 
fees  in  monthly  installments,  however,  may  apply  for  either  a  Tuition 
Plan  Contract,  or  an  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan.  Information  re- 
garding these  methods  of  payment  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

It  is  a  regulation  of  the  University  that  any  student  whose  charges 
and  fees,  regular  or  special,  are  not  paid  in  full  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  his  semester  examinations.  No  transcript  will  be  issued  for  a 
student  whose  account  is  unpaid. 

If  a  student,  after  registration,  is  dismissed  from  the  University  or 
withdraws  for  any  cause  except  for  illness,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
refund  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  University  or  to  cancellation  of  any  sum 
due  and  payable  to  the  University.  In  the  event  of  a  student's  with- 
drawal from  the  University  by  reason  of  illness  and  with  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  he  may  receive  a  refund  of  one-half  of  all  charges  for 
the  period  of  time  from  his  withdrawal  to  the  end  of  the  semester.  A 
student  is  ofhcially  enrolled  in  the  University  for  a  semester  im- 
mediately upon  completion  of  his  registration. 

If  a  student  exercises  the  privilege  of  a  charge  account  with  one  of 
the  University's  agencies,  such  as  the  University  Supply  Store  or  the 
Hospital,  this  account  must  be  paid  five  days  before  semester  examina- 
tions begin.  It  is  customary  for  the  student  to  present  written  au- 
thority of  his  parent  for  a  charge  account  at  the  University  Supply 
Store. 

The  University  does  not  charge  a  contingent  fee.  Any  student 
responsible  for  damage  to  property  shall  pay  the  cost  of  repairs  or 
replacement.  All  charges  for  damage  to  property  become  part  of  the 
student's  account  for  the  semester  and  must  be  paid  before  the  se- 
mester examinations  begin.  A  student  is  requested  to  report  damage 
of  property  Immediately  to  the  Business  Office  and  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  repairs  if  he  is  the  person  responsible. 

The  charge  for  room  Includes,  of  course,  cost  of  light,  and  this  is 
Interpreted  by  the  University  as  the  reasonable  use  of  electric  current 
In  lamps  or  globes  of  customary  size  which  provide  the  proper  amount 
of  light.  The  charge  for  room  does  not  include  current  used  In  over- 
sized lamps  or  globes  and  electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances.  The 
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University  charges,  therefore,  a  fee  of  ^2.50  a  semester  for  each  elec- 
tric cooking  or  heating  appliance. 

Each  application  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  application  fee  of  $15.00.  This  fee  is  not  refundable,  and  is  not 
credited  to  the  student's  account.  It  is  designed  to  offset  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  processing  an  application  for  admission. 

A  reservation  fee  of  $100.00  is  required  of  all  students  In  the  College. 
This  Is  not  an  extra  charge;  It  is  credited  to  the  student's  account  and 
Is  payable  by  May  1  each  year  for  the  following  academic  year.  New 
students  must  pay  a  $100.00  fee  by  the  Candidates'  Reply  Date  estab- 
lished by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (usually  near  the 
first  of  May),  or,  if  the  application  for  admission  Is  accepted  after 
that  date,  within  two  weeks  of  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  application. 
The  reservation  fee  Is  not  refundable,  except  In  those  cases  In  which 
the  student  Is  prevented  from  entering  the  University  by  serious  Illness 
or  by  being  drafted  by  the  Selective  Service. 

The  student  activity  fee  covers  athletic  privileges,  including  free 
admission  to  intercollegiate  events,  subscriptions  to  The  Sezvanee  Pur- 
ple, The  Cap  and  Gown,  and  The  Mountain  Goat,  and  the  support  of 
student  activities  in  general. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged. 

The  infirmary  fee  covers  care  at  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  and  the 
general  services  of  a  physician  while  school  is  in  session,  but  does  not 
cover  special  costs  such  as  surgery,  medicine.  X-ray  plates,  and  the 
like. 

The  laundry  fee  covers  laundry  service  for  the  following  number  of 
articles  each  week:  7  shirts,  6  suits  underwear,  7  pairs  socks,  1  pajama 
suit,  8  handkerchiefs,  3  towels,  2  sheets,  1  pillowslip,  1  wash  cloth, 
3  pairs  wash  pants.  For  laundry  in  excess  of  this  total,  the  University 
charges  according  to  the  cost  for  each  article. 

All  students  are  required  to  live  In  the  University  halls  or  In  places 
approved  by  the  University.  All  students  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  in  the  University  dining  halls.  This  provision  does  not  apply, 
of  course,  to  students  who  live  at  home  with  their  families  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  and  who  attend  the  College  as  day  students. 
The  administration  has  the  right  to  inspect  any  hall,  lecture  room, 
office,  student's  room,  or  public  apartment  of  the  University. 

Each  dormitory  room  is  furnished  with  a  single  bed  with  mattress, 
a  desk  and  chair,  bookcase,  and  closet  space  for  each  student.     The 
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Student  should  furnish  his  own  pillow  and  bed  linens,  which  should 
include  at  least  4  sheets,  4  pillow  cases,  2  blankets,  and  2  spreads  for  a 
single  bed.  Some  form  of  desk  lamp  is  also  needed.  Academic  gowns 
may  be  purchased  after  arrival  at  the  University. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships  and  other  forms  of  financial  aid  are  available.  Details 
of  the  financial  aid  program  are  given  beginning  on  page  104. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  residents  of 
Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  or  who  are  sons  of  Episcopal  clergymen 
receive  a  partial  remission  of  fees  at  the  discretion  of  the  Vi'ce-Chan- 
cellor. 

INSURED  TUITION  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Parents  who  prefer  to  pay  education  expenses  in  monthly  install- 
ments may  want  to  consider  the  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan.  This 
plan  divides  the  University  charges  into  monthly  installments,  which 
begin  a  few  months  before  the  first  tuition  bill  is  due  and  end  a  few 
months  before  the  student  graduates.  Because  this  is  a  pre-payment 
plan,  there  is  no  interest  charge.  Low  cost  term  insurance  is  included 
so  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  parent  who  pays 
the  expenses,  the  student's  educational  expenses  will  be  completed  by 
the  insurance. 

The  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan  also  offers  an  Extended  Repay- 
ment Plan.  In  this  plan  the  monthly  payments,  instead  of  being 
calculated  so  that  there  is  no  loan,  take  advantage  of  low-cost  loan 
facihties.  This  means  that  the  parents'  monthly  payments  are  reduced 
and  spread  over  a  longer  period.  Payments  for  the  four-year  term 
the  student  is  attending  The  University  of  the  South  may  be  spread 
over  six  years  or  more. 

Information  about  both  plans  is  sent  to  the  parent  of  each  incoming 
student  as  soon  as  the  student  Is  accepted  for  admission.  For  informa- 
tion in  advance  of  this  date,  write  to:  Richard  C.  Knight  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc.,  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan,  6  St.  James  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 

PLACEMENT   SERVICE 

The  Placement  Officer  assists  students  and  alumni  In  planning  for 
occupations  and  for  summer  employment.     A  personal  file  is  kept  on 
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each  student  who  completes  the  necessary  placement  forms.  This 
information,  along  with  letters  of  recommendation,  is  made  available 
without  charge  to  prospective  employers,  many  of  whom  visit  the 
campus  each  year  for  interviews  with  interested  students. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Freshmen  may  not  own  or  maintain  automobiles,  motorcycles,  or 
motor  scooters.  Students  who  have  earned  at  least  sophomore  standing 
may  own  and  operate  motor  vehicles.  Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  re- 
strictions will  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  Men  only  under  the  most  com- 
pelling circumstances.  All  motor  vehicles  operated  by  students  in  the 
College  must  be  registered  with  the  Dean  of  Men.  :,,..;      ,    , 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY,  1970-1971 

Faculty  Committees 

Admissions:  Deans  Puckette,  Webb,  Morrow;  Provost  Campbell;  Mr. 
Gooch;  Professors  Alvarez,  Foreman,  A.  Goodstein,  Keele,  A. 
Schaefer. 

Committees:  Professors  Whitesell,  Camp,  M.  Goodstein;  Dean 
Puckette. 

Curriculum:  Dean  Puckette;  Professors  Camp,  Bates,  Ellis,  Garland, 
Gilchrist,  Lundin;  Students  David  F.  McNeeley,  James  W.  Savage. 

Degrees:  Dean  Puckette;  Professors  Lundin,  Cocke,  Cross,  Cushman, 
Naylor,  Turlington. 

Discipline:  Deans  Webb,  Morrow;  Chaplain  Pugh;  Professors  White- 
sell,  Rhys,  H.  Smith. 

Honorary  Degrees:    Professors  Keele,  Lorenz,  Mullen. 

Sabbatical  Leave:  Dean  Puckette;  Professors  Bates,  Cross,  M.  Good- 
stein. 

Scholarships:  Deans  Puckette,  Webb,  Morrow;  Provost  Campbell; 
Mrs.  Chitty;  Professors  Alvarez,  Foreman,  A.  Goodstein,  Keele, 
A.  Schaefer. 

Administrative  Committees 

Combined  Engineering  Plan:  Professors  Camp,  Alvarez,  Caldwell, 
Lorenz;  Mr.  Gooch. 

Pre-Medical  Advisory:  Professors  Foreman,  Cocke,  Ellis,  Guenther, 
Priestley,  Webb. 

Student  Placement:  Mrs.  Chitty;  Professors  Baird,  A.  Schaefer; 
Miss  Morrow;  Mr.  Bratton;  Students  Orrin  Lea  Harrison,  III, 
James  Clark  Plexico. 
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ADMISSION 

A  student  wishing  to  seek  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  should  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admissions  to  obtam 
the  proper  application  blanks  and  any  detailed  information  which  may 
be  required.  An  application  for  admission  should  preferably  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  applicant's  last  semester  in 
secondary  school. 

An  applicant  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
directly  from  secondary  school  in  either  of  two  ways: 

1.  By  certificate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  the  results 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 
A  certificate  should  show  at  least  15  acceptable  units  of  credit. 

2.  By  examination. 

Usually,  an  applicant  will  submit  a  transcript  of  his  secondary  school 
work  during  his  last  year  in  school,  giving  the  record  of  work  completed 
and  Indicating  courses  being  pursued  during  the  senior  year.  Condi- 
tional admission  may  be  based  upon  this  transcript,  but  final  admission 
will  await  receipt  of  a  transcript  showing  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  secondary  school  course. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  is  more  interested  in ,  a  prospective 
student's  general  promise  and  in  the  quallt}^  of  his  work  than  In  the 
completion  of  specifically  required  courses.  But  it  will  give  preference 
to  applicants  who  have  pursued  a  regular  college  preparatory  course  in 
secondary  school.     This  normally  Includes  the  following  subjects: 

English,  four  years  Foreign  Language,   ancient  or  modem, 

*Mathematics,  three  or  four  years  two  or  more  years 

History  or  Civics,  one  year  or  more  Natural  Sciences,  one  year  or  more 

*Three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  is  considered  the  minimum  prepa- 
ration for  a  student  to  pass  the  required  freshman  mathematics  course  at  Sewanee. 

College  Entrance  Examinations: 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  is  required  to  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  The  College  does  not  require  Achievement  Tests,  but  appli- 
cants who  wish  to  provide  Achievement  Test  results  a!s  supplementary 
data  may  do  so. 

College  Board  Examinations   are  given  In  centers  throughout  the 
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country  in  November,  December,  January,  March,  April,  May,  and 
July  each  year.  Normally  the  November,  December,  or  January  test 
should  be  taken  during  the  applicant's  senior  year  in  school.  The 
March,  April,  May,  or  July  tests  may  be  taken  during  the  high  school 
junior  year. 

Information  on  College  Board  Examinations,  and  application  blanks 
for  the  tests,  may  usually  be  obtained  from  the  applicant's  secondary 
school  or  counselor,  or  the  applicant  may  write  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  The  Col- 
lege Board  Bulletin  of  Information,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  persons 
requesting  appHcation  blanks,  lists  testing  centers  throughout  the 
country  and  abroad.  Normally  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be 
taken  at  the  center  nearest  the  applicant's  home  or  school;  a  special 
center  will  be  established  for  any  applicant  living  farther  than  75  miles 
from  a  regular  testing  center  if  application  for  the  establishment  of 
the  special  center  is  made  at  least  five  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
test. 

There  is  a  small  fee  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  The  appropri- 
ate fee  should  be  returned  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
with  the  completed  application  for  the  test,  and  should  not  be  sent  to 
The  University  of  the  South. 

Physical  Examinations: 

On  being  admitted  to  the  College,  a  student  will  be  required  to  file 
a  report  of  a  physical  examination  and  a  record  of  his  health. 

Certificates : 

Certificates  are  accepted  from  secondary  schools  which  are  accredited 
by  various  regional  associations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  In 
some  instances  certificates  may  be  accepted  from  schools  not  on  these 
lists,  whose  work  is  known  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  by  certificate  should  write 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions  for  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
Principal  of  his  school. 

This  certificate,  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  and  containing 
his  statement  of  recommendation,  should  normally  be  mailed  by  him  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  in  the  appli- 
cant's senior  year.  Applicants  with  superior  records  who  wish  to  re- 
quest early  decision  on  their  applications  and  who  have  already  taken 
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the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may  ask  that  the  certifi- 
cate be  sent  at  any  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  In 
either  case,  the  certificate  should  show  the  applicant's  record  for  three 
years  and  should  contain  a  complete  list  of  courses  in  progress. 

A  blank  form  for  the  submission  of  a  supplementary  transcript  at 
the  end  of  the  senior  year  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  school. 

The  Early  Decision  Plan: 

In  order  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  many  students  to  file  application 
at  several  colleges  The  University  of  the  South  offers  an  Early  De- 
cision Plan.  The  Plan  is  designed  for  the  student  whose  first  college 
choice  is  The  University  of  the  South  and  whose  secondary  school 
record,  test  scores,  recommendations,  and  extracurricular  activities 
indicate  that  he  is  an  excellent  applicant.  By  satisfactorily  fulfilling 
the  admission  requirements  the  well  quaHfied  student  may  receive 
favorable  action  on  his  application  by  November  15  of  his  senior  year. 

Procedure : 

The  student  applying  for  early  decision  shoidd  proceed  as  follozvs: 

1.  Indicate  by  letter  that  he  is  applying  for  early  decision,  that  The 
University  of  the  South  is  his  first  choice,  and  that  he  will  not  apply 
to  any  other  college  until  a  decision  is  reached  under  this  plan. 

2.  Present  all  credentials  necessary  for  admission  and,  if  applicable, 
for  financial  aid  (including  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Service)  to  The  University  of  the  South  no  later 
than  November  1.  If  all  necessary  information  has  not  been  received 
by  this  date,  the  University  does  not  guarantee  a  decision  under  the 
Early  Decision  Plan. 

3.  Fulfill  all  testing  requirements  not  later  than  the  summer  follow- 
ing the  junior  year.  The  July  test  date  prior  to  the  senior  year  is  the 
last  scheduled  testing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
that  will  assure  the  candidate  consideration  under  this  program. 

4.  If  successful,  the  applicant  must  confirm  his  acceptance  by  De- 
cember 1  with  payment  of  the  non-returnable  reservation  fee  of 
^100.00. 

Under  this  Plan  The  University  of  the  South  agrees  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  To  reach  a  decision  on  admission  and  on  financial  aid,  if  appli- 
cable, by  November  15. 
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2.  If  a  definite  decision  of  acceptance  or  rejection  is  not  reached  by 
December  1,  the  University  will  notify  the  student  that  his  applica- 
tion will  receive  unbiased  consideration  under  the  regular  admissions 
procedure,  and  that  he  Is  free  to  make  application  to  other  colleges. 
These  students  will  be  urged  to  retake  the  required  tests  and  to  submit 
a  transcript  of  their  first  semester  grades  received  during  their  senior 
year. 

3.  Not  to  require  the  accepted  candidate  who  commits  himself  to 
matriculate  and  who  pays  the  reservation  fee  to  take  additional  ad- 
missions tests. 

All  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Early  Decision  Plan  should  be  directed 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  The  University  of  the  South,  Sewa- 
nee,  Tennessee  37375. 

Admission  by  Examination: 

Students  desiring,  or  required  to  take,  entrance  examinations  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  should  communicate  with  the 
Director  of  Admissions  as  early  as  possible  before  the  date  of  entrance. 
Preferably,  this  should  be  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  preceding  the  date 
of  entrance. 

Advanced  Placement: 

Advanced  placement  may  be  granted  to  entering  students  who,  in 
certain  courses,  pass  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Tests.  This  advanced  placement  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  In  some  Instances, 
college  credit  may  accompany  advanced  placement;  see  page  53. 

Advanced  Standing: 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  which  are  members  of  their 
regional  educational  associations  should  show  detailed  evidence  of  the 
work  done  there  in  the  form  of  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  at- 
tended. On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  or  on  the  evidence  of  examina- 
tions, transfer  credit  will  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College.  Normally,  credit  is  granted  in  all  college  level  work  of  a 
liberal  nature  in  which  the  student  has  made  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  must  meet,  upon  en- 
trance, the  requirements  demanded  of  our  own  students.  Since  the 
College  requires  two  years  of  residence  for  a  degree,  no  transfer  stu- 
dent may  be  admitted  into  the  senior  year  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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ROOM  ASSIGNMENTS 

Rooms  are  assigned  by  the  Deans  of  Students.  Priority  in  the  se- 
lection of  rooms  is  given  to  students  already  in  the  College;  the  cur- 
rent occupant  of  a  room  has  priority  in  the  choice  of  that  room. 
Students  entering  the  College  are  invited  to  express  a  choice  of  rooms 
or  dormitories  and  to  express  a  preference  for  a  roommate,  though  no 
assurance  is  given  that  such  requests  can  be  granted.  An  upperclass- 
man  who  has  not  paid  his  reservation  fee  for  the  following  year  by 
the  designated  date  forfeits  all  priority  in  the  selection  of  a  room. 
Where  all  other  considerations  are  equal,  preference  will  be  given 
in  the  assignment  of  rooms  to  those  applications  bearing  the  earliest 
date. 

DRUGS   AND   NARCOTICS 

Students  will  not  use  or  distribute  habituating  or  addicting  drugs  or 
narcotics  including  drugs  of  the  morphine,  barbiturate,  cocaine,  mari- 
juana, amphetamine,  or  hallucinogenic  type.  When  such  drugs  are  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician  for  specific  conditions,  exceptions  will  be  granted 
by  the  Dean  of  Men. 

THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

The  regular  session  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  divided 
into  two  semesters.    A  summer  session  of  six  weeks  is  also  offered. 

The  first  semester  for  the  session  of  1971-72  will  begin  on  September 
12  and  end  on  January  29.  The  second  semester  will  begin  on  Febru- 
ary 1  and  end  on  June  4.  The  summer  term  of  1971  begins  on  June  13 
and  ends  on  July  24. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

All  students  are  expected  to  register  at  the  prescribed  time  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.  A  student  who  registers  later  than  the  time 
designated  in  the  University  Calendar  will  be  required  to  pay  a  special 
fee  of  ^15.00.  In  addition,  a  resident  student  who  fails  to  present  him- 
self for  registration  will  be  charged  ^5.00  for  each  day  he  fails  to 
register. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  College  without  notifying  the 
Dean  of  the  College  will  not  be  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal.  This 
applies  to  a  student  who  withdraws  between  the  two  semesters  of  a 
single  academic  year,  as  well  as  to  one  who  withdraws  during  a  se- 
mester. 
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ADVISING  SYSTEM 
At  registration,  each  student  chooses  a  facuhy  adviser  who  has  gen- 
eral supervision  of  his  college  course  and  to  whom  the  student  may- 
refer  any  academic  or  personal  problems.  The  Deans  of  Students  are 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  list  of  advisees  for  each  fac- 
ulty member.  Students  are  encouraged  to  select  one  of  their  class- 
room teachers  as  their  adviser. 


THE  GRADING  SYSTEM  AND   STUDENT  CLASSIFICATION 

The  work  of  students  in  College  courses  is  graded  according  to  the 
following  system:  the  grade  A  means  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  average; 
D,  passing;  F,  failing;  I,  incomplete. 

The  grade  I  is  given  only  when  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  work 
of  a  course  for  legitimate  and  unavoidable  reasons.  This  grade  must 
be  removed  v/ithin  one  week  after  the  examination,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  to  grant  dispensation. 

Averages  are  computed  in  grade  points.  Each  semester  hour  of 
academic  credit  with  the  grade  A  carries  with  it  four  grade  points;  each 
hour  with  the  grade  B,  three  grade  points;  each  hour  with  the  grade 
C,  two  grade  points;  each  hour  with  the  grade  D,  one  grade  point. 

Class  standing  and  eligibility  for  graduation  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  semester  hours  and  the  number  of  quality  credits  a  student 
has  earned.  Each  semester  hour  with  the  grade  A  carries  with  it  three 
quality  credits;  each  hour  with  the  grade  B,  two  quality  credits;  each 
hour  with  the  grade  C,  one  quality  credit. 

A  Freshman  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  24  hours  of  credit  or 
fewer  than  18  quality  credits. 

A  Sophoviore  has  at  least  24  hours  and  at  least  18  quality  credits. 

A  Junior  has  at  least  60  hours  and  at  least  54  quality  credits. 

A  Senior  has  at  least  92  hours  and  at  least  86  quality  credits. 

A  Special  Student  is  one  who  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege is  admitted  to  certain  courses  without  being  required  to  ^resent 
the  full  entrance  requirements  or  to  carry  the  number  of  courses  pre- 
scribed for  regular  students.  Only  students  twenty-one  years  old  or 
older  may  be  admitted  as  special  students.     Work  done  by  a  special 
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Student  will  not  count  toward  a  degree  unless  such  a  student  is  ac- 
corded regular  standing. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  GOWNSMEN 

Seniors  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2.60  or  above  for  the  two  most 
recent  semesters  at  Sewanee  are  eligible  for  the  Order  of  Gownsmen. 
Similarly  juniors  Vv^ith  3.00  and  sophomores  with  3.40  for  the  last  two 
semesters  of  work  at  Sewanee  are  eligible  for  the  gown.  All  graduate 
students  and  theological  students  are  members  of  the  Order.  In  addi- 
tion, the  gown  shall  be  extended  to  not  more  than  five  juniors  and 
seniors,  selected  for  a  one-year  term  by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Privileges  of  the  Order.  The  candidates  for  selection  must  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  qualities  of  leadership  and  service  and  must 
have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.25  or  above  based  on  the  two  most 
recent  semesters  of  college  work  done  at  Sewanee.  Should  any  mem- 
ber fall  below  2.25  after  any  semester,  he  is  to  lose  his  gown  and  all 
privileges,  offices,  and  duties  attached  thereto. 

All  junior  and  senior  members  of  the  Honor  Council,  Discipline 
Committee,  and  Student  Vestry  must  be  Gownsmen. 

All  Proctors  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.25  or  above  based 
on  the  two  most  recent  semesters  of  college  work  done  at  Sewanee, 
and  become  members  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen.  The  gown  shall  be 
extended  to  all  seniors  upon  successful  completion  of  their  comprehen- 
sive examinations. 

Membership  in  the  Order,  with  its  privileges,  shall  be  revoked  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College  at  the  end  of  any  semester  in  which  a  member 
falls  below  the  grade  point  average  required  for  membership. 

Membership  in  the  Order  may  be  revoked  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Discipline  Committee  of  the  College  Fac- 
ulty for  any  disciplinary  infraction  reflecting  upon  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  which  the  Order  rests. 

ACADEMIC   REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  except  first-semester  Freshmen  will  be  required  to  pass 
three  courses  each  semester,  each  course  carrying  three  or  more  hours 
of  semester  credit,  except  that  a  sixth  or  seventh  semester  student  who 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  graduate  with  his  class  by  carrying  a 
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schedule  of  twelve  hours  per  semester,  will  be  permitted  to  re-enroll.  A 
first-semester  Freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  two  courses,  each 
course  carrying  three  or  more  hours  credit.  A  student  whose  only  pre- 
vious college  experience  is  a  single  summer-school  term  will  be  consid- 
ered a  first-semester  Freshman.  Students  with  more  college  experience, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  credits  earned,  will  not  be  considered  first- 
semester  Freshmen.  Semester  hours  and  quality  credits  earned  in  sum- 
mer school  are  considered  as  having  been  earned  during  the  preceding 
academic  year. 

To  be  eligible  to  re-enroll  the  following  year: 

A  first-year  Freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  18  se- 
mester hours  and  to  accumulate  not  fewer  than  15  quality  credits  for 
the  academic  year. 

A  second-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24 
semester  hours  for  the  academic  year,  and  to  have  accumulated  not 
fewer  than  39  quality  credits. 

A  third-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24  se- 
mester hours  for  the  academic  year,  and  to  have  accumulated  not  fewer 
than  69  quality  credits. 

A  fourth-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24  se- 
mester hours  for  the  academic  year,  and  to  have  accumulated  not  fewer 
than  109  quality  credits. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  requirements  will  be  suspended  for 
one  semester.  If,  after  a  period  of  suspension,  a  student  makes  formal 
application  and  is  re-admitted,  he  will  be  required  either  to  earn  not 
fewer  than  twenty-five  quality  credits  a  year  or  to  meet  the  standard 
for  each  stage  of  academic  residence.  A  student  who  has,  for  academic 
reasons,  been  suspended  for  a  semester  may  applv  for  re-admission 
after  the  end  of  the  semester  of  suspension. 

DROPPING    COURSES 

During  the  first  week  of  each  semester,  a  student  may  drop  a  course 
without  its  appearing  on  his  permanent  record  card. 

Prior  to  one  week  before  mid-semester,  students  who  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  may  drop  a  course  with  the  mark  of  "WP"  (with- 
drew passing). 

After  mid-semester,  a  student  will  normally  receive  a  mark  of  "WF" 
(withdrew  falling).     However,  under  compelhng  circumstances,   with 
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the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Degrees  Committee,  a  student  may 
drop  a  course  with  a  mark  of  "WP". 

In  computing  the  student's  semester  or  overall  average,  the  mark 
"WP"  will  be  considered  as  a  grade  of  "D".  The  mark  "WF"  will  be 
averaged  as  a  failing  grade. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Students  intending  to  take  work  during  a  summer  session  of  another 
institution,  must  first  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  both  per- 
mission to  attend  and  approval  of  the  specific  courses  he  intends  to 
take.  Only  courses  in  which  a  student  obtains  a  grade  of  "C"  or 
better  will  be  transferred  for  credit  to  The  University  of  the  South. 

PASS-FAIL  COURSES 

Each  year  a  number  of  courses  will  be  made  available  to  juniors 
and  seniors  in  which  only  the  grades  of  "pass"  or  "fail"  may  be 
earned.  An  eligible  student  may  take  only  one  course  on  a  pass-fail 
basis  each  semester.  No  required  course  may  be  taken  on  this  basis. 
The  professor's  approval  must  be  obtained  before  taking  a  course 
pass-fail,  and  no  student  msLj  shift  from  a  graded  basis  to  pass-fail 
or  back  after  the  first  week  of  classes.  The  results  of  courses  taken 
on  a  pass-fail  basis  do  not  affect  the  grade  point  average,  nor  do  they 
award  quality  credits. 

DEGREES 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  are  conferred. 

Applications  for  Degrees 
All  candidates  for  degrees  must  announce  their  candidacy  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  early  in  their  seventh  semester.  No  student  who 
fails  to  make  this  application  at  the  time  designated  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   DEGREES   OF   BACHELOR   OF 
ARTS   AND   BACHELOR   OF    SCIENCE    IN   FORESTRY 

A  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  and  120  quality  credits  is  re- 
quired for  either  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Forestry.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree,  a  student 
must  meet  the  requirements  as  prescribed  here. 
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I.    Prescribed  Courses 

1.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts: 

(a)  A  year-course  in  mathematics. 

(b)  Two  semesters  among  the  followmg:  any  laboratory  course  in  chemistry, 
physics,  biology;  Psychology  103;  Forestry  100. 

(c)  English  101-102. 

(d)  Religion   111-112. 

(e)  Philosophy  loi. 

(f)  Completion  of  one  language  through  the  third-year  level  or  two  languages 
through  the  second-year  level. 

(g)  History  101-102. 

(h)  Economics  loi  plus  one  300  level  course  in  economics,  or  Economics  loi  and  a 
semester  of  political  science,  or  two  semesters  of  political  science. 

(i)  Four  semesters  of  aerospace  studies  or  two  semesters  of  physical  education. 
The  physical  education  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  adequate  participation 
in  a  varsity  sport  or  band  as  well  as  enrollment  in  a  course  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

2.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  the  same  courses  are  prescribed 
as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  except  that  the  language  requirement  may  be 
fulfilled  by  the  completion  of  one  language  through  the  se'cond-year  level. 

Notes: 

1.  It  Is  possible  to  satisfy  any  required  course  by  examination. 

2.  The  Faculty  expects  that  all  prescribed  courses,  except  the  final  year  of  lan- 
guage, shall  have  been  completed  by  a  student  before  the  beginning  of  his  fourth 
year. 

3.  The  prescribed  courses  shall  be  taken  and  passed  at  The  University  of  the 
South,  either  in  summer  session  or  regular  session,  by  all  students  except  transfer 
students,  subject  to  exceptions  to  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  head  concerned.  The  exception  for  transfer 
students  applies  only  to  courses  taken  before  admission  to  The  University  of  the 
South. 

4.  The  level  of  language  proficiency  Is  usually  determined  by  the  use  of  an  achieve- 
ment test. 

5.  A  minimum  of  two  years  in  residence,  including  the  final  year,  Is  required  of 
all  those  upon  whom  degrees  may  be  conferred. 

11.    The  Major  Subject 

1.  At  or  Tjcrore  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year,  a  student  will  select  a  major  sub- 
ject. Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  major  in  any  one  of  the 
following  departments:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classical  Languages,  Economics,  English, 
Fme  Arts,  French,  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Religion,  and  Spanish. 

2.  To  be  accepted  as  a  major  in  one  of  these  departments  a  candidate  must  have 
maintained  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  courses  already  taken  in  the  subject.  If,  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  a  student  in  good  standing  in  the  College  is  not 
qualified  to  major  In  the  subject  he  chooses,  he  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  an 
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additional  year  In  the  College;  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  additional  year  he  is  still  un- 
qualified, he  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  again. 

3.  A  major  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  42  semester  hours  m  a  department. 

4.  Ever}''  candidate  for  a  degree  must  take  a  tomprehensive  examination  in  his 
major  subject.  To  be  eligible  for  the  comprehensive  examination,  he  must  have 
maintained  at  least  a  C  average  In  his  major  courses.  A  student  may  not  take  a 
comprehensive  examination  unless  he  has  been  accepted  as  a  major  In  the  department 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  semester  previous  to  the  semester  m  which  he 
takes  the  comprehensive  examination, 

III.     Credit  by  Examination 

College  credit  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Tests  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  A  grade  of  3  or  better  Is  required. 

(b)  Credit  Is  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned after  examining  the  results  of  the  tests,  and  upon  consultation  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College. 

(c)  Credit  granted  In  a  foreign  language  may  not  exceed  six  semester  hours;  Credit 
may  not  be  awarded  in  a  foreign  student's  native  language. 

(d)  Credit  In  non-language  courses  may  be  granted  In  the  course  tested  only  if  it 
is  recognized  by  The  University  of  the  South. 

IV.  Degrees  With  Honors 
A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  degree  requirements  with  a  general  grade  point 
average  of  3.75  and  with  honors  on  his  comprehensive  examinations  will  receive  his  de- 
gree Summa  cum  Laude.  A  student  with  a  general  grade  point  average  of  3.5  and  with 
honors  on  his  comprehensive  examinations  will  receive  his  degree  Magna  cum  Laude.  A 
student  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0,  with  or  without  honors  on  his  comprehensive 
examinations,  will  receive  his  degree  cum  Laude. 

ENGINEERING 

There  has  been  concern  among  our  nation's  educators  and  industrial 
leaders  over  the  limited  number  of  courses  provided  in  liberal  arts  in 
the  four-year  curriculum  offered  by  technical  schools  to  students  in 
various  branches  of  engineering. 

With  the  hope  of  broadening  the  engineering  student's  outlook  and 
educational  background,  The  University  of  the  South  has  entered 
into  agreement  with  Columbia  University,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  New  York  University  for  the  cooperative  education  of 
students  in  engineering.  We  have  an  informal  arrangement  with  ten 
other  leading  engineering  schools  whereby  a  student  may  pursue  a 
similar  program  leading  to  the  dual  degree.  Under  these  plans  the 
student  will  attend  The  University  of  the  South  for  three  years 
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during  which  time  he  will  take  courses  in  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences  while  obtaining  an  adequate  foundation  in  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, and  chemistrj^  At  the  end  of  his  third  year  at  Sewanee,  if  he  has 
met  the  course  requirements  and  has  maintained  a  satisfactory  overall 
average,  he  will  transfer  to  the  engineering  school  of  his  choice,  where 
he  will  concentrate  in  his  chosen  field  of  engineering  for  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  combined  five-year  course,  the  student  will  receive 
from  Sewanee  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  while  at  the  same  time 
receiving  an  appropriate  degree  in  engineering  from  the  engineering 
school. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  follow  the  Combined  Engineering  Plan 
should  meet  with  a  member  of  the  Combined  Plan  Committee,  who 
will  advise  him  in  planning  his  schedule.  The  following  is  a  typical 
schedule  for  all  except  those  preparing  for  Chemical  Engineering,  who 
should  take  Chemistry  101-102  the  first  year.  Students  who  expect 
to  become  chemical  engineers  should  also  take  Chemistry  201-202, 
301-302,  and  one  semester  of  another  laboratory  course  in  chemistry. 
They  need  not  take  Physics  303. 

FiEST   Year  Second  Yeae  Third  Yeae 

English  I0I-I02  Chemistry    101-102  Economics  or 

Political   Science 
History   101-102  Modem  Foreign  Language       Philosophy    loi 

Modem  Foreign  Language^      Mathematics  207-208  Modem  Foreign  Language* 

Mathematics  151-152  Physics   201-202  Physics  303 

Physics   101-102  Religion   111-112  Engineering    Drawing    and 

Physical  Education  Computer   Science   161-162  Descriptive    Geometry 

Elective 

^French  or  German  strongly  recommended. 

^^ot  required  If  one  language  has  been  completed  through  the  third  year  level.  See 
requirements  for  degree  on  p.  52. 

PREMEDICAL  AND  PREDENTAL  CURRICULUM 

Entrance  requirements  vary  considerably  from  one  medical  or  dental 
school  to  another,  and  a  preprofessional  student  should  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  requirements  of  the  schools  in  which  he  is  interested.  As 
soon  as  a  student  becomes  seriously  interested  in  a  career  in  medicine 
or  dentistry,  he  should  register  with  the  Premedical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  should  report  once  each  semester  to  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  review  his  academic  progress. 

Required  courses  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  and  should  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  The  following  are  minimum 
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requirements  for  over  half  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada:  General  Biology  or  Zoology;  General  Chemistry  and  Organic 
Chemistry;  English  Composition  or  Literature;  General  Physics. 

The  more  selective  medical  schools  either  require  or  highly  recom- 
mend the  following  courses:  Biology,  one  advanced  course;  Chemistry, 
Quantitative  Analysis;  Mathematics,  Calculus;  others:  Psychology; 
Sociology;  Political  Science. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  premedical  students  are  expected  to 
complete  the  general  requirements  of  the  College  and  the  requirements 
of  their  major  department. 

Premedical  and  predental  students  in  the  College  who  plan  to  take 
any  of  their  preprofessional  courses  at  another  institution  must  consult 
the  head  of  the  department  offering  corresponding  courses  here.  The 
department  head,  the  Premedical  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  College  will  approve  such  courses  when  the}'-  are  comparable  to 
those  offered  here.  When  students  take  such  courses  without  prior 
approval,  the  Premedical  Advisory  Committee  will  note  in  its  letters 
of  recommendation  that  it  cannot  evaluate  students'  preparation  in  the 
subjects. 

A  suggested  sequence  of  courses  for  premedical  and  predental  stu- 
dents : 


First  Year 
Chemistry  101-102 
Mathematics 
English   101-102 
History  101-102 
Language 
Physical  Education 

Third  Year 
Physics  101-102  or  Biology  101-102 
Language 
Religion    111-112 
An  advanced  science  Course 
Electlves 


Second  Year 
Chemistry  201-202 
Biology  or  Physics  101-102 
Language 

Political  Science  or  Economics 
Philosophy 
Physical  Education 

Fourth  Year 
Quantitative   Chemistry 
Electlves 
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SUBJECTS  OF   INSTRUCTION 


AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Professor  Yates^,  Lt.  Col.,  USAF 
Assistant  Professor  Hedgepeth,  Major^  USAF 

General  Information: 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  Is  the  academic  department 
established  by  the  University  and  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  teach 
the  courses  prescribed  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  department  Is  to  produce  officers  of  ap- 
propriate quahty  to  satisfy  Air  Force  officer  requirements.  This  is 
achieved  by  providing  selected  students  the  education  and  training 
required  to  qualify  for  a  commission  In  the  Air  Force.  All  aerospace 
studies  courses  give  full  credit  as  elective  subjects  toward  degree  re- 
quirements. 

The  head  of  the  department  is  an  Air  Force  officer  who  Is  desig- 
nated by  the  University,  In  coordination  with  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  as  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  He  is  also  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  detachment.  The  officers  and  airmen  on  his 
staff  are  members  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

A  two-year  program  Is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Graduates 
of  the  program  receive  a  commission  In  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Applications  should  be  made  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 
All  applicants  must  pass  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test,  an  Air 
Force  physical  examination,  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  point  average, 
and  be  of  sound  moral  character. 

If  selected  for  the  program,  the  applicant  will  attend  a  six-week 
summer  training  camp  during  the  summer  prior  to  the  junior  year. 

Selective  Service  Deferment: 

All  members  of  the  Professional  Officer  Course  are  given  a  special 
selective  service  classification  which  exempts  them  from  military  ser- 
vice until  completion  of  the  course. 

Flying  and  Flying  Traininj^: 

All  cadets  are  offered  at  least  one  opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
orientation  flight  to  an  Air  Force  base.    Cadets  are  authorized  to  travel 
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by  Air  Force  aircraft  on  a  space-available  basis.  Those  who  are 
qualified  for  Air  Force  pilot  training  receive  36^  hours  of  flight  in- 
struction at  a  local  flying  school  during  their  senior  year.  This  train- 
ing will  satisfy  the  FAA  requirements  for  a  private  pilot's  license. 

Books  and  Uniforms: 

All  textbooks  and  uniforms  are  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  student. 


Professional  Officer  Course 
(Junior  and  Senior  Years) 

301-302.    Growth  and  Development  of  Aerospace  Power. 

A  two-semester  study  of  the  nature  of  war;  development  of  aerospace  power  in  the 
United  States;  mission  and  organization  of  the  Defense  Department;  Air  Force  con- 
cepts, doctrine,  and  employment;  astronautics  and  space  operations,  and  the  future 
development  of  aerospace  power.  Includes  the  United  States'  Space  programs, 
vehicles,  systems,  and  problems  In  space  exploration.  Three  class  hours  a  week  and 
one  hour  of  corps  training.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 

401-402.    The  Professional  Officer. 

A  two-semester  study  of  professionalism,  leadership,  and  management.  Includes  the 
meaning  of  professionalism,  professional  responsibilities,  the  military  justice  system, 
leadership  theory,  functions  and  practices,  management  principles  and  functions, 
problem  solving,  and  management  tools,  practices,  and  controls.  Three  class  hours 
a  week  and  one  hour  of  corps  training.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Owen 

Professor  McCrady 

Professor  Yeatman 

Professor  Foreman 

Associate  Professor  Ramseur 

The  Department  of  Biology  requires  28  semester  hours  plus  a 
minimum  of  two  semester  hours  of  seminar  for  a  major.  Additional 
requirements  are:  one  year  of  chemistry,  one  year  of  physics,  one 
year  of  calculus.  The  foreign  language  requirement  for  the  B.A. 
degree  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  three  years  of  German  or  three 
years  of  French,  but  it  is  recommended  that  a  student  have  two  years 
in  each  of  these  lano^uaees. 
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For  a  first-year  student  who  plans  to  major  in  biology,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Chemistry  101-102  History   101-102 

Mathematics,  one  year  English  1 01-102 

German  or  French  101-102  AFROTC  or  Physical  Education 

Biology  101  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  biology. 

For  a  major  in  biology  a  student  must  take  the  following  courses 
in  addition  to  those  courses  which  are  required  for  the  degree:  Bi- 
ology 103,  201-203,  Biology  205  or  206,  Biology  301,  and  Biology  320 
or  321. 

101.  Principles  of  Biology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Staff. 

102.  General  Zoology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr.  Foreman 
and  Mr.  Owen. 

103.  General  Botany. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr.  Ramseur 

104.  Experimental  Zoology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  independent  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
Mr.  Owen. 

201-202.    Developmental  Anatomy.     (Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy). 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Yeatman. 

203.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Yeatman. 

204.  Parasitology. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Alternate  years.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
Mr.  Owen. 

205.  Systematic  Botany. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Ramseur. 

206.  Ecology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Ramseur. 

301.    Genetics. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Owen. 
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303.    Evolution. 

Lectures,  one  hour;  tutorial,  two  hours.  Alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Owen. 

307-308.    Biology  Seminar. 

Required  of  biology  majors.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester).    Staff. 

320.  Vertebrate  Physiology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  college 
chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  elementary  physits  is  recommended.  May  be  taken 
concurrently.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Foreman. 

321.  Cell  Biology. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  college 
chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  elementary  physits  is  recommended.  May  be  taken 
concurrently.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Foreman. 

401-402.     Senior  Tutorial.  Honors.  , 

(Credit,  one  or  two  hours).     Staff. 

403.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.    Staff. 


CHEMISTRY        i 

Professor  Camp 

Professor  Guenther 

'^Assistant  Professor  Lowe 

Mr.  Bordley 

All  entering  freshmen  Avho  think  they  may  become  chemistry  majors 
should  discuss  their  plans  with  a  member  of  the  chemistry  faculty 
during  orientation.  They  should  take  French,  German,  or  Russian  as 
their  foreign  language  the  first  year. 

Minimum  Major  Requirements:  Chemistry  101-102,  201-202,  211, 
301-302,  312,  410,  423-424;  Mathematics  152;  Physics  101-102.  Stu- 
dents planning  to  become  professional  chemists  should  take  more  of 
the  advanced  courses  than  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  major. 

Chemistry  101-102  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  chemistry. 

Chemistry  302  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  400  courses. 


*0n  leave  1970-71. 
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iOl-102.    General  Chemistry.  . 

An  elementary  study  of  the  composition,  interactions,  and  structure  of  chemical 
substances.  Relationship  and  distinction  between  experimental  data  and  theoretical 
concepts  are  stressed.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours,  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester).    Staff. 

201-202.    Organic  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  nomenclature  and  the  properties  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
organic  compounds  and  the  use  of  electronic  concepts  of  molecular  structure  and 
chemical  bondmg.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Camp. 

205.    Quantitative  Chemical  Measurements. 

A  study  of  chemical  measurements  and  equilibria  in  acid-base,  precipitation,  and 
oxidation-reduction  systems  in  solution.  Some  biochemical  applications  are  presented. 
A  shorter  course  tiian  2ii  for  non-chemistry  majors  mterested  in  biology  and 
medicme.  Prerequisite;  Chemistry  202.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Guenther. 

211.    Quantitative  Chemistry  L 

The  lectures  present  tiie  mathematics  of  solution  equilibria.  In  the  laboratory, 
methods  of  chemical  measurement,  mainly  volumetric,  are  practiced  and  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  equilibria  in  acid-base,  precipitation,  and  oxidation-reduction 
reactions  in  solution.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory, 
six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Guenther. 

301.  Physical  Chemistry  I. 

An  introduction  to  classical  and  statistical  thermodynamics  as  applied  to  chemistry. 
The  laws  and  basic  functions  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  chemical 
and  phase  equilibria  are  studied.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  202,  Mathematics  151-152, 
and  Physics  101-102.    Lectures,  two  hours.     (Credit,  two  hours).    Mr.  Bordley. 

302.  Physical  Chemistry  IL 

An  elementary  treatment  of  the  application  of  quantum  mechanics  to  chemical 
problems.  The  course  includes  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  a  brief 
treatment  of  the  appHcation  of  quantum  methods  to  systems  of  more  than  one 
electron.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  301.  Lectures,  two  hours.  (Credit,  two  hours). 
Mr.  Bordley. 

307.    Qualitative  Organic  Analysts. 

The  purification  and  identification  of  organic  compounds,  together  with  problem 
solving  and  the  use  of  the  library  in  work  related  to  the  laboratory  assignments. 
Interpretation  of  Infra-red  and  NMR  spectra  is  stressed.  Conference,  one  hour;  labora- 
tory, six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Camp. 

312.     Quantitative  Chemistry  IL 

A  study  of  measurements,   separations,   and  equilibria   in   gases   and  liquids,  treat- 
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Ing  especially  extractions,  chromatography,  ion  exchange,  and  complexing  methods. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  211  and  301.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Guenther. 

406.    Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Structural  and  thermodynamic  concepts  presented  in  Chemistry  301  and  302  are 
used  to  interpret  the  properties  of  inorganic  materials.  Emphasis  Is  given  to  modem 
theories  of  coordination  compounds.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  302  and  312.  Lec- 
tures, two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Guenther. 

408.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

An  intensive  study  of  a  few  selected  topics  in  organic  Chemlsty.  (Credit,  two 
hours).    Mr.  Camp. 

410.    Seminar. 

Senior  majors  participate  in  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics  of  current  chemi- 
cal interest.  Seminar  meetings  are  open  to  all  mterested  students  and  all  chemistry 
majors  are  expected  to  attend.     (Credit,  one  hour).    Staff. 

423.  Physical  Chemistry  IIL 

A  study  of  instrumentation  and  its  application  to  chemistry.  Lecture  topics  in- 
clude radioactivity,  the  methods  and  instruments  of  radlocheraistry,  and  the  principles 
and  design  of  instruments  used  in  spectroscopy,  gas  chromatography,  and  electro- 
analytical  chemistry.  The  application  of  Instruments  to  chemical  problems  is  illu- 
strated m  the  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  302  and  312.  Lectures,  two 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Bordley. 

424.  Physical  Chemistry  IV. 

Advanced  topics  in  physical  chemistry.  The  laboratory  projects  are  designed  to 
synthesize  the  lecture  material  covered  in  the  physical  chemistry  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  423.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Bordley. 

451,  452,  453,  and  454.    Research. 

Qualified  juniors  and  seniors  may  do  research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member 
of  the  chemistry  department.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  Instructor.  (Credit,  one  to 
four  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Cheston 

101.  Engineering  Drawing. 

The  use  of  drafting  instruments  and  introductory  work  in  freehand  lettering; 
the  principles  of  orthographic  projection,  of  dimensioning,  of  isometric  projection,  of 
oblique  projections,  and  of  perspective.  Lectures,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  hours. 
(Credit,  two  hours). 

102.  Plane  Surveying. 

The  use  of  surveying  instruments;  plane-table  surveying  and  mapping;  use  of 
the  level  and  of  telescopic  alidade;  transit  surveying,  and  mappmg  from  a  transit 
survey;  topographic  mapping.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work,  six 
hours.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  103-104  and  Civil  Engineering  loi.  (Credit, 
four  hours). 


CLASSIC^AL  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Turlington 
Professor  J.  H.  W.  Rhys 
Assistant  Professor  Binnicker 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Greek  and  a  major  in  Latin.  The 
usual  requirements  are:  (a)  In  the  language  of  the  major,  eight  se- 
mester courses  in  addition  to  311  (Prose  Composition)  and  411-412 
(Introduction  to  Linguistics);  (b)  Completion  of  course  202  in  the 
other  of  the  two  languages;  (c)  History  301-302. 

A  student  accepted  as  a  major  in  this  department  will,  at  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year,  be  assigned  a  list  of  books  and  articles,  includ- 
ing ancient  authors  and  modern  works  bearing  on  the  languages,  lit- 
eratures, and  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Part  of  the 
comprehensive  examination  will  be  based  on  these. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  numbered  below,  the  following  courses 
are  available,  subject  to  the  needs  of  majors  and  other  advanced  stu- 
dents : 

Greek:  Lyric  Poets,  Orators,  Comedy,  Plato. 

Latin:  Elegiac  Poets,  Roman  Satire,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Vergil, 
Medieval  Latin. 

Classical  Studies 
No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is   required  for  the  follwing  six 
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courses.  None  of  them  can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  foreign 
language  requirement. 

101.    Classical  Mythology. 

(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Binnlcker. 

104.    Our  Classical  Heritage. 

Greek  and  Roman  ideals  and  institutions  which  have  influence  and  continue  to  be 
basic  in  contemporary  American  civilization.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Turlington. 

201.     Classical  Etymology  in  English. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Turlington. 

204.     Classical  Literature  in  Translation. 

Selections  from  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  English  translation.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

207.    Classical  Archaeology. 

A  study  of  selected  sites  of  importance  In  the  life  and  culture  of  classical  antiquity, 
preceded  by  a  review  of  four  pre-classical  civilizations.  Including  the  Trojan,  Cretan, 
and  Mycenaean.  Discussion  is  supplemented  by  use  of  slides  and  artifacts.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Rhys. 

Greek 

Greek  202  or  the  equivalent  Is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher 
numbers. 

101-102.     Beginning  Greek. 

Credit  for  Greek  loi  is  withheld  until  Greek  IC2  is  completed.  Greek  loi  carries 
no  credit  for  students  who  have  Completed  two  or  more  years  of  Greek  in  secondary 
school. 

201-202.    Intermediate  Greek. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 

301-302.    Homer. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

303-304.    Greek  Historians. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 

311.     Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Required  of  concentrators  in  Greek;  open  to  other  qualified  students.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Turlington. 

401-402.     Greek  Tragedy. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 
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411-412.     Introduction  to  Linguistics. 

Required  of  majors  in  Greek;  open  to  other  students  accepted  by  the  instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 

444.    Independent  Study, 

For  selected  students.    Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staflf. 

Latin 

Latin  202  or  the  equivalent  Is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher 
numbers. 

101-102.     Beginning  Latin. 

Credit  for  Latin  loi  is  withheld  until  Latm  I02  Is  completed.    Latin  loi  carries  no 
credit  for  students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  Latin  In  secondary  school. 

201-202.     Intermediate  Latin. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Binnicker. 

301-302.     Latin  Historians. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Turlington. 

303-304.    The  Lyric  Poets. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Sta5. 

311.     Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Required  of  concentrators  In  Latin;  open  to  other  qualified  students.     (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

401-402.     Roman  Drama. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 

411-412.    Introduction  to  Linguistics. 

Required  of  majors  In  Latin;  open  to  other  students  accepted  by  the  Instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Turlington. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Associate  Professor  Ebey 

Assistant  Professor  Peyser 

The  Computer  Science  facility  provides  introductory  level  instruction 
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for  Students  as  well  as  programming  support  for  research  projects. 
Where  applicable,  computer  work  is  made  an  integral  portion  of  de- 
partmental offerings.  Languages  available  on  the  8K  NOVA  Include 
BASIC,  ALGOL  60,  and  FORTRAN  IV;  hands-on  use  of  the  hard- 
ware is  emphasized.  Courses  taken  for  credit  are  offered  on  a  pass/fall 
basis  only. 

Workshop  in  BASIC. 

Introduction  to  practical  programming  using  BASIC.  A  single  three-hour  session 
followed  by  a  practicum;  offered  on  demand;  limited  to  six  per  session.  (Credit, 
none).    Mr.  Peyser. 

161.  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Programming  I. 

Introduction  to  data  processing  with  practicum.  Either  a  Business  Emphasis 
(readings  in  applications)  or  a  Scientific  Emphasis  (preparation  of  FORTRAN  IV 
programs)  may  be  elected.     (Credit,  one  hour).    Mr.  Peyser. 

162.  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Programming  II. 

Programming  in  ALGOL  60  with  practicum;  introduction  to  assembler  languages. 
Prerequisite:     161  with  Scientific  Emphasis     (Credit,  one  hour).    Mr.  Peyser. 


DRAMA 
Mr.  Wilcox 

101.  Introduction  to  Theatre. 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  stagecraft,  acting,  and  theatre  history  through 
class  exercises,  the  study  of  selected  plays,  and  participation  in  University  productions. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Wilcox. 

102.  Dramatic  Production. 

Further  study  of  drama  in  production,  with  emphasis  on  acting,  directing,  and  design, 
and  readings  in  dramatic  literature  and  theory.  Prerequisite:  loi  or  consent  of  in- 
structor.    (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Wilcox. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  Degen 

Associate  Professor  M.  Goodstein 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Schaefer 

Assistant  Professor  Green 

This  department  provides  instruction  for  students  interested  in  un- 
derstanding our  economic  society:  its  development  and  principles,  Its 
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problems  and  trends,  and  Its  public  and  private  institutions.  The 
program  is  designed  to  be  broad  in  nature  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents with  various  career  interests.  Many  majors  go  on  to  graduate 
or  professional  schools,  chiefly  in  economics,  business  administration, 
and  law,  but  also  in  such  fields  as  public  administration,  international 
relations,  medicine,  and  theology. 

A  minimum  of  10  semester  courses,  or  30  semester  hours,  is  normally 
required  of  a  major  in  this  department.  Four  courses  are  prescribed 
for  all  majors:  Economics  101,  305,  301  or  306,  and  401.  Other  courses 
are  recommended  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  Individual  interests  and 
future  plans.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  who  are  considering  a  major 
in  economics  are  invited  to  discuss  their  Interests  with  members  of 
the  department's  faculty. 

All  majors  in  this  department  are  required  to  pass  a  written  com- 
prehensive examination.  In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  an 
oral  examination  will  be  given  to  candidates  for  honors. 

Students  may  satisfy  the  social  science  degree  requirement  by  taking 
Economics  101  plus  one  300  level  course  in  economics,  or  by  taking 
Economics  101  and  a  semester  of  political  science.  Economics  101 
is  normally  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses,  but  in  exceptional  cases, 
with  the  permission  of  the  department  head,  other  courses  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 

101.    Introddction  to  Economics. 

Essential  concepts  for  understanding  modern  economic  activity  and  economic  issues 
involving  public  policy,     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

211.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  reduction  of  data, 
statistical  inference,  correlation  analysis,  index  numbers,  and  time  series.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mr,  Schaefer. 

212.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting. 

The  conceptual  nature  and  general  procedures  of  business  accounting;  transactions, 
accounts,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  income  statement;  the  accounting  cycle.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Staff. 

213.  Business  Law. 

The  main  principles  of  business  law:  contracts,  bailments,  negotiable  instruments, 
tommon  carriers,  insurance,  sales,  wills,  nature  of  legal  remedies.  How  and  when  to 
seek  legal  advice.  Also  listed  as  Political  Science  213,  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Lancaster, 
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301.    Money  and  Banking. 

Historical  and  analytical  study  of  the  American  monetary  and  banking  system,  with 
particular  attention  to  monetary  standards,  commercial  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  monetary'  theory,     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Degen. 

304.  Labor  Economics. 

History  and  theory  of  the  American  labor  movement;  labor-management  relations; 
governmental  policies  affecting  labor.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Schaefer. 

305.  Mlcroeconoraic  Theory. 

The  study  of  consumer,  firm,  and  industry  behavior  and  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
in  output  and  input  markets  and  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Schaefer. 

306.  Macroeconomlc  Theory. 

The  theory  of  economic  growth,  employment,  and  the  price  level.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Green. 

307.  Income  Distribution,  Poverty,  and  Public  Policy. 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  consequences  of  income  as  It  is  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  and  policies  relating  to  the  poor. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 

315.    Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy. 

The  Industrial  structure  of  the  national  economy  and  Its  effect  on  the  allocation  of 
resources  and  level  of  economic  activity.  Public  policies  in  this  field:  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  antitrust  laws.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Green. 

321.  American  Economic  History:  The  Character  of  Economic  Growth. 

A  historical  study  of  how  American  economic  growth  has  occurred  In  terms  of  the 
processes,  Institutions,  and  ideas  involved.  Coverage  extends  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present.    Also  listed  as  History  321.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Goodstein. 

322.  American  Economic  History:  The  Problems  of  Economic  Growth. 

A  historical  study  of  the  economic  problems  that  have  emerged  as  America  has 
grown,  and  their  causes.  Considerable  attention  Is  paid  to  the  history  of  government 
policy  and  its  ideological  background.  Also  listed  as  History  322.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 

331.     Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy. 

The  economic  functions  of  government:  allocation  of  resources,  distribution  of  in- 
come, stabilization.  Revenue  structure:  federal,  state,  and  local  taxation.  Govern- 
ment expenditure:  the  federal  budget;  criteria  for  evaluating  government  expendi- 
tures; specific  programs.     Fiscal  policy.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Green. 

337.    International  Economics. 

Historical,  institutional,  and  theoretical  study  of  international  trade,  finante,  and 
the  role  of  government  m  international  economic  relations.    The  position  of  the  United 
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States  in  the  world  economy  is  examined.  International  economic  institutions,  such 
as  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  are  analyzed.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Degen. 

340.    Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics. 

The  mathematical  formulation  of  economic  theory  and  a  study  of  selected  topics 
in  economics  drawn  from  among  linear  programming,  input-output  analysis,  general 
equilibrium  analysis,  growth  models,  and  econometrics.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Schaefer. 

350.    Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

The  major  types  of  economic  systems — capitalism,  socialism,  and  communism — are 
considered.  The  theory  of  each  system  is  studied.  The  evolution  and  present 
operation  of  the  economics  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britam, 
France,  and  various  other  European  countries  are  described,  analyzed,  and  compared. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Degen. 

399.    Current  Economic  Issues. 

Discussion  of  current  developments  and  controversial  issues.  Prerequisite:  two 
three-hundred  level  courses  in  economics.  May  be  taken  in  junior  or  senior  year. 
(Credit,  one  hour).    Staff. 

401.    History  of  Economic  Thought. 

A  study  of  the  principal  schools  of  economic  thought,  their  development  and 
inter-relationship:  Mertantilistic,  Physiocratic,  Classical,  Utopian,  Socialist,  Neo- 
classical, and  Keynesian;  a  brief  consideration  of  other  miscellaneous  schools  of 
thought.  Emphasis  an  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  J.  S.  Mill,  Marx,  Marshall, 
and  Keynes.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Degen. 

404.     Seminar  in  Economic  Development. 

A  study  of  the  revolutionaiy  changes  taking  place  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  Considers  theories,  policies,  and  problems  of  accelerating  economic  growth 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Economic,  historical,  political,  and  social  factors 
are  covered.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Goodstein. 

450.    Independent  Study. 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours. 
May  be  repeated  indefinitely.     Staff. 


EDUCATION 

211.     Educational   Issues   in   Contemporary  Society. 

Readings  and  discussions  concerning  current  issues  in  American  education.  Tlie 
course  will  consider  such  writers  as:  Bruner,  Conant,  Goodman,  Holt,  Kozol,  Skinner, 
and  others.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Miss  Morrow. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Harrison 

Professor  B.  Rhys 

Professor  Lytle 

Assistant  Professor  Ralston 

Assistant  Professor  Cocke 

*AssisTANT  Professor  Arnold 

Assistant  Professor  Stirling 

Mr.  Reishman 

Mr.  Carlson 

Mr.  Ward 
Mr.  Wilcox 

A  student  majoring  I'n  English  will  be  required  to  pass  a  written 
comprehensive  examination. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  eighth  semester,  an  English  major  with  an 
average  of  B  or  better  may  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  honors.  He 
will  be  registered  for  English  452,  will  be  assigned  to  a  tutor,  and  will 
WTite  an  honors  essay  under  the  direction  of  his  tutor.  A  candidate  for 
honors  will  take  a  one-hour  oral  examination  in  addition  to  the  written 
examination. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  meet  three  hours  a  week  and 
give  three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

101-102.     Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

First  semester:  several  plays  by  Shakespeare.  Second  semester:  Chaucer,  Milton, 
Keats,  one  or  more  modern  poets,  and  a  novel.    Themes  both  semesters.     Staff. 

201-202.     Representative  Masterpieces. 

European  literature  in  translation.  First  semester:  The  Iliad,  The  Odyssey,  Greek 
plays,  Lucretius.  Second  semester:  The  Divine  Comedy,  Faust,  Anna  Karenma, 
Staff. 

301-302.    Shakespeare.      Mr.  Harrison. 

303-304.     Romantic  Literature.    Mr.  Stirling. 

305-306.    Victorian  Literature.    Mr.   Reishman. 

307-308.     Contemporary  Literature. 

First  Semester:  Contemporary  Fiction.  Mr.  Lytle.  Second  semester:  Contempo- 
rary Verse.    Mr.  Ralston. 


*0n  leave  1970-1971. 
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309-310.  American  Literature.     Mr.  Carlson. 

311-312.  Medieval  English  Literature.    A4r.   Rhys. 

313-314.  Non-dramatic  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.     Mr.    Cocke. 

315-316.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth   Century.    Mr.  Harrison. 

317-318.  English  Drama  to  1642.    Mr.  Cocke. 

321-322.  For  junior  majors.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester).     Mr.  Harrison. 

351.     Independent  Study. 

Reading  to  be  selected   in   consultation   with   an   instructor.     Credit   from   one   to 
three  hours,  to  be  determined  by  instructor.    May  be  repeated.    Staff. 

401-402.     Seminar:     English  Literary  Criticism.    Mr.  Harrison. 

403.  Seminar:      Studies  in  Prose  Fiction.     Mr.  Rhys. 

404.  Seminar:       Studies  in  Dramatic  Literature.    Mr.  Rhys. 
407-408.     Seminar:     Advanced  Writmg.    Mr.  Lytle. 

409-410.    Seminar:     Studies  in  Biblical  Literature.    Mr.  Ralston. 

421-422,     Survey  of  English  Literature. 

(Credit,   one  hour  each   semester).     Mr.   Harrison. 

452.     Honors  Tutorial.      (Second  semester). 


FINE  ARTS 

*Mr.  Barrett 

x\ssisTANT  Professor  Carlos 

fMR.  Wheatley 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  an  essentially  non-professional 
curriculum  for  students  who  are  interested  in  art  but  who  intend  to 
major  in  other  fields,  as  well  as  for  those  who  intend  to  major  in  art. 


*Deceased,  November  5,  1970. 
tSecond  semester,  1970-1971. 
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A  Student  majoring  in  Fine  Arts  must  take  a  minimum  of  30  hours. 
He  may  concentrate  his  efforts  either  in  the  studio  courses  or  in  the 
art  history  and  theory  courses.  If  the  student  chooses  to  specialize  in 
art  history  and  theory,  he  should  take  three  hours  of  studio  workshop 
for  every  six  hours  of  history  and  theory.  To  major  in  studio  courses, 
he  should  take  three  hours  of  art  history  and  theory  for  every  six  hours 
of  studio.  In  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department,  pertinent 
related  courses  from  other  departments  will  be  chosen  to  complete 
his  program. 

101-102.     Art  Appreciation-Theory. 

This  course  includes  analysis  techniques  for  study  of  the  structural  and  aesthetic 
principles  of  pictorial  tomposition  and  design  and  their  relationship  to  the  other 
humanities  in  contemporary  society.  loi.  Explores  painting  and  the  graphic  arts. 
102.  Explores  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).    Mr.  Barrett. 

155-156.    Freehand  Drawing. 

A  beginning  course  in  seeing  and  drawing  realistically  simple  still-life  objects  and 
casts,  portraits,  landscapes,  and  figure  sketches  In  pentil,  charcoal,  and  pastels.  No 
previous  experience  m  art  is  necessary.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Barrett. 

157-158.     Introductory  Two-Dimensional   Design. 

The  basic  principles  of  two-dimensional  design  concepts  are  explored.  Creative 
experiments  are  made,  using  line,  shape,  plane,  color,  and  texture  to  express  graphi- 
cally an  idea  in  flat  or  shallow  space.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Barrett. 

159.     Experiments  in  Color.       (Offered  each  semester). 

The  'course  consists  of  an  analysis  of  color  theories  through  a  series  of  eight  ex- 
periments using  different  media  and  tools.  No  previous  experience  In  art  Is  necessary. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Barrett. 

161-162.    Beginning   Painting. 

The  techniques  of  oil,  water  color,  pastels,  and  synthetic  media  are  explored 
through  still-life,  portrait,  and  landscape.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Barrett. 

163-164.     Beginning   and   Intermediate   Photography. 

Basic  darkroom  procedures  explored,  including  picture  taking  and  photographic 
composition.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Carlos. 

165-166.     Basic  Sculpture. 

Modeling  and  firing,  plaster  casting,  wood  carving,  and  welding.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Carlos. 
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201.  Medieval  Art. 

From  Early  Christian  to  Gothic  Art.  First  Semester  1970-1971  and  every  three 
years.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Carlos. 

202.  The  Italian  Renaissance. 

From  Trecento  to  CInquetento.  Second  Semester  1970-1971  and  every  three  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Carlos. 

251-252.    Introductory  Three-Dimensional  Design. 

Basic  three-dimensional  concepts  of  form  and  space  relationsfiips,  structural  funda- 
mentals, and  chance  forms  are  analyzed  and  graphically  expressed.  Prerequisite: 
Civil  Engineering  loi,  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Barrett. 

253-254.    Advanced  Freehand  Drawing. 

Drawing  techniques  including  outline,  contour,  expression,  gesture,  and  haptics. 
Advanced  anatomy  and  perspective.  Prerequisite:  1SS-156,  or  equivalent.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Carlos. 

257-258.    Advanced  Painting. 

A  written  statement  of  painting  objectives  related  to  a  series  of  paintmgs.  Form, 
content,  and  structure  analyzed  In  terms  of  subject  matter.  Prerequisite:  161-162, 
or  equivalent.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Carlos. 

301.  From  the  XVII  Century  to  Impressionism. 

First  Semester  1971-1972  and  every  three  years.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Carlos. 

302.  Contemporary  Art. 

Second  Semester  1971-1972  and  every  three  years.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Carlos. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  tnree  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.    Staff. 


FORESTRY 

Professor  Cheston 

Professor  Baird 

Professor  Smith 

Research  Center  Lecturers 

Mr.  Mignery 

Mr.  Russell 

Mr.  Smalley 

Dr.  Loftus 

The  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 


i 
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Science  in  Forestry  will  provide  the  student  with  a  strong  background 
in  general  education  and  with  sufficient  course  work  in  forestry  to 
enable  him  to  enter  the  professional  field  or  to  pursue  advanced  study. 
Of  the  128  semester  hours'  credit  required  for  graduation,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  are  required  in  the  humanities  and  the  natural  and 
social  sciences,  and  one-third  in  the  professional  area. 

The  forest  land  of  the  University,  comprising  over  7,000  acres  of 
hardwoods  and  1,500  acres  of  pine  plantations,  is  managed  under  the 
multiple  use  concept  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of  benefits  to  the 
University,  community,  and  region.  Forestry  students  share  In  solu- 
tions to  problems  encountered  in  managing  Sewanee's  forest. 

Two  curricula  are  suggested  for  students  majoring  in  forestry.  One 
Is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  professional  career  Immediately 
upon  completing  degree  requirements  for  the  B.S.  In  Forestry.  The 
other  prepares  the  qualified  student  for  graduate  work  in  a  specialized 
field  of  forestry. 

Terminal  Curriculum 

Freshman  Yeab  Sophomore  Year 

Biology  101-103  Civil  Engineering  101-102 

English  101-102  Economics  101-212 

Foreign  Language  101-102  or  201-202  Foreign  Language  201-202 

Forestry  101-102  History  101-102 

Mathematics  101,  104  Philosophy  101 

Physical  Education  Political   Science   loi 

Physical  Education  ' 

Junior  Year  Senior  Year 

Forestry  201-202  Biology  102 

Forestry  301-302,  303                                      Forestry  401-402 

Forestry  305-306  ^                               Forestry  403-404 

Religion  TII-112  Forestry  405-406 

Electives  Electives 

Graduate  School  Preparation^ 

Sophomore  Year  Junior  Year 

Chemistry  101-102  Biology  301,  303 

Economics  loi  Forestry  301-302,  303 

Foreign  Language  201-202  Forestry  305-306 

History  101-102  Philosophy  loi 

Mathematics  207-208  Political  Science  10 1 

Physical  Education  Religion  111-112 


*Freshman   year  is   the  same  as  that  for  Terminal   Curriculum,   except   substitute 
Mathematics  151-152  for  Mathematics  lOi,  104. 
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Senior  Yeas 
Economics   305 
Forestry  401-402 
Forestry  403-404 
Forestry  405-406 
Electives 

During  the  spring  recess  of  the  junior  or  senior  year  each  forestry 
student  is  required  to  perform  intensive  field  work  and  prepare  a  writ- 
ten report.  One  hour's  credit  is  granted  for  this  work.  The  cost  of 
board  and  room  for  this  period  is  borne  by  the  student. 

Each  forestry  major  is  required  to  spend  two  summers  engaged  in 
practical  forestry  work  in  lieu  of  the  common  forestry  summer  camp. 
This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  remunerative  employment  with 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  State  forestry  organizations,  or  by 
forest  products  industries.  The  Forestry  Department  works  actively 
to  locate  summer  employment  for  its  students.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  department  chairman,  a  student  may  substitute  for  one  summer's 
practical  work  requirement,  not  less  than  six  semester  hours'  credit 
earned  at  a  forestry  summer  camp. 

101.  Natural  Resources,  Environmental  Quality  and  Economic  Growth. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Staff. 

102.  Dendrology. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  principal  commercial  forest  trees  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding tree  ranges,  principal  uses,  silvlcal  requirements,  and  major  identifymg  fea- 
tures. Identification  of  the  trees  and  native  shrubs  In  the  vicinity  of  the  campus. 
Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Smith. 

201.  Forest  Products. 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  properties  of  the  woods  of  several  tree  species,  their 
material  uses  by  man,  and  techniques  employed  In  harvesting  them.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr. 
Balrd. 

202.  Forest  Entomology. 

Fundamentals  of  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  forest  Insects.  Survey  of 
the  more  important  forest,  shade-tree  and  wood-product  Insect  pests  of  North  America 
with  fundamentals  of  their  control.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Smith. 
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301-302.    Forest  Mensuration. 

Principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  estimation  of  forestry  parameters.  The 
first  semester  is  devoted  principally  to  an  Introduction  to  the  methods  of  statistical 
analysis  and  to  their  application  In  the  field  of  forestry.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester),     Mr.  Balrd. 

303.  Forestry  Field  Work. 

An  Intensive  survey  of  a  forest  area:  collection,  organization,  analysis,  and  Interpre- 
tation of  data  summarized  In  a  written  report.  Conducted  during  the  spring  recess. 
(Credit,  one  hour).    Mr.  Baird. 

304.  Wildlife  Management. 

General  principles  ©f  wildlife  management  as  applied  to  forestry.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Cheston. 

305.  Forest  Ecology. 

The  Interrelationship  of  environmental  factors  and  forest  vegetation  with  emphasis 
on  mi'crometeorology,  tree  physiology,  and  the  fundamentals  of  soil  science.  Lectures, 
three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

306.  Silviculture. 

Theories  and  techniques  of  applying  ecological  knowledge  to  the  control  of  establish- 
ment, composition,  and  growth  of  forests.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

401.  Forest  Management. 

The  application  of  business  methods  and  technical  forestry  principles  to  the  operation 
of  a  forest  property.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  102.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Cheston. 

402.  Forest  Valuation. 

Economic  analysis  of  forestry  activities.  Appraisal  and  valuation  of  forest  land 
and   stumpage.     Prerequisite:     Forestry  401.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.   Cheston. 

403.  Economics  of  American  Forestry. 

An  Initial  examination  of  the  forestry  segment  of  the  American  economy  conducted 
within  the  framework  of  conventional  economic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Economics  loi. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Baird. 

404.  Forest  History  and  Policy. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  public  and  private  forestry  In  the  United  States 
and  a  tonsideration  of  some  current  policy  Issues.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Baird. 

405-406.    Independent  Study. 

Intensive  literature  review  of  selected  topics  and  independent  study  of  an  experi- 
mental nature  in  the  field  of  forestry.  (Credit,  two  or  three  hours  each  semestier). 
Staff  and  Research  Center  Lecturers. 
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FRENCH 

^Professor  Buck 

Professor  Bates 

**AssociATE  Professor  Jones 

Assistant  Professor  J.  Schaefer 

Assistant  Professor  Pitts 

Mr.  McCrady 

A  major  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  selected 
from  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

101-102.     Elementary  French. 

The  phonology  and  basic  structure  of  the  French  language.  Credit  for  French  loi 
is  withheld  until  French  102  is  completed.  French  loi  carries  no  credit  for  students 
who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  French  in  secondary  school.  (Credit,  six 
hours).     Staff. 

201-202.    Intermediate  French. 

Intensive  and  extensive  readmg  of  modern  texts.  Continued  drill  in  pronunciation 
and  oral  expression.  Prerequisite:  French  102  or  two  years  of  French  in  secondary 
school.     (Credit,  three  hours  eath  semester).     Staff. 

301-302.    Introduction  to  French  Literature. 

Presentation  of  French  literature  as  the  expression  of  universal  human  concerns, 
through  the  analysis  of  five  fundamental  themes.  Texts  selected,  within  the  whole 
span  of  literature,  for  contrasting  interpretations,  different  techniques,  and  representa- 
tiveness of  the  authors.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  One  section  taught 
in  French.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Staff. 

311-312.    Composition  and  Conversation. 

Emphasis  on  accuracy  of  expression  in  written  and  oral  French,  through  Intensive 
practice,  use  of  recordings  and  readings  in  modem  literature.  In  second  semester, 
introduction  to  comparative  stylistics.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mrs.  Schaefer. 

401.  The  Seventeenth  Century. 

Authors  of  the  age  of  Henri  IV  and  Richelieu,  with  emphasis  on  baroque  poets, 
Comeille,  Descartes,  and  Pascal.  Fall,  1970  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Jones. 

402.  The  Seventeenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  classical  authors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  with  emphasis  on 
Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Racine.  Spring,  1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours).  Mr.  Jones. 


*0n  sabbatical  leave  first  semester   1970-1971. 
**0n  sabbatical  leave  second  semester  1970-1971. 
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403.    The  Eighteenth  Century, 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment,  with  emphasis  on  the 
thought  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Fall,  1971  and  alter- 
nate years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Jones. 

405.  The  Romantic  Movement. 

A  study  of  the  major  authors,   with  emphasis   on  Chateaubriand,   Lamartlne   de 

Vigny,  Hugo,  and  Musset.    Readings,  lectures,  reports.  Fall,  197 1  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Buck. 

406.  The  Realistic  Novel. 

The  fiction  of  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  Readings,  lectures,  reports. 
Spring,  1970  and  alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Buck. 

407.  The  Late  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  authors  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  with  emphasis  on  Leconte  de  Lisle 
and  Baudelaire.     Fall,  1970  and  alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Buck. 

408.  Contemporary  Literature.  ' 
The  novel,  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  twentieth  century.     Readings,  lectures,   re- 
ports.    Spring,  1971.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Bates. 

409.  The  Renaissance. 

A  study  of  the  major  authors,  with  emphasis  on  Rabelais,  the  P16iade  poets,  and 
Montaigne.    Readings,  lectures,  and  short  papers.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Jones. 

435-436.     Senior  Tutoriai. 

Special  topics.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  Instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).     Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  ,  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  re- 
peated indefinitely.     Staff. 


GERMAN 

Professor  Whitesell 

^Assistant  Professor  Lockard 

Mrs.  Mullen 

The  minimum  requirement  for  majors  In  German  is  30  credit  hours, 
Including  311-312  and  405-406;  those  planning  to  continue  the  German 
major  in  graduate  school  should  take  36  hours  in  the  department. 

*0n  leave  1970-1971. 
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101-102.     Beginning  German. 

Grammar  and  easy  reading;  considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  pronunciation  and 
elementary  conversation  through  the  practice  techniques  of  the  language  laboratory. 
In  the  second  semester  the  study  of  grammar  Is  continued,  but  special  attention  is 
given  to  rapid  and  exact  reading  of  German  texts.  Credit  for  German  loi  is  with- 
held until  German  102  is  completed.  German  loi  carries  no  credit  for  students  who 
have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  German  in  secondary  school.  (Credit,  six  hours). 
Mrs.  Mullen. 

201-202.     Intermediate  German. 

Representative  pieces  of  modem  German  prose  and  poetry  are  read  and  discussed 
with  primary  emphasis  upon  the  exact  understanding  of  the  texts.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  the  language  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  German  101-102.  (Credit,  three 
hours  eath  semester).     Mr.  Whitesell. 

301-302.     Advanced  Readings. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  stories  by  Storm,  Meyer,  Keller,  Stifter,  and 
Grlllparzer.  In  the  second  semester  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  is  studied  as  an 
introduction  to  German  Classicism.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  White- 
sell. 

311-312.     Intermediate  German  Conversation  and  Composition. 

Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  drill  In  colloquial  idioms.  Grammar  review. 
Regular  practice  In  composition  at  the  Intermediate  level;  part  of  the  work  Is  based 
on  current  periodicals  and  recordings  by  representative  modern  German  speakers.  The 
course  Is  conducted  in  German  and  is  required  of  majors.  Prerequisite:  German  201- 
202.  With  permission  of  Instructor  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  201-202.  (Credit, 
three  hours  ea'ch  semester).    Mrs.  Mullen. 

401-402.    Goethe's  Life  and  Work. 

Faust,  Werther,  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  and  the  major  lyrics  are  read  entire  in  class. 
Each  semester  one  other  major  work  of  Goethe  Is  assigned  for  outstanding  reading. 
Prerequisite:  German  301-302  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours  eath 
semester).    Mr.  Whitesell. 

403-404.     Schiller's  Life  and  Work. 

Die  Rduber,  Kabale  und  Liebe,  and  Don  Carlos,  together  with  the  early  poetry, 
are  read  in  the  first  semester.  Wallenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  the 
later  poetry  are  studied  In  the  second.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Lockard. 

405-406.     Survey  of  German  Literature. 

The  history  of  German  literature  is  studied  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
present  day.  Required  of  all  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Whitesell. 

407-408.     German  Romanticism. 

Readings  in  the  principal  writers  of  the  Romantic  Movement  with  special  attention 
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to  their  background  In  the  tradition  of  literature  and  folklore.     (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).     Mr.  Whitesell. 

410-411.     Introduction  to  Middle  High  German. 

In  the  first  semester  Middle  High  German  grammar  and  easy  readings  in  the 
Nibelungenlied  are  offered.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  selections  from  the  court 
epic  {Iwein,  Tristan,  Parzival)  and  Mtnnesang.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Whitesell. 

444.    Independent   Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  302 
and  312  or  equivalent.    May  be  repeated  indefinitely.     Staff. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Webb  ^ 

Associate  Professor  Campbell 

Associate  Professor  Cushman 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Goodstein 

Assistant  Professor  King 

Assistant  Professor  Knoll 

Assistant  Professor  Ritchie 

Mr.  Flynn 

Students  planning  to  major  in  history  should  satisfy  the  basic  degree 
requirements  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Those  plan- 
ning to  continue  their  study  of  history  in  graduate  school  are  advised 
to  select  French  or  German  as  their  language. 

The  major  in  history  is  designed  to  Introduce  students  to  the  meth- 
ods of  historical  research  and  thought,  and  a  foundation  in  European 
and  American  History.  The  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  senior  year  will  emphasize  an  understanding  of  broad  patterns  and 
interrelationships,  in  three  of  the  following  four  fields:  1)  Europe  be- 
fore 1700;  (2)  Europe  after  1700;  (3)  English  History;  and  (4) 
American  History.  One  of  these  will  be  a  primary  field,  and  the  other 
two  secondary  fields.  Students  should  offer  fifteen  hours  of  accept- 
able course  work  in  one,  and  nine  in  each  of  two  others. 

All  majors  should  supplement  their  work  In  the  department  with  a 
broad  range  of  courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  Papers  submitted  for  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tions will  be  expected  to  reflect  this  extra-departmental  work. 
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101-102.    An  Introductory  History  o£  Europe. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems  of  modern  civilization  and  to 
provide  a  background  for  courses  in  economics  and  political  science  as  well  as  in 
history.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

103-104. 

An  advanced  section  of  History  101-102  for  selected  freshmen. 

201-202.     History  o£  the  United  States. 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of 
the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mrs.  Goodsteln. 

205-206.    History  of  England. 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  'constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of 
England  and  the  British  Empire  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Campbell. 

207-208.     Russian  History. 

An  introduction  to  major  developments  In  Russian  social  and  political  life  from 
the  Kievan  state  to  the  present.  Particular  attention  Is  given  to  the  element  of 
continuity  and  change  between  Czarist  Russia  and  the  present  Soviet  state.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Ritchie. 

267-268.    Germany  from  Luther  to  Adenauer. 

The  development  of  Germany  in  the  light  of  major  themes  In  the  development  of 
Western  Civilization,  from  the  Reformation  to  Germany  after  1945.  (Credit,  three 
hours    each    semester).     Mr.    Flynn. 

301-302.     Ancient  History. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  world  from  pre-hlstoric  times  through  the  third  century 
after  Christ.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  King. 

303-304,     Medieval  History,  300-1300. 

The  history  of  medieval  Europe  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
special  emphasis  on  social,  economic,  and  religious  developments.  1971-1972  and 
alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  King. 

305.  The  Renaissance, 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  in  northern  Europe,  the 
Protestant  Revolt,  and  the  Catholic  Reform.     1970-1971  and  alternate  years,     (Credit, 

three  hours).     Mr.  Cushman, 

306,  The  Reformation  Era. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with 
attention  to  the  Interaction  of  religion  and  society.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years, 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Cushman, 
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308.  The  Revolutionary  Era. 

A  history  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  particular  attention  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  "Tlie  Age  of  Democratic  Revolution"  (1760-1800)  and  to  the 
French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  periods.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years, 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Ritchie. 

309.  Modern  Europe,   1815-1914. 

A  study  of  the  internal  development  of  tlie  principal  states,  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Industrial  Revolution,  nationalism,  and  imperialism,  and  the  origins  of 
World  War  I.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Flynn. 

311.     Recent  and  Contemporary  Europe. 

Modern  Europe  since  1914;  the  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  the 
ideological  conflict,  economic  nationalism,  and  the  search  for  a  system  of  collective 
security.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Flynn. 

313-314.     British  Empire  and  Commonwealth.  ' 

Tlie  history  of  the  first  and  second  British  Empires,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  historical  development  of  Canada,  India,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Campbell. 

317.  Eighteenth  Century  England. 

A  seminar  in  eighteenth  century  English  studies  with  emphasis  on  the  social  and 
cultural  development.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Campbell. 

318.  Twentieth  Century  England. 

A  social,  economic,  and  cultural  study  of  Britain,  including  her  international  position 
and  socialism.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Campbell. 

321-322.     American  Economic  History. 

Same  as  Economics  321-322.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mt.  Goodstein. 

324.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America. 

The  development  of  institutions  and  ideas  in  colonial  society.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mrs.  Goodstein. 

325.  The  American  West. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  West  and  of  the  concept  of  the  West 
in  American  thought.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mrs.  Goodstein. 

327.  The  Old  South. 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Southern  nationalism  from  the  War  of  1812 
to  the  Civil  War.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Webb. 

328.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  study  in  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  response  of  American  democracy  to  the 
problems  of  urbanism  and  industrialism  at  home  and  to  the  responsibilities  of  world 
conflict  abroad.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Webb, 
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329.  The  New  South. 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  New  South  from  Reconstruction  through  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Webb. 

330.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

The  course  offers  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  war,  a  birdseye  view  of 
the  war  itself,  and  an  in-depth  study  of  Reconstruction  and  the  major  historians  who 
deal  with  its  problems.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Cushman. 

331.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United   States. 

A  survey  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  historical  evolution  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth  century.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Webb. 

338-339.     Problems  in  History. 

Advanced  courses  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only.  Emphasis  placed  upon 
individual  work  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).     Staff. 

351.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  techniques  of  historical  writing  and  research. 
Interpretations  of  modem  historical  writing.  Required  of  all  junior  majors.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Staff. 

359.    The  Russian  Revolution. 

Examines  the  development  and  the  course  of  revolutionai/  thought  and  its  applica- 
tion between  1825  and  1930.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Ritchie. 

361-362.     Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States. 

Selected  problems  in  the  development  of  American  ideas  and  social  structures, 
1800-1960.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  reports  and  class  discussion.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mrs.  Goodstein. 

365-366.     Medieval  England. 

A  study  of  the  English  Middle  Ages  which  concentrates  on  the  period  1066-1377 
with  special  attention  to  social,  political,  and  religious  developments.  (Credit,  three 
hours  ea'ch  semester).     Mr.  King. 

381-382.    History  of  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  first  semester  tills  course  studies  Mohammad,  the  tenets  of  Islam,  the  ex- 
pansion of  Islam,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  1800.  The  second  semester  deals  with 
the  impact  of  European  Imperialism  on  the  Islamic  heartlands,  the  disillusionment 
of  Islam  with  modernity,  and  the  process  of  Muslim  state  building.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Knoll. 

385-386.     History  of  Africa. 

This    course    studies    developments    in   Africa    from   earliest    times    to   the    present. 
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The  first  semester  (early  times  to  1800)  deals  with  social  groupings  and  communities 
in  tribal  Africa,  traditional  African  religion,  and  the  slave  trade  to  1800.  The 
second  semester  (1800-1970)  deals  with  the  conversion  to  legitimate  trade,  European 
colonialism,  the  rise  of  African  nationalism,  and  the  process  of  state  building  since 
i960.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Knoll. 

444.     Independent  Study 

Fof  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 

451-452.     Senior  Tutorial. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  historians  and 
historical  philosophies  through  individual  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Cushman. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY   SEMINARS 

100.    Freshman  Seminar. 

An  Introductory  seminar  Investigating  some  of  the  relations  between  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  language.     (Credit,  two  hours). 

300. 

An  examination  of  fundamental  human  issues  from  an  Interdisciplinary  viewpoint. 
The  methods,  interrelationships,  and  contributions  of  the  various  disciplines  are 
studied  as  each  Issue  is  explored.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  in  the 
college.  One  two-hour  discussion  period  per  week.  This  course  Is  offered  only  on  a 
pass-fail  basis.  Enrollment  In  each  section  is  limited  to  fifteen  students.  (Credit, 
two  hours).    Staff:     Members  of  the  University  Faculties. 

316.     Philosophy  of  Science. 

Lectures,  one  hour;  tutorial,  two  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  McCrady. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
Mr.  Luchsinger 

100.    Use  of  Library  Resources. 

An  introductory  course  to  acquaint  students  with  standara  reference  sources  vital 
to  library  research.      (Credit,  one  hour). 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Cross 

Professor  Puckette 

Associate  Professor  Ebey 

Assistant  Professor  Alvarez 

Mr.  Priestley 

The  mathematics  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  any  two  three- 
hour  semester  courses.  Those  students  who  do  not  need  or  desire  two 
semesters  of  calcukis  usually  take  101-104.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  science  or  mathematics  beyond  the  introductory  courses  take  101- 
102  or  151-152. 

A  major  in  mathematics  normally  includes  151-152,  207-208,  305-306, 
311,  314  and  401-402. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  meet  three  times  a  week  and 
give  three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

101-102.     Introductory  Calculus. 

The  basic  freshman  course. 

104.    Finite  Mathematics. 

An  introductory  course  serving  to  unify  several  elementary  topics  in  mathematics. 

151-152.     Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

A  combined  course  for  selected  freshmen.  It  includes  a  thorough  treatment  of 
calculus,  with  the  omission  of  functions  of  several  variables. 

161-162.     Computer  Oriented  Calculus. 

This  course  provides  a  careful  study  of  the  theory  of  limits,  the  integral,  and  the 
derivative  using  an  algorithmic  approach.  An  introduction  to  computing  is  given  as 
part  of  the  course  and  students  learn  the  BASIC  programming  language.  (Credit, 
four  hours  first  semester,  three  hours  second  semester). 

207-208.     Calculus  of  Several  Variables  with  Linear  Algebra. 

An  introduction  to  linear  algebra  and  a  treatment  of  the  calculus  of  several  variables. 
Prerequisite:     Mathematics  151-152  or  permission  of  instructor. 

211.     Mathematical  Models  in  the  Social   Sciences. 

This  course  considers  several  problems  In  the  sotial  sciences.  Mathematical  de- 
scriptions of  the  problems  are  formulated  and  examined.  Several  of  the  models  have 
applicability  to  many  problems. 

213.     Elementary  Number  Theory. 

An  introduction  to  the  integers.     Includes  the  standard  number-theoretic  functions, 
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properties  of  the  primes,  analysis  of  congruences,  quadratic  residues,  and  other  topics 
selected  according  to  the  interests  and  backgrounds  of  the  students. 

305-306.     Modern  Algebra. 

A  study  of  the  standard  algebraic  struttures:  groups,  rings  and  ideals,  fields,  and 
integral  domains.    Normally  required  of  all  majors. 

311.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

An  introduction  to  analytic  functions,  including  the  elementary  functions  in  the 
complex  plane,  Cauchy's  integral  formula,  Taylor  and  Laurent  series,  the  residue 
theorem,  conformal  mapping,  and  analytic  continuation.  Applications  to  elementary 
mathematics  and  physical  problems.    Prerequisite:     Mathematics  208. 

312.  Dl£Ferential  Equations. 

Properties  of  solutions  of  ordinary  diflFerential  equations,  introduction  to  partial 
differential  equations,  and  applications  to  physical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 207  or  permission  of  instru'ctor. 

314.    Topology. 

A  discussion  of  general  topology,  including  non-metric  spaces.  Notions  of  com- 
pactness, connectedness,  local  compa'ctnesss  and  connectedness,  with  emphasis  on  ap- 
plications to  analysis.     Prerequisite:     Mathematics   305   or  permission  of  instructor. 

320.  History  of  Mathematics. 

This  course  begins  with  Pythagoras  and  covers  selected  topics  up  to  about  1930. 
These  will  include  Greek  mathematics,  the  development  of  calculus,  non-Euclidean 
geometry,  the  axiomatic  definition  of  the  real  numbers,  and  the  set  theory  contra- 
dictions. 

321.  Probability  and  Statistics. 

A  treatment  of  probability  and  a  logical  development  of  the  framework  of  mathe- 
matical statistics.  It  includes  sampling,  estimation  of  parameters,  hypothesis  testing, 
and  confidence  methods.     Prerequisite:     calculus. 

401-402.     Mathematical  Analysis. 

An  introduction  to  real  variable  theory,  calculus  on  arbitrary  vector  spaces,  and 
calculus  on  manifolds.  Students  in  402  are  allowed  to  do  independent  study  on  re- 
lated topics  m  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207-208 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

403-404.    Honors  Seminar. 
Selected  topics. 

405-406.    Senior  Tutorial. 

Independent  study  in  a   selected  topic. 

409.    Mathematical  Logic. 

Same  as  Philosophy  409. 
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410.    Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics. 
Same  as  Physics  416. 

450.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     Credit  variable.     May  be  repeated.     Staflf. 


MUSIC 

Associate  Professor  Running 
Associate  Professor  McCrory 

Course  offerings  in  music  are  planned  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  music  as  a  part  of  liberal 
education.  Generally,  Music  101,  103,  and  205-206  may  be  elected  by 
students  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  music.  Students  in- 
terested in  other  courses  should  consult  with  the  instructor  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  their  preparation. 

All  courses  give  three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

101.    Music  Fundamentals.  Staff. 

103.    Music  for  Listeners.    Staff. 

205-206.    History  of  Music.    Staff 

209-210.    Music  of  the  Baroque  Era.     Staff. 

211-212.    Music  of  the  Classic  Period.    Staff. 

213-214.    Music  of  the  Romantic  Period.    Staff. 

215-216.     Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     Staff. 

303.  Advanced  Theory.    Staff. 

304.  Counterpoint.     Staff. 
305-306.    Music  Theory.     Staff. 

311.     Music  in  the  Christian  Church.    Staff. 

444.    Independent  Study.    Staff. 

University  Band.      Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 
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University  Choir.     Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 
Concert  Choir.    Two  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 
Chamber  Music.     By  arrangement.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 
Chamber  Orchestra.    Two  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 


Membership  in  the  University  Band,  Choir,  or  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents by  audition,  and  gives  one  hour  of  credit  each  semester.  Credit,  however,  may 
not  be  earned  in  more  than  one  organization  concurrently,  and  not  more  than  a  total  of 
four  hours  of  credit  may  be  entered  on  the  student's  academic  record.  Private 
instruction  in  piano,  organ,  cello,  carillon,  voice,  and  some  instruments  is  available 
for  an  additional  fee. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Caldwell 

Assistant  Professor  Garland 

Mr.  Mullen 

All  courses  give  three  hours  credit  each  semester.  Any  course  not 
taken  to  satisfy  a  degree  requirement  may  be  taken  on  a  pass-fail 
basis.  Courses  below  the  300  level  have  no  prerequisite.  Philosophy 
101  is  offered  every  semester  and  is  the  normal  prereqtiisite  for  300 
and  400  level  courses. 

A  student  majoring  in  philosophy  is  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of 
27  semester  hours  in  philosophy.  Under  some  circumstances  credit 
may  be  allowed  for  relevant  courses  in  other  departments.  Philosophy 
101,  201,  and  202  are  required  of  majors.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  majors  also  take  the  sequence  of  courses  301,  302,  303,  and  304. 

A  written  comprehensive  examination  is  required  of  all  majors. 
Candidates  for  honors  in  Philosophy  451-452  write  an  honors  essay 
under  the  direction  of  a  tutor  and  take  an  oral  examination  on  the 
honors  essay. 

101.     Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

A  systematic  Introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  philosophy  through  selected  read- 
ings.   Staff. 

201.    Logic. 

An  introductory  study  of  classical  logic,  symbolic  logic,  and  informal  fallacies.  Mr. 
Caldwell. 
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202.    Ethics. 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  moral  philosophy  through  the  reading  of  selected 
classics.    Mr.  Garland. 

203-204.    History  of  Philosophy. 

A  survey  of  Important  thinkers  in  Western  civilization.  First  semester:  Thales  to 
William  of  Ockham,  with  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Second  semester:  Francis 
Bacon  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  Destartes  through 
Kant.     Mr.  Garland. 

211.  Aesthetics. 

The  problems  of  aesthetics  from  the  standpoint  of  both  traditional  and  contempor- 
ary philosophies.    Mr.  Mullen. 

212.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philosophy. 

The  philosophical  significance  of  non-Euclidean  geometries,  projective  geometry, 
theory  of  groups,  the  real  number  system,  set  theory,  the  Logistic  Thesis,  transfinlte 
arithmetic,  and  the  Continuum  Hypothesis.     Mr.  Caldwell. 

301.  Ancient   Philosophy.     Mr.  Mullen. 

302.  Medieval  Philosophy.     Mr.  Mullen. 

303.  Modern  Philosophy.     Mr.  Mullen. 

304.  Recent  Philosophy.     Mr.  Caldwell. 

311.  American  Philosophy. 

Concentration  on  the  pragmatic  movement  In  American  thought,  as  represented  by 
Pelrce,  James,  and  Dewey.    Mr.  Garland. 

312.  Existentialism. 

A  survey  of  existentialism  as  a  philosophic  movement  conducted  through  a  study 
of  its  origin  In  the  writings  of  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche  and  Its  contemporary 
forms  In  the  writings  of  such  philosophers  as  Heidegger  and  Sartre.     Mr.  Mullen. 

313.  Philosophy  of  Science. 

An  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  natural  sciences.  Methodology,  the  role  of 
mathematics  and  hypotheses,  'concept  formation,  verification,  theory  construction,  the 
meaning  of  scientific  explanation,  and  the  relation  of  science  to  other  areas  of  knowl- 
edge.   A  year  of  college  physics  is  recommended  as  a  prerequisite.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

351-352.    .Tunior  Seminar.    Staff. 

401.    Cosmology. 

A   general   investigation  of   the   problem   of  order.     Emphasis   Is   placed   upon   the 
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metaphysical,  epistemological,  and  axiological  prmciples  underlying  the  cosmological 
systems  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  Einstein, 
and  Whitehead.     Mr.  Caldwell. 

402.  Kant. 

A  seminar  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  Kant's  three  Critiques.    Mr.  Mullen. 

403.  Whitehead. 

The  metaphysics  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  studied  both  in  its  historical  de- 
velopment and  in  its  systematic  expression  m  Process  and  Reality.     Mr.  Garland. 

409.     Mathematical  Logic. 

Prepositional  logic,  predicate  logic,  set  theory,  the  Frege-Russell-Whitehead  logistic 
thesis,  introduction  to  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  A  year  of  calculus  is  recom- 
mended as  a  prerequisite.    Also  listed  as  Mathematics  409.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

412.  Ethical  Theory. 

An  investigation  of  the  foundations  of  ethics,  with  emphasis  on  recent  approaches 
to  traditional  problems.     Mr.  Garland. 

413.  Epistemology.     Staff. 

414.  Metaphysics.     Mr.  Garland. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.    Staff. 

451-452.     Senior  Tutorial.    Staff. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Bryant 
Mr.  Bitondo 

Mr.  Majors 

Mr.  Moore 

Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Meeks 
Mr.  Griffith 
Mr.  Davalos 

All  students  must  receive  credit  for  two  semesters  of  satisfactory 
work  in  physical  education.  The  Director  of  Physical  Education  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  a  student's  work  is  satisfactory.  A  minimum 
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swimming  requirement  must  be  met  by  all  students.  Exceptions:  (1) 
students  who  are  excused  from  physical  activity  by  a  physician,  (2) 
students  who  are  military  veterans,  (3)  students  in  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  unit,  and  (4)  students  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Until  he  has  completed  this  requirement,  each  student  must  attend 
two  scheduled  periods  each  week  of  one  hour  in  length.  (Academic 
credit  of  one  hour  per  semester  is  given  for  satisfactory  work;  maxi- 
mum credit,  four  hours.) 

Am^ong  the  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  playing  some  game  well  so  that  it 
may  be  enjoyed  both  in  college  and  in  later  life. 

2.  To  develop  agility  and  coordination  of  mind,  eye,  and  body. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  swim. 

4.  To  grow  in  understanding  and  develop  skills  in  maintaining 
physical  fitness  for  daily  living. 

The  Director  of  Physical  Education  will  offer  instruction  in  various 
activities  throughout  the  year.  This  is  governed  by  the  interest  and 
need  expressed  by  the  students.  Skills  have  been  taught  in  the  follow- 
ing sports:  basketball,  bowling,  beginning  swimming,  golf,  gymnastics, 
handball,  swimming  instructors'  course,  judo,  karate,  lifesaving,  tennis, 
volleyball,  weight  lifting,  and  wrestling. 

The  intramural  program  offers  competition  in:  touch  football,  cross 
country,  volleyball,  basketball,  handball,  wrestling,  badminton,  track, 
Softball,  tennis,  golf,  and  swimming. 

Schedules  are  conducted  in  the  following  varsity  sports:  football, 
basketball,  wrestling,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  track,  and 
soccer. 


PHYSICS 

Associate  Professor  Lorenz 

Assistant  Professor  Ellis 

Assistant  Professor  Hart 

A  major  consists  of  at  least  eight  semester  lecture  courses,  an  ad- 
vanced laboratory  course  and  two  hours  of  seminar,  with  Chemistry 
101-102  and  Mathematics  207-208.  The  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion Is  required  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  examination.  Research 
participation  and  laboratory  asslstantship  are  encouraged. 

Preparation  for  graduate   school   is   emphasized.     Special   curricula 
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may  be  designed  for  students  planning  careers  in  fields  closely  related 
to  physics,  i.e.,  engineering,  architecture,  astronomy,  biophysics,  en- 
vironmental sciences,  geophysics,  health  physics,  physical  oceanogra- 
phy, space  sciences,  and  teaching. 

For  a  first-year  student  planning  to  major  in  physics,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Physics  101-102  ffistory  101-102 

Mathematics  151-152  English  101-102 

German  or  Russian  101-102  Physical  Education 

The  second-year  program  should  be  planned  in  consultation  with 
the  department  head. 

101-102.    General  Physics. 

A  study  of  basic  physical  theory  in  mechanics,  electricity,  wave  phenomena,  and 
relativity.  Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours  eath  semester).     Mr.  Hart. 

103-104.    latroductory  Physics. 

An  introduction  to  concepts,  methods,  and  theories  in  physics  for  students  not  in- 
tending to  major  in  the  physical  sciences  or  paathematics.  A  terminal  course  in  which 
classical  and  modern  descriptions  are  jomed  to  display  the  essential  unity  of  physics. 
Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Ellis. 

201-202.    General  Physics. 

A  continuation  of  Physics  101-102  Into  the  areas  of  optics,  acoustics,  fluid  mechanics, 
and  thermodynamics.  The  survey  Is  concluded  with  an  introduction  to  modem 
physics.  Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lorenz. 

250.    Introductory  Astronomy. 

Astronomy  Is  surveyed  from  Its  historic  role  In  time-keeping  and  navigation  to  its 
modem  function  of  providing  a  great  laboratory  for  the  physical  sciences.  Lectures 
two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Fall,  1971.  (Credit,  four 
hours).    Mr.  Lorenz. 


303.  Mechanics. 

A  required  junior  course  for  physics  and  most  engineering  students.    Mathematical 
methods   are   emphasized.     Fall,    1972.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.  Lorenz. 

304.  Tlieoretical  Mechanics. 

Moving  coordinate  systems,  rigid  body  dynamics,  Lagranglan  mechanics,  variational 
principles,  and  relativlstic  mechanics.  Spring,  1973.     (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Lorenz. 

305-306.    Advanced  Laboratory. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  perform  many  of  the  most  significant  classicaf 
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and   modern   experiments   in   physics.     Laboratory,    three   hours.      (Credit,    one   hour 
each  semester).    Mr.  Hart. 

312.     Seminar. 

All  physics  majors  must  participate.  Spring,  1973  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
one  hour).     Staff. 

350.    Radioisotope  Techniques. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  prmciples  of  radioactivity  and  their  applications  in 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Included  are  the  emission  of  the  various  types  of 
radiation,  interactions  with  matter,  nuclear  Instrumentation,  radiation  safety,  and 
tracer  techniques.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.    Spring,  1972.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Owen. 

401-402.     Quantum  Mechanics  and  Modem  Physics. 

1972-1973   and  alternate  years.      (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.   Ellis. 

407-408.     Physics  Research. 

An  introduction  to  research  in  physics  through  theoretical  and  experimental  in- 
vestigation of  an  original  problem.  The  reporting  of  research  work  at  seminars  and 
professional  meetings.     (Credit,  one  to  three  hours  each  semester).  Staff. 

410.    Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics. 

A  study  of  vector  calculus,  differential  equations,  and  orthogonal  functions  from  a 
computational  viewpoint;  with  applications  to  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  electro- 
magnetic theory,  and  quantum  mechanics.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

412.     Seminar. 

All  physics  majors  must  participate.  Spring,  1972  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
one  hour).    Staff. 

421-422.    Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory. 

Electromagnetic  Theory  with  advanced  optics  and  relativity.  1 971-1972  and  alter- 
nate years.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Ellis. 

440.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     (Credit,  one  to  three  hours).     Staff. 

450.    Independent  Study  in  Electronics. 

This  course  Is  designed  for  science  majors  who  require  a  working  knowledge  of 
electronics.  A  study  of  d.c.  and  a.c.  circuits  will  be  followed  by  an  Introduction  to 
gaseous  and  solid  state  electronics.  Application  of  basic  concepts  to  more  compli- 
cated practical  circuits  and  devices  will  be  emphasized.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
design  and  construct  several  simple  instruments  such  as  amplifiers,  oscillators,  and 
power  supplies. 

Thirty  hours  of  lectures,  correlated  with  slides  and  transparencies,  will  be  available 
on  tapes.  Students  will  thus  be  able  to  conduct  independently  the  required  laboratory 
work  at  their  own  pace.     (Credit,  one  to  four  hours).    Mr.  Hart. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Dugan 

Professor  Lancaster 

Professor  Gilchrist 

Associate  Professor  Keele 

Assistant  Professor  Frasure 

Mr.  Lamb 

Students  fulfilling  the  social  science  requirement  by  taking  courses  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  are  advised  that  any  two  semester- 
courses  are  accepted  as  fulfilling  this  requirement,  and  that  any  one 
semester-course  in  political  science  in  combination  with  Economics  101 
will  likewise  fulfill  this  requirement. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  will  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  complete,  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  courses 
in  American  Government,  Foreign  Governments,  international  rela- 
tions (any  one  semester-course),  and  public  law  (any  one  semester- 
course).  All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are  required  to  take 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  as  part  of  their  written  comprehen- 
sive examination.  The  written  comprehensive  examination  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  Graduate  Record  Examination)  consists  of  two  parts.  Part 
I  deals  with  political  institutions  in  theory  and  practice  and  is  required 
of  all  majors.  For  Part  II  a  candidate  may  take  a  paper  on  public 
law  and  jurisprudence,  political  theory,  or  international  relations.  Part 
]I  is  not  required  of  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  honors. 

Comprehensive  oral  examinations  will  include  major  courses,  other 
courses,  materials  of  the  written  comprehensive  examination,  and  the 
bibliography  of  political  science,  including  contributions  of  leading 
scholars  in  the  field.  Certain  students  not  candidates  for  honors  and 
certain  students  whose  standing  is  clear  as  the  result  of  all  parts  of  the 
written  comprehensive  examination  may,  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  department,  not  be  required  to  take  comprehensive  oral  examina- 
tions. 

Students  majoring  In  the  department  who  intend  to  study  law  are 
strongly  urged  to  take  the  Law  School  Admissions  Test  and  to  take 
<:ourses  In  English  history  and  economics  as  soon  as  possible. 
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101.  American  Government  and  Politics. 

A  study  of  government  and  politics  at  all  levels  In  the  United  States.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    StaflF. 

102.  Modern  Foreign  Governments. 

The  governments  of  England,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  such  other 
states  as  the  Instructor  may  Include  In  the  course.     (Credit,  three  hours).    StaflF. 

104.     State  and  Local  Government. 

A  critical  examination  of  politics  and  the  operation  of  government  at  the  state, 
county,  and  city  levels  In  the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Keele. 

201.  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups. 

The  history,  organization,  and  functions  of  political  parties;  the  activities  and  im- 
portance of  pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  the  relationship  between  economic 
power  and  politics.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Gilchrist. 

202.  Soviet  Politics  and  Government. 

A  study  of  political  development,  ideology,  the  role  of  the  CP.S.U.,  and  govern- 
mental institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Frasure. 

206.    English  Constitutional  Development. 

A  study  of  the  origms  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  Its  subsequent  develop- 
ment, including  the  political  and  legal  theory  which  accompanied  this  development. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele. 

213.     Business  Law. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  business  law;  an 
approach  to  the  law  of  'contracts,  bailments,  negotiable  Instruments,  common  carriers. 
Insurance,  sales,  wills;  a  study  of  the  nature  of  legal  remedies;  information  on  how 
and  when  to  seek  legal  advice.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Lancaster. 

221-222.    History  of  European  Diplomacy. 

A  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  and  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since 
1814.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Dugan. 

2?5.    Latin  America. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lancaster. 

226.     Developing  Areas. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lamb. 

301.     Historv  of  Political  TheoiT- 

The  development  of  political  thought  in  the  West,  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
since  the  sixteenth  century.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gilchrist. 
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302.     Recent  Political  Theory. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  301,  with  emphasis  on  late  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  thought  in  Europe  and  America;  the  relationship  between  sociology 
and  politics,  and  the  relationship  between  ethics  and  polltits.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Gilchrist. 

304.    American  Political  Thought. 

American  politltal  theory  considered  historically  and  In  Its  relationships  with 
American  history,  American  constitutional  development,  and  American  legal  theory. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Keele. 

305-306.     American  Constitutional   Development, 

The  colonial  background  of  the  American  Constitution;  the  forces  that  influenced  its 
framing;  its  development  by  formal  amendment,  statutory  elaboration,  judicial  in- 
terpretation, and  change  in  usage;  the  American  adaption  of  English  common  law 
and  equity.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Keele. 

307.  Political  Behavior. 

The  deveopment  of  the  behavioral  approach  In  Political  Science,  behavioral  theory, 
empirical  methods  and  analysis,  and  the  major  findings  in  the  areas  of  mass  opinion 
and  electoral  behavior.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Lamb. 

308.  The  Legislative  Process. 

The  composition,  organization,  procedure,  and  powers  of  legislative  bodies  in  the 
United   States  and  abroad;   the  study  of  standard  classical  works  on  the  nature  of 

legislation,  such  as  those  of  Bentham;  a  consideration  of  modern  theories  concerning 
the  nature  and  function  of  legislation.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gilchrist. 

321.  Introduction  to  International  Politics. 

The  European  states  system,  and  its  worldwide  extension;  the  balance  of  power, 
diplomacy,  international  institutions;  the  Importance  of  geography  in  international 
politics;  the  historical  background  of  the  world  power  conflict  of  today.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Dugan. 

322.  American  Foreign  Policies. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  relations  under  the  American  constitutional  and  political 
system.  The  main  lines  of  American  interests  in  various  areas,  with  emphasis  on 
Latin  America.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Dugan. 

323.  The  Middle  East  in  World  Politics. 

(Credit,  three  hours),    Mr.  Dugan. 

325-326.    The  Far  East  In  World  Politics, 

The  Far  East  as  an  area  of  International  conflict,  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
since  the  building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  The  interests  and  policies  of  the 
powers  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  relationship  between  the  Far  East  and  other  areas 
of  international  conflict.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr,  Dugan. 
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401.    European  Political  Systems. 

A  comparative  study  of  selected  aspects  of  European  political  systems.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Frasure. 

405.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  in  law  and  custom,  especially  as  it  has  developed  since  1937. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

406.  Jurisprudence. 

Historical  and  analytical  jurisprudence,  with  emphasis  on  the  systems  of  England 
and  America;  a  brief  study  of  the  philosophical,  comparative,  and  sociological  schools 
of  jurisprudence;  the  judicial  process.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Lancaster. 

421-422.    International  Law  and  Organization. 

The  sources,  subjects,  and  major  principles  of  international  law;  the  function  of 
law  in  the  international  community;  the  League  of  Nations,  the  ideas  underlying  it, 
and  its  effect  on  international  society;  the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  its  limi- 
tations.    (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lancaster. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.    Staff. 

451-452.     Tutorial. 

A  course  for  specially  selected  senior  majors  and  other  specially  selected  senior 
students.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Dugan  and  others. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Lundin 
Assistant  Professor  Peyser 
Assistant  Professor  Trost 

Psychology  101  or  103  is  required  for  all  advanced  courses  in  the 
department.  Students  with  any  intention  of  majoring  in  psychology 
should  elect  103,  not  101.  Majors  are  also  required  to  take  302,  351- 
352,  and  401.  For  those  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in 
psychology,  Biology  101-102  and  Physics  101-102  are  highly  recom- 
mended. 

101.     Principles  of  Psychology  X. 

A  survey  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  general  psychology  derived  from  experi- 
mental findings  and  clinical  analyses.  Not  intended  for  psychology  majors;  may  not 
be  taken  by  students  with  credit  for  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 
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102.  Principles  of  Psychology  II. 

Selected  topics  in  psychology  including  individual  differences,  personality,  social, 
and  consumer  psychology.    Prerequisite:  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Peyser. 

103.  Introduction  to  General   Experimental   Psychology. 

The  study  of  basic  principles  of  behavior  including  learning,  motivation,  emotions 
and  conflict;  individual  experiments  using  animal  and  human  subjects.  One  labora- 
tory per  week.  Not  available  for  students  with  credit  for  loi.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
Mr.  Lundin. 

210.    Developmental   Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  behavioral  development,  primarily  In  humans.  Special 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  applications  of  experimental  learning  research.  Prerequisite: 
loi  or  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Peyser. 

221.     Quantitative  Methods. 

Designed  to  Introduce  the  students  to  the  methodology  of  experimental  investigation; 
various  kinds  of  experimental  design  and  data  treatment.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Trost. 

301.  Theories  of  Personality. 

Contemporary  theories  of  personality  are  examined  with  reference  to  their  structure, 
dynamics,  and  development.  Major  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  psychoanalytic  theories 
of  Freud,  Jung,  and  Adler.  Prerequisite:  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Lundin. 

302.  Abnormal  Behavior. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  psychopathology.  Behavioral  disturbances  are  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  their  psychological,  biological,  and  cultural  determinants  and 
their  relations  to  normal  behavior.  Prerequisite:  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Lundin. 

304.     Test  and  Measurements. 

A  study  of  the  variability  of  normal  behavior  as  indicated  by  various  psychological 
measurements.  A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  test  construction  and  their  use,  as 
well  as  some  practice  In  test  administration  and  Interpretation.  Prerequisite:  loi  or 
103.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 

351-352.     The  Experimental  Analysis   of  Behavior. 

Critical  evaluation  of  the  various  research  techniques  utilized  in  psychology,  with 
applications  In  the  laboratory  to  both  human  and  animal  subjects.  Prerequisite:  103 
or  permission  of  the  Instructor,     (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Peyser. 

353.    Animal  Behavior. 

A  comparison  of  the  behavior  patterns  of  a  variety  of  infra-human  species.  Simi- 
larities and  differences  in  behavior  patterns  are  examined.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  species'  specific  behaviors.     Prerequisite:     T03.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Trost. 
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354.  Physiological  Psychology. 

An  examination  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  behavior  with  primary  emphasis 
on  the  organs  of  sensation  and  the  nervous  system.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Trost. 

355.  Sensory  Processes. 

Psychophysical  methods;  anatomy  and  functioning  of  the  visual  and  auditory 
systems,  with  emphasis  on  readings  in  the  classic  experimental  literature.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Peyser. 

401.  Contemporary  Theories   and   Systems   of  Psychology. 

The  de^'clopment  of  psychological  theorizing  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  day  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  historical  antecedents.  The  major  psycho- 
logical systems  of  Behaviorism,  Structuralism,  Functionalism,  and  Gestalt  psychology 
are  examined  as  well  as  some  modem  learning  theory.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Lundin. 

402.  Current  Issues  in  Learning. 

An  analysis  of  current  experimental  findings  in  both  classical  (Pavlovian)  and 
instrumental  conditioning.  Prerequisite:  103,  351-352.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Trost. 

421.     The  Psychology  of  Music. 

The  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  responses  to  musical  stimuli:  discriminative,  affect- 
ive, aesthetic,  and  rhythmic.  Measurements  of  musical  performance  and  talent. 
Industrial  and  therapeutic  uses  of  music.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lundin. 

451-452.    Independent  Study. 

Lidependent  study  of  an  experimental  nature.  The  student  will  design  and  execute 
some  kmd  of  psychological  experiment.  Limited  to  specifically  selected  senior  majors. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Staff. 


RELIGION 

Professor  Brettmann 

Professor  Gessell 

Professor  Winters 

*Assistant  Professor  Wentz 

Assistant  Professor  Smith 

Assistant  Professor  Clayton 

Chaplain  Pugh 

Assistant  Chaplain  Canfill 

Miss  Morrow 

A  student  majoring  In  religion  will  be  required  to  take  the  Intro- 


*C)n  leave  1970-1971. 
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ductoiy  Course,  those  courses  at  the  200  level  dealing  with  the  Bible, 
selected  courses  at  the  300  level,  and  the  Senior  Seminar.  All  courses 
give  three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

111-112.    An  Introduction  to  Religion. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion  as  an  aspect  of  universal  human  experience. 
Distinctive  Biblical  ideas  are  examined  the  second  semester.  Religion  iii  is  pre- 
requisite to  112.    Staff. 

211.  The  Prophetic  Faith. 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile.  Mr. 
Wentz. 

212.  Origins  of  Judaism. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  Persian,  Hellenistic,  and  Roman  influences  on  the  faith 
of  Israel.    Mr.  Wentz. 

221.  The  Apostolic  Faith. 

A  study  of  New  Testament  literature  with  special  attention  to  the  Gospels  and 
St.  Paul.    Mr.  Brettmann. 

222.  The  Early  Church. 

A  study  of  post-apostolic  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  selected  second 
century  writings.    Mr.  Brettmann. 

231.  Western  Religious  Thought. 

Consideration  is  given  to  seminal  issues  in  western  theology  by  examining  selected 
writings  of  representative  western  thinkers  from  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformers.  Mr. 
Clayton. 

232.  Modem  Religious  Issues. 

Problems  common  to  philosophy  and  religion  from  the  i8th  century  to  the  present 
time.    Mr.  Clayton. 

302.  Christianity  and  Secular  Alternatives.  Mr.  Winters. 

303.  Theology  and  Modern  Literature. 

304.  Theology  and  Natural  Sciences. 

A  conceptual  and  historical  consideration  of  some  major  issues  in  the  relation  of 
religion  and  science.  Prerequisite:  Religion  111-112  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Alternate  years,  beginning  1971.     Mr.  Smith. 

305.  Contemporary  Moral  Problems.   Mr.  Gessell. 

306.  Contemporary  Theologians. 

An  exploration  of  ideas  about  man,  the  world,  and  God  since  the  post-Barthian 
revolution.     Mr.  Gessell. 
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307.    The  Christian  in  the  Secular  World. 

An  analysis  of  major  issues  in  the  Christian  conception  of  man  as  coimpared  with 
secular  views  such  as  those  of  Marx,  Darwin,  Freud,  and  others.  Prerequisite: 
Religion  111-112  or  permission  of  instructor.  Alternate  years  beginning  1970.  Mr. 
Smith. 

321-322.     Introduction  to  Christian  Theology. 

First  semester,  philosophical  theology;  second  semester,  symbolic  theology.  Mr. 
Brettmann. 

351-352.    World  Religions. 

First  semester:  introduction  and  orientation  to  the  study  of  rehgion;  Islam.  Second 
semester:  religions  of  the  East,  with  emphasis  on  India,  China,  Japan.  Prerequisite: 
for  351,  Religion  111-112  or  permission  of  the  Instructor;  for  352,  351  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     Offered  alternate  years,  beginning  1969-1970.     Mr.  Smith. 

401-402.     Seminar  for  Senior  Majors.    Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeater? 
indefinitely.     Staff. 


RUSSIAN 

Mr.  Lumpkins 

101-102.     Elementary  Russian. 

Introduction  to  grammar  with  emphasis  on  correct  pronunciation,  accurate  reading 
of  simple  texts,  and  elementary  conversation.  The  language  laboratory  is  used  to 
supplement  classroom  exercises.  Credit  for  Russian  loi  is  withheld  until  Russian  102 
is  completed.  Russian  loi  carries  no  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  two  or 
more  years  of  Russian  in  secondary  school.     (Credit,  six  hours). 

201-202.     Intermediate  Russian. 

Continued  development  of  conversational  skills  through  oral  classroom  exercises. 
Representative  selections  from  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Russian  literature 
are  read  with  emphasis  on  accurate  understanding.     (Credit,  six  hours). 

301-302.     Readings  in  Russian  Literature. 

Prerequisite:     Russian  202  or  equivalent.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 

351-352.     Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation. 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Russian  literature  from  the  earliest  chronlcks  to 
the  Soviet  period.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
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SPANISH 

Professor  Pickering 

Associate  Professor  Naylor 

Assistant  Professor  Webber 

Assistant  Professor  Pitts 

The  requirement  for  a  Spanish  major  is  four  year-courses  beyond 
202.  A  written  comprehensive  examination  will  be  taken.  Candidates 
for  honors  will  be  given  an  additional  oral  examination.  Six  hours  of 
approved  foreign  study  may  be  applied  to  the  major.  Those  intending 
to  teach  or  attend  graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  two  or  more  years 
of  another  foreign  language. 

101-102.     Begmning  Spanish. 

Credit  for  Spanish  loi  is  withheld  until  Spanish  I02  is  Completed.  Spanish  loi 
carries  no  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  Spanish  in 
secondary  school.     (Credit,  six  hours).    Staff. 

201-202.    Intermediate  Spanish. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

301-302.    Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  from  El  Poema  del  Cid  to  the  present.  Prerequisite  for 
301:     202.  Prerequisite  for  302:  301.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mrs.  Pitts. 

311-312.    Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization. 

Term  papers  and  themes  in  Spanish.  Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite  for  311:  202,  and  a  "B"  average  in  language  courses  taken. 
Prerequisite  for  312:     311.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Webber. 

401-402.     The  Spanish  Classics. 

Study  of  several  great  authors  and  their  works.  Outside  readings  correlating  the 
authors  studied  to  Hispanic  culture.  Prerequisite:  301-302.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).    Mr.  Naylor. 

403-404.    Literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Pickering. 

405-406.     Latin  American  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Pickering. 

407-408.    Tutorial  for  Majors. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Pickering. 
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411=412.     Modern  Spanish  Literature. 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries.  Pre- 
requisite: same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Picker- 
ing. 

413-414.     Spanish  Drama. 

The  first  semester:  through  the  Golden  Age.  The  second  semester:  through  the 
nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).     Mr.  Naylor. 

415-416.     Spaoish  Prose  Fiction. 

The  first  semester:  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  second  semester:  through 
the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).    Mr.  Naylor. 

417-418.    Twentieth  Century  Drama. 

The  first  semester:  Spanish  dramatists.  The  second  semester:  Latin  American 
dramatists.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mrs.  Pitts. 

419-420.     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. 

For  majors  and  prospective  teachers  of  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  301-302  or  311-312  and  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Pickering. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff'. 


NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

NOG  218.    Securities  and  Investments.   (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Gilchrist. 
NDC  231.    History  and  Aesthetics  of  the  Film.     (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Bates. 
NDC  316.    Philosophy  of  Science.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  E.  McCrady. 


THE  SEWANEE  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

(Supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation) 

June  21  through  August  14,  1971 

The  Sewanee  Summer  Institute  of  Science  and  Mathematics  offers 
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basic  and  advanced  courses  in  several  sciences  and  mathematics.  Ap- 
plications are  invited  from  secondary  school  teachers  (grades  7-12) 
who  Vv^ish  to  improve  their  competence  in  these  subjects.  Most  par- 
ticipants work  toward  the  M.A.T.  degree,  but  applications  from  non- 
degree  candidates  are  welcome.  Fifty  participants  are  selected  each 
summer. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree  (M.A.T.)  was  established 
in  1959  by  the  faculty  of  The  University  of  the  South.  Fifty 
teachers  have  received  the  M.A.T.  during  the  ten  years  that  the  In- 
stitute has  been  in  session. 

Teachers  of  high  school  science  or  mathematics  who  are  interested 
in  this  program  should  write  directly  to:  Dr.  Eric  H.  Ellis,  Director, 
Sewanee  Summer  Institute  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Box  1004, 
SPO,  The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FINA.NCIAL  AID 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ma}'-  receive  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  jobs,  or  loans,  or  a  combination 
of  these. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancelior  upon  nomination 
by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships,  or,  in  the  case  of  special 
scholarships,  upon  nomination  by  persons  designated.  No  scholarship 
will  be  awarded  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Schol- 
arships. Awards  are  made  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  may  be  re- 
newed from  year  to  year  if  the  recipients  are  doing  satisfactory  work. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  as  proven  by 
the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  on  which  the  stipend  Is  based,  but 
honorary  recipients  of  Wilkins  and  Fooshee  Scholarships  may  also  be 
named. 

A  2.0  average  ("C")  is  required  for  retention  of  scholarships.  The 
Committee  on  Scholarships  will  exercise  discretion  in  the  award  of  any 
aid  to  students  with  less  than  a  "C"  average. 

Principles  and  Practices 

The  University  of  the  South  is  one  of  fifty-five  members  of  the  Southern  College 
Scholarship  group.  This  group  subscribes  to  the  following  statement  concerning 
financial  aid. 

1.  The  purpose  of  a  college's  financial  aid  program  is  the  attempt  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  students  who,  without  such  aid,  would  be  unable  to  attend  college. 

2.  Financial  aid  consists  of  scholarships  or  grants,  loans,  and  employment.  The 
financial  aid  programs  in  most  of  the  subscribmg  colleges  and  universities  are  com- 
posed of  various  combinations  of  these  types  of  aid. 

3.  The  principal  responsibility  for  financmg  a  college  education  lies  with  the  family. 
A  student  who  needs  financial  assistance  should  be  expected  to  work  for  and  to  borrow 
a  reasonable  part  of  the  aid  needed  to  meet  educational  expenses. 

4.  In  selecting  a  financial  aid  recipient,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  applicant's 
academic  promise  and  achievement. 

5.  The  amount  of  financial  aid  given  a  student  should  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  financial  need. 

6.  Each  applicant  for  financial  aid  at  one  or  more  of  these  institutions  must  submit 
detailed  financial  information  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service  for  transmittal  to 
the  institutions  concerned. 
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7.  A  participating  institution  shall  review  its  financial  assistance  awards  annually 
and  adjust  them,  if  necessary,  in  type  and  amount  to  reflect  changes  in  the  financial 
needs  of  the  students  and  the  cost  of  attending  the  institution. 

8.  An  applicant  for  financial  aid  who  is  applying  to  more  than  one  of  the  subscribing 
institutions  will  not  be  required  to  give  any  of  these  institutions  notice  of  his  accep- 
tance befor  May  i. 

9.  Because  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  awarded  usually  reflects  the  financial 
situation  of  the  student's  family,  the  college  urges  the  student,  his  secondary  school, 
and  other  sources  to  refrain  from  any  public  announcements  of  the  amount  of  aid 
offered. 

10.  Consultation  between  colleges  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  financial  assistance  to 
be  offered  a  mutual  candidate  is  encouraged  (since  this  assures  relatively  equal  aid 
awards  to  the  student),  making  it  possible  for  him  to  choose  a  college  on  educational 
rather  than  financial  grounds. 

The  University  of  the  South  Merit  Scholarships 

National  Merit  Finalists  who  indicate  that  The  University  of  the  South  is  their 
first  choice  are  eligible  for  consideration  as  The  University  of  the  South  Merit  Scholars, 
in  the  sponsored-scholarship  program  of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation. 
The  Merit  Scholar  designation  Is  awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships.  Stipends 
depend  upon  the  financial  need  of  the  recipient,  with  honorary  stipends  of  $100  in 
Instances  where  there  is  no  proven  financial  need. 

Special  Scholarships 

The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  the  authorities  named  in  the  mdlvidual  grants.  In  order  to  retain  these 
scholarships,  the  recipients  must  meet  the  same  academic  requirements  as  other 
scholarship  holders.  If  those  designated  have  not  made  their  nominations  thirty 
days  before  the  opening  of  school,  the  scholarships  will  be  awarded  for  that  year  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  In  the  same  manner  as  other  University  scholarships. 

The  value  of  the  endowment  at  the  time  It  was  donated  appears  In  parentheses. 

ROSA  C.  ALLEN  SCHOLARSfflP  ($14,000).  Established  in  1928,  for  students  in 
the  Diocese  of  Texas,  nominated  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Houston. 

ROBERT  H.  ANDERSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,041).  Established  m 
1965  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Turner,  for  students  from  Mr.  Anderson's  home  parish,  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  nominated  by  the  rector. 

ROBERT  V.  BODFISH  MEMORL^.  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,320).  Established  by 
family  and  friends  of  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1941,  with  nominations  by  the 
Reverend  James  Savoy,  DJ).,  or  the  bishops  in  Tennessee. 

GEORGE  NEXSEN  BRADY  SCHOLARSHIP  ($6,000).  Established  by  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Brady,  preferably  for  a  postulant  or  candidate  for  Holy  Orders, 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan. 
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MARGARET  E.  BRIDGERS  SCHOLARSHIP  (^6,000).  For  deserving  young  men 
of  promise  and  need,  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Wihnmgton, 
North  Carolina. 

EZZELL  DOBSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($6,423).  Established  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Matt  H.  Dobson,  Jr.,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  their  son 
who  died  m  1947  while  a  senior  in  the  College.  For  students  of  fine  character 
and  academic  achievement,  who  will  endeavor  to  adhere  to  the  high  traditions 
of  the  University  and  in  so  doing  serve  for  the  betterment  of  their  fellow-men. 
Nomination  by  the  Dobsons  or  their  descendants. 

DR.  WILLL^M  EGLESTON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,000).  Bequeathed  by  an  alumnus 
o£  the  Class  of  1898.  Nominations  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolma  or  the  Bishop 
of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

D.  A.  ELLIOTT  MEMORL^L  SCHOLARSHIP  ($12,168).  Established  by  friends 
of  D.  A.  Elliott  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  a  former  Trustee,  for  undergraduates  of 
the  Diocese  of  Mississippi,  with  selection  of  beneficiaries  by  the  Rector  and  War- 
dens of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Meridian. 

HERBERT  EUSTIS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($7,420).  Established  by  the 
Sewanee  Club  of  Greenville,  Mississippi,  in  memory  of  an  alumnus  of  the  Class 
of  192S,  with  nominations  by  that  group  or  by  the  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  GILLESPIE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,035).  Established  by  mem- 
bers of  St.  Mark's  Church,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  m  memory  of  an  alumnus  of 
the  Class  of  1946  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  in  1944.  Nominations  by 
the  rector. 

MIGHELL  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($31,127).  Established  by  Mabel  Mighell 
Moffat  as  a  memorial  to  her  father,  Joseph  R.  Mighell,  and  to  her  great-nephew, 
Joseph  Richard  Mighell  IV.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from  Christ  Church 
Parish,  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  from  Mobile  County,  or  to  a  student  from  Alabama 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Central  Gulf  Coast. 

WILLIAM  T.  PALFREY  FUND  ($87,908).  Established  by  bequest  of  Mr.  Palfrey 
foi  students  nominated  by  Lodge  No.  57  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  or 
by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Franklin,  Louisiana,  turn  and 
turn  about.  The  scholarship  is  a  memorial  to  his  mother  and  father,  Mary 
Frances  and  Frederick  Conrad  Palfrey. 

MERRILL  DALE  REICH  SCHOLARSHIP  ($11,697).  Given  by  the  Sewanee  Club 
of  Atlanta,  friends,  classmates,  and  team-mates  in  memory  of  Lt.  Reich,  Class  of 
1966,  killed  in  Viet  Nam,  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  Sewanee  Qub  from 
nominations  of  the  tommittee  on  scholarships. 
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DAVID  ROSE  SCHOLARSfflP  ($1,750).  EstabUshed  by  his  brother,  Albert  P. 
Rose  of  Nashville,  with  the  beneficiary  designated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  S. 
Rose,  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia,  Class  of  1936,  or  by  Mr.  Rose. 

BENJAMIN  STROTHER  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,000).  Established  in 
1926  by  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Strother  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  memory  of  her 
son,  who  died  from  a  fall  from  a  tree  while  a  young  student  In  the  College  in 
1891.  Preference  is  given  to  boys  in  Edgefield  County  and  in  the  Diocese  of 
Upper  South  Carolina,  nominated  by  the  bishop. 

HERBERT  TUTWILER  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($23,500).  Established  in 
1949  by  his  wife,  for  young  men  of  character  and  intellectual  promise  resident  in 
the  state  of  Alabama,  with  first  consideration  given  to  those  from  Mr.  Tutwiler's 
home  parish,  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Birmingham,  and  then  to  candidates 
from  Jefferson  County,  with  the  beneficiary  designated  by  the  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

MORGAN  W.  WALKER  SCHOLARSHIP  ($2,500).  Established  by  Mr.  Walker  of 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  for  students  from  the  Diocese  of  Ix)uisiana,  nominated  by 
the  bishop. 

FRED  G.  YERKES,  JR.,  SCHOLARSHIP  ($6,000).  Established  by  the  parents  of 
the  Reverend  Fred  G.  Yerkes,  Jr.,  Class  of  1935,  for  a  postulant  or  candidate 
for  Holy  Orders  from  the  Diocese  of  Florida,  to  be  awarded  by  the  bishop. 

FRED  G.  YERKES,  SR.,  SCHOLARSHIP  ($6,000).  Established  by  the  Reverend 
Fred  G.  Yerkes,  Jr.,  Class  of  1935,  in  memory  of  his  father,  for  a  postulant  or 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  preferably  from  the  Diocese  of  Florida,  to  be  awarded 
by  the  bishop. 

University  Scholarships  and  Loan  Funds 

Scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  the  funds  listed  below  to 
students  nominated  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  students  of  adequate  ability  and  demonstrated  financial  need  who 
may  be  entermg  or  already  enrolled  in  the  College. 

WILLIAM  T.  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3402).  Established  in 
1965  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Dr.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  to  assist  a  needy  physics  major  nominated  by  that  faculty. 

BAKER-BRANSFORD  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($25,000),  Established  from 
the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Baker  Bransford  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  poor  and 
worthy  boys. 

GRACE  MAHL  BAKER  LOAN  FUND  ($10,000).  Initiated  in  1958  by  the  Qass  of 
1927,  under  the  leadership  of  Ralph  Speer,  Jr.,  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Baker,  who, 
in  the  thirty-one  years  her  husband  was  Dean  of  the  College,  won  the  affection 
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and  admiration  of  countless  students  for  lier  gracious  entertaining,  her  unfailmg 
concern,  and  her  Christian  example.  The  fund  is  to  enable  students,  in  case  of 
financial  emergency,  to  remain  in  the  University.  Loans  are  to  be  repaid  when 
the  recipient  becomes  gainfully  employed,  with  interest  accruing  from  the  date  of 
employment. 

ABEL  SEYMOUR  AND  ELIZA  SCOTT  BALDWIN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($19,179). 
Established  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  for  residents  of  the  City  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

WILLIAM  O.  BALDWIN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,600).  Established  in  1958  by 
Captain  Baldwin  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Class  of  19 16,  to  be  used  to  help 
offspring  of  naval  personnel. 

BANK  OF  SEWANEE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($1,000).  Established  in  1968  for  an  out- 
standing entering  freshman  from  Franklin,  Grundy,  or  Marion  County,  with  con- 
sideration to  be  based  on  merit  and  need.  The  recipient  is  chosen  by  a  Committee 
of  three  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

LAWRENCE  W.  BELL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,700).  Given  by  Mrs.  Bell  of  Tullahoma, 
Tennessee,  In  memory  of  her  husband,  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  forestry  scholar- 
ship aid  for  young  men  interested  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

PAUL  D.  BOWDEN  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  AID  FUND  ($16,686).  Established  In 
1969  by  Mrs.  Bowden  In  memory  of  her  husband,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1916,  for  students  in  the  College  or  the  School  of  The- 
ology preparing  for  the  ministry. 

LESLIE  G.  BOXWELL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($86,121).  Established  by  the  will  of  Mr. 
Boxwell  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

ANNIE  WINGFIELD  CLAYBROOKE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($8,000).  Given  in  1926  by 
Misses  Elvlna,  Eliza,  and  Virginia  Claybrooke,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  In  memory 
of  their  sister,  for  a  worthy  Southern  boy  of  American  birth,  preferably  a  postulant 
or  candidate  for  Holy  Orders. 

COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA  SCHOLARSHIP  ($S,ooo).  Given  in  1905  by  Mrs.  George 
Foster  Peabody  of  New  York,  formerly  a  graduate  scholarship  but  now  for  under- 
graduates in  the  College. 

MARY  LOU  FLOURNOY  CROCKETT  ENDOWMENT  FUND  ($772,600).  Es- 
tablished by  the  bequest  in  1946  of  Nathan  A.  Crockett  of  Nash\alle,  with  prefer- 
ence to  students  from  Giles  County  and  Middle  Tennessee.  The  Crockett  student 
assistance  has  been  used  both  for  scholarships  and  for  loans. 

MYRA  ADELIA  CRAIGMILES  CROSS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($76,300).  Established  in 
1922  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Cross  for  worthy  and  needy  students. 
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LEONORA  SWIFT  DISMUKES  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Given  Ji 
1965  by  John  H.  Swift  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Dismukes. 

BYRD  DOUGLAS  SCHOLARSHIP  (^S,8oo).  Bequeathed  by  Miss  Mary  Miller,  a 
resident  of  Sewanee,  to  assist  in  the  education  of  deserving  Tennessee  boys. 

BISHOP  DUDLEY  MEMORL\L  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,000).  Given  by  Mrs.  Herman 
Aldrich  of  New  York  City,  in  memory  of  her  son-m-law,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
Underwood  Dudley,  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  with 
beneficiaries  appointed  by  the  faculty. 

ROSALIE  QUITMAN  DUNCAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Be- 
queathed in  1923  by  Misses  Eva  A.  and  Alice  Quitman  Lovell  of  Natchez, 
Mississippi. 

JESSIE  BALL  duPONT  SCHOLARSHIP  ($738,408).  Given  by  Mrs.  duPont  in 
1958  to  assist  in  the  education  of  worthy  students. 

JESSIE  BALL  duPONT— FRANK  A.  JUHAN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($185,303).  Es- 
tablished by  Mrs.  duPont  for  worthy  and  needy  students.  The  scholarships  are 
outright  gifts,  but  the  donor  hopes  that  the  recipients  will  later  pass  along  the 
amount  they  have  received  to  some  other  worthy  student. 

FOOSHEE  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  FRESHMEN  ($22,001).  Given  by  Malcolm  Foo- 
shee  of  New  York  City,  Class  of  191 8,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother, 
Joseph  Crockett  and  Lillian  Powell  Fooshee,  to  assist  in  the  freshman  year  cf 
an  outstanding  man  and  woman  who  are  graduates  of  Tennessee  public  high 
schools. 

JAMES  M.  FOURMY,  JR.,  SCHOLARSHIP  ($75,361).  Established  in  1965  by  a 
bequest  from  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1946,  whose  home  was  Hammond, 
Louisiana. 

BENJAMIN  H.  FRAYSER  SCHOLARSHIP  ($2,000).  Given  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F. 
Frayser  in  memory  of  her  son,  Class  of  1909  in  the  Medical  Department  of  this 
University.    The  recipient  shall  read  a  monograph  on  Major  Frayser's  life. 

WILLL\M  A.  AND  HARRIET  GOODWYN  ENDOWMENT  ($10,420).  Given  in 
1898  by  the  late  Judge  and  Mrs.  Goodwyn  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  worthy 
students  who  could  not  otherwise  defray  college  expenses. 

CHARLES  M.  AND  MARY  D.  GRANT  SCHOLARSHIP  ($30,000).  Established  in 
1969  by  gift  from  the  Grant  Foundation  of  New  York  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Grant  was  a  resident  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

CHARLOTTE  PATTEN  GUERRY  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,000).  Given  by  Z.  Cartter 
Patten  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Key  Patten,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  for 
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forestry  students.     The  scholarship  honors  Mrs.  Alexander  Guerry,  wife  of  the 
ninth  Vice-Chancellor  who  did  muth  to  expand  the  Forestry  Department. 

ALFRED  HARDMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,000).  Given  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Godwin  in  memory  of  the  Very  Rev.  Alfred  Hardman,  Class  of  1946, 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

JAMES  EDWARD  HARTON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,500).  Established  in  1959  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Harton  Vinton  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  Class 
of  192 I. 

JAMES  HILL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($39,000).  Bequeathed  in  1872  by  Mr.  Hill  of 
Mississippi  for  educating  promising  young  men  of  marked  ability  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  This  Is  the  earliest  scholarship  endowment  in  the 
College. 

TELFAIR  HODGSON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,414).  Given  by  Mrs.  Medora  C.  Hodg- 
son in  1961  in  memory  of  her  husband,  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  Qass  of  1898, 
for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

ATLEE  HEBER  HOFF  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Given  by  Mrs. 
Hoff  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  as  a  livmg  memorial  to  her  husband.  Class  of  1907, 
whose  career  was  spent  in  banking,  finance,  and  investment.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  on  designation  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  to  a  worthy  senior  student  of  scholastic  attainment  in  that 
field.  The  availability  of  the  scholarship  shall  be  announced  to  majors  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term.  Should  the  University  establish  a  Graduate  School,  the 
scholarship  shall  be  available  at  graduate  or  undergraduate  level  at  the  discretion 
of  the  designators. 

ATLEE  HENKEL  HOFF  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Established  in 
1945  by  his  parents  as  a  living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of  1935,  who  died  as 
a  lieutenant,  USNR,  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  World  War  II.  The  scholar- 
ship is  awarded  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Atlee  Heber  Hoif  Scholarship.  It  wHl 
be  substantially  increased  by  a  recent  bequest  of  Mrs.  Hoff. 

LOUIS  GEORGE  HOFF  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Established  m 
1947  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atlee  H.  Hoff,  as  a  livmg  mjetnorial  to  their 
son.  Class  of  1938,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Texas  City  disaster  of  April  16,  1947. 
The  scholarship  is  awarded  on  designation  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  to  a  worthy  senior  of  academic  attainment  In  that 
field.  Tlie  availability  of  the  scholarship  shall  be  announced  to  majors  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term. 

MARSHALL  HOTCHKISS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($25,000).  Bequeathed 
in  1957  by  Mrs.  Venie  Shute  Hotchkiss  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in   memory  cf 
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her  husband.     The  beneficiaries   are  appointed  by  a  ccmmittee  headed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

THOMAS  SUBLETTE  JORDAN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($25,000).  Bequeathed  In  1964 
by  Mr.  Jordan,  Class  of  1941,  of  Jefferson  County,  West  Virginia,  for  needy 
and  worthy  students  domiciled  In  that  state. 

CHARLES  JAMES  JUHAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($20,000).  Given  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont  as  a  memorial  to  Lieutenant  Juhan,  Qass  of  1945,  son 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  who  died  in  Normandy  in  World  War 
II.  The  scholarship  Is  to  be  used  through  the  years  for  a  friend  or  friends  of 
Charles  or  their  descendants. 

GEORGE  SHALL  KAUSLER  SCHOLARSHIP  ($7,448).  Given  in  1938  by  Mrs. 
Kausler  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Class  of  1881.  Where  possible,  a  New  Orleans 
or  Louisiana  youth  is  to  be  favored.  The  recipient  is  to  know  In  whose  name  the 
scholarship  functions. 

FRANK  HUGH  KEAN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,97S).  Established  in  1959  by  Frank 
Hugh  Kean,  Jr.,  Class  of  1936,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Duer  Reeves,  In 
memory  of  their  father,  a  resident  of  Baton  Rouge. 

ESTES  KEFAUVER-WILLIAM  L.  CLAYTON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($25,000).  Es- 
tablished in  1965  by  the  Hon.  William  L.  Clayton  of  Houston,  Texas,  in  honor 
of  Senator  Kefauver,  to  be  awarded  to  needy  and  worthy  students,  especially 
those  interested  In  political  science. 

ESTES  KEFAUVER-EDMUND  ORGILL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($26,233).  Established 
in  1965  by  the  family  of  Edmund  Orgill  of  Memphis,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  in  honor  of  Senator  Kefauver,  to  be  awarded  to  needy  and 
worthy  students,  especially  those  interested  In  political  science. 

MINNA  KETCPIUM  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($1,000).  Established  in  1931 
by  the  Convocation  of  Scranton  of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem  for  mountain  boys. 

OVERTON  LEA,  JR.,  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,000).  Bequeathed  in  1913 
by  Mr.  Lea  of  Nashville  in  memory  of  his  son,  Class  of  1900. 

JAMES  COATES  LEAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,000).  Established  in 
1963  by  friends  of  Mr.  Lear,  Class  of  1936,  who  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

HINTON  FORT  LONGINO  SCHOLARSHIP  ($47,Soo).  Established  in  1963  by 
Mr.  Longino  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  an  honorary  alumnus,  Trustee,  and  Regent, 
to  aid  needy  and  worthy  students.  The  selection  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  be 
based  on  scholarship  and  upon  such  qualities  as  idealism,  honesty,  stability,  in- 
tellectual   curiosity,    and    a   willingness    to   work.     The    award    may   be   either   a 
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loan  or  a  gift,  but  the  donor  hopes  that  a  student  who  receives  a  gift  will  later 
contribute  an  equal  amount  so  that  other  students  may  be  benefitted. 

CHARLES  S,  MARTIN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  ($177,764).  Bequeathed  in  1969 
by  Mrs.  Marion  M.  Hollowell  in  mebiory  of  her  father,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class 
of  1 92 1  and  former  Trustee  of  the  University. 

MORRIS  AND  CHARLES  MOORMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($29,100).  Established  m 
1954  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Moorman  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  memory  of  her 
twin  sons  Morris  and  Charles,  who  died  in  service  In  World  War  II. 

MARY  RAWLINSON  MYERS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($1,000).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs. 
Myers  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  to  be  used  in  assisting  young  men  preparing 
for  the  ministry. 

NORTHERN  STUDENTS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,33i).  Origmated  by  Sigma  Phi 
Fraternity  to  assist  worthy  students  from  the  North. 

THOMAS  O'CONNOR  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,500).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Fannie 
Renshaw  O'Connor  In  memory  of  her  husband,  and  awarded  annually  on  the 
basis  of  academic  attainment  to  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class. 

BURR  JAMES  RAA/[AGE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($8,687).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Page  Ramage  in  memory  of  her  husband,  first  Dean  of  the  Law  Department  of 
the  University. 

READER'S  DIGEST  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP  ($12,500).  Gift  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  magazine. 

BRIAN  WAYNE  RUSHTON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($1,900).  Given  m  1968  by  the 
family,  in  memory  of  an  alumnus.  Class  of  1963,  who  died  In  Viet  Nam.  The 
award  may  be  either  a  scholarship  or  a  loan  for  deserving  students  majoring  in 
forestry. 

ERNST  RUST,  JR.,  SCHOLARSHIP  ($2,670).  Given  by  Antoinette  and  Ernst 
Rust,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  memory  of  their  son,  Class  of  1946,  who  was 
killed  In  a'ction  in  France  in  World  War  II.    To  be  used  for  an  upperclassman. 

JOHN  ADAMS  SALLEE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($13,524).     Bequeathed  by  him  in  1967. 

BETTYE  HUNT  SELDEN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,573)-  Established  In  1952  by  G. 
Selden  Heniy,  Class  of  1950,  in  memory  of  his  grandmother. 

ADAIR  SKIPWITH  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Bequeathed  by  his  sister.  Miss 
Kate  Skipwith,  of  Oxford,  Mississippi,  In  memory  of  one  of  the  first  nine  students 
who  entered  the  University  at  its  opening  in  1868. 
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J.  BAYARD  SNOWDEN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($27,733).  Bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Snowden,  Class  of  1903,  former  Trustee  and  Regent  and  endower  in  1923  of 
the  Department  of  Forestry,  for  forestry  students  from  Shelby  County. 

JOHN  POTTER  TORIAN  STUDENT  LOAN  FUND  ($1,900).  Established  In 
1940  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  beloved  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1933. 

VERNON  SOUTHALL  TUPPER  SCHOLARSHIP  ($15,000).  Established  in  1945 
as  a  tribute  to  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1902,  former  Trustee  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  by  his  friends  in  Nashville  in  recognition  of  his  many  contri- 
butions to  civic,  religious,  educational,  and  welfare  activities.  For  young  men  of 
character  and  mtellectual  promise. 

LEILA  E.  WERLEIN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($2,000).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Werlein  of 
Houston,  Texas,  to  assist  poor  boys  who  want  to  study  for  the  ministry. 

GEORGIA  M.  WILKINS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($953,078).  Bequeathed  by  Miss  Wilkins 
of  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  provide  aid  for  needy,  worthy,  and  qualified  students. 
The  recipients  must  demonstrate  high  character,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  leader- 
ship, and  academic  competence.  Students  qualifying  for  Wilkins  Scholarships  as 
the  outstanding  members  of  the  entering  tlass  may  receive  honorary  stipends  of 
$100  if  financial  aid  is  not  needed.  The  Director  of  Admissions  upon  request 
will  send  a  descriptive  brochure  giving  full  information. 

LAWRENCE  MOORE  WILLIAMS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($20,000).  Established  in  1934 
by  the  wife,  son,  and  daughter  of  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University,  Class 
of  190 1,  from  a  fund  to  be  used  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  University, 
preference  being  given  to  use  as  a  partial  scholarship  for  one  or  more  needy 
students. 

WOODS  LEADERSHIP  AWARD  ($50,000).  Established  by  Granville  Cecil  and 
James  Albert  Woods,  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  young  men  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology  who  make  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  m  the  University. 

GEORGIA  ROBERTS  WRENN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($75,3S6).  Established  in  1970 
by  the  bequest  of  Beverly  W.  Wrenn  of  New  York,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of 
1891,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  to  assist  students  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  GIVEN  ANNUALLY 
In  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  endowed  scholarship  funds,  other  scholarships  are 

awarded  from  the   principal   of  tash   gifts   designated   for   scholarship   purposes,  with 

amounts  and  sources  varying  from  year  to  year.     Such  scholarships  are  awarded  in 

the  same  manner  as  other  scholarships. 
In  some  Instances  cash  gifts  are  received  to  be  used  as  scholarships  for  specified 

Individuals;  the  students  concerned  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on 

Scholarships  to  receive  scholarship  aid. 
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ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

EDWIN  L.  BRUCE  SCHOLARSHIP.  Established  by  the  E.  L.  Bruce  Company  of 
Atlanta  in  honor  of  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board,  for  students  majoring 
in  forestry. 

JOHN  MARTIN  SLAYMAKER  ESHLE^1\N  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  gift 
from  the  Walter  Clifton  Foundation  of  Atlanta  in  memory  of  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1955,  whose  terminal  illness  prevented  his  graduation  from  Sewanee. 
The  scholarship  is  provided  by  a  fraternity  brother  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  fra- 
ternity for  a  student  of  unusual  a'cademic  accomplishment  and  character. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  A.  GRIFFIS  III  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  grant  of  $300 
given  by  the  family  of  Captain  Griffis,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  an  alumnus  of  the 
Class  of  1962,  who  died  in  Viet  Nam  in  1970.  For  help  to  a  combat  veteran  of 
the  war  in  South  Viet  nam. 

HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  SCHOLARSHIP.  The  Society  makes  annual 
grants  for  scholarships.  The  recipient  must  furnish  proof  of  his  Huguenot  an- 
cestry. 

JAMES  S.  KEMPER  SCHOLARSHIP.  A  four-year  scholarship  of  $950  a  year  is 
made  available  by  the  James  S.  Kemper  Foundation  of  Chicago  for  an  entering 
student  who  possesses  clearly  superior  qualifications  and  who  definitely  plans  to 
make  a  career  in  some  branch  of  insurance  administration.  Details  on  request  to 
the  Ofiice  of  Financial  Aid. 

CHARLES  POLLARD  MARKS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  award 
by  Charles  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942,  to  perpetuate  and  promote  the  Ideals 
of  his  father.  The  recipient  shall  be  the  Junior  Gownsman  selected  by  the 
faculty  as  the  outstanding  man  in  personal  honor  and  integrity,  moral  character, 
leadership,  friendliness,  who  is  of  democratic  attitude,  and  good  scholarship. 

''S"  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  award  presented  by  Sewanee  lettermen's 
club  in  memory  of  Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan.  Criteria  are  financial  need,  academic 
achievement,  athletic  performance,  and  those  personal  qualities  which  the  stu- 
dents  admired   in   Bishop   Juhan. 

SEWANEE  CLUB  OF  ATLANTA  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  gift  from  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University  for  aid  to  an  entering  freshman,  nominated  by  the 
committee  on  scholarships  and  selected  by  the  Club. 

WILLIAM  G.  AND  MARIE  SELBY  SCHOLARSHIPS.  An  annual  award  of 
$4,800  from  the  Selby  Foundation  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  to  provide  scholarship- 
loan  grants  to  talented  students,  primarily  in  the  field  of  science.  Some  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  brilliant  and  deserving  Sarasota  and  Florida   students.     One- 
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half  the  annual  grant  will  be  repaid,  without  interest,  over  a  forty-month  period, 
starting  one  year  after  graduation. 

CECIL  SIMS,  JR.,  SCHOLARSHIP.  Given  by  his  parents,  of  Nashville,  in  memory 
of  their  son,  Class  of  1945,  who  was  killed  in  action  m  France  in  World  War  II. 

ALGERNON  SYDNEY  SULLIVAN  SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  Sullivan  Foundation  of 
New  York  City  makes  an  annual  donation  for  ten  scholarships  and  for  the 
Sullivan  Medallion  Award  for  character. 

YOUTH  FOUNDATION,  INC.  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Annual  awards  are  given  by  the 
Foundation  of  New  York  City,  to  assist  young  people  to  a  richer  experience  in 
living.  The  awards  are  based  on  academic  achievement,  character,  and  financial 
need. 

Financial  Aid  Applications 

Each  entering  freshman  or  transfer  student  applying  for  any  kind  of  financial  aid 
must  do  the  followmg: 

1.  Submit  an  application  for  admission  to  the  College  and  take  the  prescribed  CEEB 
tests  (see  page  43). 

2.  Have  his  parents  submit  a  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  to  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  between  September  and  February 
15  preceding  the  fall  he  plans  to  enter.  A  Parents*  Confidential  Statement  sub- 
mitted later  will  be  accepted,  but  aid  priority  may  be  lower. 

3.  Return  by  February  i  a  Sewanee  Application  for  Financial  Aid,  whith  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Most  scholarship  funds  will  be  awarded  to  prospective  freshmen  applying  for 
admission  and  aid  by  February  15.  If  funds  remain  they  may  be  awarded  to  late  appli- 
cants. Students  who  return  to  the  College  must  reapply  each  year  for  aid  and  submit  a 
current  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  by  February  i. 

Employment 

Students  receiving  scholarships  are  expected  to  work  as  a  part  of  their  financial  aid 
on  work  scholarships  or  College  Work-Study.  Substantial  campus  employment  is  held 
for  students  needing  this  work  to  attend  college.  A  few  jobs  with  the  College  are 
available  to  any  student  who  applies.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  off-campus  em- 
ployment other  than  baby-sitting  and  yard  work. 

Other  Gift  Aid 

Partial  remission  of  tuition  is  awarded  to  children  of  Episcopal  clergymen  and  to 
residents  of  Franklin  County,  in  which  the  College  is  located.  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  are  awarded  to  very  needy  students  as  funds  received  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment allow. 

Loans 

National  Defense  Student  Loans  and  Cuban  Student  Loans  are  available  in  lunited 
amounts  for  eligible  students.  Some  of  the  assistance  listed  above  Is  administered 
totally  or  In  part  as  loan. 
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MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually,  subject  to 
the  conditions  noted  under  the  respective  subjects: 

College  of  Ae.ts  and  Sciences 

1.  The  Ruggles- Wright  Medal  f        . 
(For  French),  founded  by  Mrs.  Ruggles-Wright,  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal 

(For  Philosophical  and  Biblical  Greek),  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  awarded  annually,  and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize 

(For  Social  Science),  founded  by  the  late  E.  G.  Richmond,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, consists  of  bocks  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Awarded  annually  to  that 
student  with  the  best  record  for  two  years*  work  in  political,  sociological,  and  economic 
studies. 

4.  The  South  Carolina  Medal 

(For  Latin),  founded  by  Walter  Guerry  Green,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolma. 

5.  The  Guerry  Award 

(For  English),  founded  by  the  late  Vice-Chan cellor  Alexander  Guerry,  of  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee. 

6.  The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion 

(For  Character),  established  by  The  New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 

7.  The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize 

(For  Chemistry),  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  makes  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  General  Chemistry. 

8.  The  Allen  Farmer  Award 

(For  Forestry),  awarded  to  the  senior  forestry  student  who  has  given  outstanding 
service  and  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  University  and 
the  Forestry  Department. 
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Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  M.B.A.,  Chairman,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Rev.  Lavan  B.  Davis,  B.D.,  Pensacola,  Florida. 
Rev.  Martin  R.  Tilson,  B.D.,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Rexford  S.  Blazer,  B.A.,  Ashland,  Kentucky. 
B.  Humphreys  McGee,  B.A.,  Leland,  Mississippi. 
Thomas  R.  Ward,  Meridian,  Mississippi. 
G.  Cecil  Woods,  Sr.,  D.C.L.,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
James  G.  Cate,  LL.B.,  Cleveland,  Tennessee. 
Douglas  L.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Secretary,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

THE  BISHOPS 
Rt.  Rev  Girault  M.  Jones,  D.D.,  Chancellor  and  President  of  the  Board. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Hines,  D.D.,  Presiding  Bishop. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Scarlett,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 
Rt.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Gribbin,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 
Rt,  Rev.  Charles  Clingman,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 
Rt.  Rev.  Richard  H.  Baker,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 
Rt.  Rev.  Everett  H.  Jones,  DX).,  Retired  Bishop. 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  I.  Louttit,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 
Rt.  Rev.  Robert  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  R.  Moody,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop. 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  East  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  George  H.  Quarterman,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  Northwest  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  M.  George  Henry,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  E.  Hamilton  West,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Florida. 
Rt.  Rev.  Randolph  R.  Claiborne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 
Rt.  Rev.  Iveson  B.  Noland,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 
Rt.  Rev.  George  M.  Murray,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Central  Gulf  Coast. 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  Gresham  Marmion,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky. 
Rt.  Rev.  Albert  R.  Stuart,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Georgia. 
Rt,  Rev.  John  Vander  Horst,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 
Rt.  Rev.  Richard  E.  Dicus,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  West  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  P.  Goddard,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  George  L.  Cadigan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri. 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Eraser,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  Gray  Temple,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Allln,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 
Rt.  Rev.  James  L.  Duncan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Southeast  Florida. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  L.  Hargrave,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Southwest  Florida. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  E.  Sanders,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Tennessee. 
Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  H.  McCrea,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dallas. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  Pinckney,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  Scott  Field  Bailey,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  Milton  Richardson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  W.  Fred  Gates,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Paul  Barnds.  D.D.,   Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dallas. 
Rt.  Rev.  "W.  Moultrie  Moore,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  Milton  L.  Wood,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 
Rt.  Rev.  Chrlstoph  Keller,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 
Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  A.  Elebash,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  East  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  Harold  C.  Gosnell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  West  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  George  P.  Reeves,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Georgia. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Folwell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Central  Florida. 
Rt.  Rev.  Addison  Hosea,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lexington, 
Rt.  Rev.  Archibald  D.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Dallas. 
Rt.  Rev.     Furman  C.  Stough,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

Note:     Retired  Bishops  are  Honorary  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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CLERICAL  AND  LAY  TRUSTEES 

Alabama— Rev.  R.  Emmet  Gribbin,  Jr.,  Herbert  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  William  B.  Eyster, 

Arkansas — ^Rev.  C.  Murray  Lancaster,  Jr.,  Jerry  P.  Hicky,  G.  David  Walker. 

Atlanta — Rev.  Martin  D.  Gable,  Ledlie  Conger,  Jr.,  J.  Homer  Dimon. 

Central  Florida— Rev.  Charles  H.  Hay,  Thomas  B.  Grizzard,  Robert  T.  Anderson. 

Central  Gulf  Coast— Rev.  Edward  Harrison,  William  H.  Langhome,  L.  Clay  Stabler,  Jr. 

Dallas — Rev.  James  M.  Frensley,,  Frank  A.  Hoke,  Edward  Nash. 

East  Carolina — Rev.  John  Gilchrist,  A.  H.  Jeffress,  William  H.  Smith. 

Florida — Rev.  David  R.  Damon,  W.  Sperry  Lee,  Burwell  Harrison. 

Georgia— Rev.  Harry  V.  Nevels,  Willis  Richardson,  Jr.,  John  H.  Sherman,  Jr. 

Kentucky — ^Rev.  Sollace  M.  Freeman,  Jr.,  Philip  Lanier,  James  R.  Rash,  Jr. 

Lexington — Rev.  Moultrie  H.  Mcintosh,  J.  Morgan  Soaper,  Rexford  S.  Blazer. 

Louisiana — Ven.  Willis  R.  Henton,  Alfred  Jay  Moran,  Harwood  Koppel. 

Mississippi — Rev.  Roy  C.  Bascom,  Catchings  B.  Smith,  Harold  Eustis. 

Missouri — Rev.  Harry  E.  Maurer,  William  C.  Honey,  George  W.  Dexheimer. 

North    Carolina— Rev.  Jacob   A.   Viverette,   Jr.,  William   A.   Goodson,   Jr.,   Fred  N. 

Mitchell. 
Northwest  Texas — ^Rev.  J.  Charles  Pedersen,  Joe  Earnest,  Craig  Porter. 
South  Carolina — Rev.  Canon  Thomas  S.  Tisdale,  Henry  B.  Gregorie,  Jr.,  Randolph  C. 

Charles. 
Southeast  Florida— Rev.  James  E.  Rasnick,  William  F.  Quesenberry,  Jr.,  Joel  Daves, 

m. 

Southwest  Florida— Rev.  W.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Harold  R.  Knight,  Joe  D.  Mills. 
Tennessee — Rev.  Sanford  Gamer,  John  Guerry,  J.  Ernest  Walker,  Jr. 
Texas — ^Rev.  Charles  Wyatt-Brown,  Rutherford  R.  Cravens,  John  P.  Vineyard,  Jr. 
Upper  South  Carolina — Rev.  John  M.  Barr,  Charles  E.  Thomas,  James  Y.  Perry. 
fFest  Texas — Rev.  Maurice  M.  Benitez,  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  William  R.  Rockwood. 
Western   North   Carolina — Rev.   Robert   C.   Johnson,    Harry   C.   Martin,   Ronald   D. 

Keiger. 
Associated  Ahmni— James  G.  Cate,  Jr.,  Rev.  W.  Brown  Patterson,  Rev.  Martin  R. 

Tilson,   F.   Gay   Bailey,   Jr.,   Ashby  M.    Sutherland,   W.   Reed   Bell,   0.   Morse 

Kochtitzky. 
Sezvanee  Military  Academy  Alumni  Association — R.  Clyde  Hargrove,  George  N.  Hutton, 

Jr.,  Temple  W.  Tutwiler. 
Faculty    Trustees— Yhji^Yi   H.   Caldwell,   Gilbert  F.   Gilchrist,   James   R.   Miller,   Rev. 

Charles  L.  Winters. 
Student    Trustees— Carolls    Uriah    Deal,    John    Richard    Lodge,    Jr.,    James    Chester 

Grey,  III. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — Bayly  Turlington. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 


the  university  of  the  south 

Officers,  1970-71 

James  G.  Cate,  Jr.,  '47,  President   Cleveland^   Tenn. 

Joseph  P.  McAllister,  '56,  Vice-President  for  Admissions Nashville,  Tenn. 

Edward  B.  Crosland,  '32,  Vice-President  for  Bequests New  York^  N.  Y. 

George  Q.  Langstaff,  Jr.,  '48,  Vice-President  for  Church  Support  ....  Nashville,  Tenn. 

O.  Morse  Kochtitzky,  '42,  Vice-President  for  Classes  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Louis  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  '50,  Vice-President  for  Regions  Avondale,  Ga. 

James  M.  Coleman,  T'56,  Vice-President  for  School  of  Theology  .  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

George  F.  Wheelock,  Jr.,  '45,  Vice-President  for  SMA  Birmingham,  Ala. 

James  W.  Gentry,  Jr.,  '50,  Athletic  Board  of  Control Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Walter  D.  Bryant,  '49,  Recording  Secretary   Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Randolph  C.  Charles,  Jr.,  '69,  Director  of  Special  Projects Sewanee,  Tenn. 

John  G.  Bratton,  '51,  Executive  Director Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

June  7,  1970 

Latin  Salutatory 
Wilson  Glover  Russell    South   Carolina 

Valedictory  Oration 

} lenry  Ellerbe  Grimball  South  Carolina 


AWARD  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  Character 

Roy  Bradford  Whitney,  Jr.,   South  Carolina 

The  Dr.  Cameron  B.  Day  Memorial  Junior  Prize  in  Greek 

Richard  Notley  Thomas    Alabama 

The  Ruggles- Wright  Award  for  Excellence  in  French 

Carolis  Uriah  Deal  Georgia 

The  South  Carolina  Medal  for  Latin 

Dunklin  Caffey  Bowman,  III    Tennessee 

Roy   Forrest   Dillon    New   Jersey 

The  Guerry  Award  for  Excellence  in  English 

Van  Eugene  Ham    Mississippi 

The  Sewanee  Review  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Critical  Writing 

Richard  Edward  Johnson  South  Carolina 

Wilson  Glover  Russell   South  Carolina 

The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize  in  the  School  of  Theology 
for  the  Best  Reading  of  a  Prayer  Book  Service 

Charles  Edward  South,  First  place   New  Jersey 

Michael  Burnley  Mllllgan,   Second  place    Georgia 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  Social  Science 

Henry   Ellerbe  Grimball    South   Carolina 

The  Colonial  Dames  in  America  in  Tennessee  Grant-in«Aid 

for  Excellence  in   American   History 

Robert  Phillip  Green,  Jr Virginia 

The  Allen  Farmer  Award  for  Forestry 

David  Langdon  Loftis    North  Carolina 

The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize  Awarded 
to  the  Student  who  makes  the  Greatest  Improvement  in  General  Chemistry 

Byron  H.  Lengsfield,  III    Pennsylvania 

The  Class  of  1935  Prize  for  Improvement  in  Organic  Chemistry 

James  Harvey  Thompson    Tennessee 
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AWARD  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  1970-71 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

for  Highest  Scholastic  Attainment  for  Three  Years 

Charles  Hervey  Douglass,  Jr Alabama 

The  Charles  Pollard  Marks  Scholarship 

for  Outstanding  Junior  Gownsman 

John  Eugene  Jagar  South  Carolina 

The  Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Economics 
Randolph  Douglas  Love  Kansas 

The  Atlee  Henkel  Hoif  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Economics 
Edward  Otto  Buschmiller,  Jr Alabama 

The  Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Chemistry 
Charles  Hervey  Douglass,  Jr Alabama 

The  Woods  Leadership  Award  Scholarships 

In  the  School  of  Theology 
Ronald  Bruce  Southerland,  for  MIddler  Year  Tennessee 

In  the  College 
Thomas  Lay  Burroughs,  for  Junior  Year  Illinois 


STUDENTS  ELECTED  TO  MEMBERSHIP  IN  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 
SINCE  JUNE  1969 

Elected  as  Juniors 

Charles  Hervey  Douglass,  Jr.  Randolph  Douglas  Love 

John  Eugene  Jagar  John  Nicholas  Popham,  IV 

Elected  as  Seniors 

William  Edward  Austin,  Jr.  Richard  Paul  Matthews 

Alan  Pardy  Biddle  Walter  Hilson  Merrill 

Dwight  Edward  Da\as  Richard  Steven  Moody 

Roy  Forrest  Dillon  Henry  Nutt  Parsley,  Jr. 

Donald  Jackson  Ellis  John  Shearer  Pullen 

Van  Eugene  Ham  Allan  Dale  Rhodes 

Richard    Edward    Johnson  James   Edward   Smith 

Stephen  Loren  Kerschner  Craig  Meech  Sogard 

William  Chatland  Lenhart,  Jr.  James  Franklin  Turk 
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CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Daniel  Boone  Ahlport    (English) .- Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 

Claude  Burt  Arlington    (Political  Science)    Havana,  Fla. 

Giles  Lee  Asbuiy   (History)    Bridgeport,  W.  Va. 

William  Edward  Austin,  Jr.  (Psychology)    (Magna  cum  Laude)  Summit,  N.  J. 

Jefferson  McCombs  Bailey    (Economics)    _    Honolulu,   Hawaii 

Thomas  Crawford  Balch    (English) Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

John  Perin  Barker   (History)    (in  Absentia) Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Joseph  Vance  Barker   (English)    South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

John  Greer  Beam,  Jr.    (English)    Louisville,  Ky. 

Wilham  Henry  Beecken  (Economics)    (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude) 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Frederic  Clarence  Beil,  III  (History)    (in  Absentia)   St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

William  Clifford  Bennett   (Psychology)    (cum  Laude)    Moultrie,  Ga. 

Alan  Pardy  Biddle   (Mathematics)    (Physics)    (Magna  cum  Laude) 

Coatzocoalcos,  Mexico 

George  Wesley  Bishop,  III   (English)    (cum  Laude)    __.  DeKalb,  III. 

Porter  Clarke  Blackman  (History)    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Howard  Thomas  Bosworth,  III    (Philosophy) Dallas,  Tex. 

Dunklin  Caffey  Bowman,  III   (Latin)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Benjamin  Brewster   (History)    _ Neio  York,  N.  Y. 

Gordon  Barrett  Broyles,   Jr.    (English)    _ Palestine,   Tex. 

John  Hamilton  Bull,  Jr.   (Psychology)    _ Knoxville,  Tenn. 

James  Trott  Burns    (Biology)    Camden,  S.  C. 

Wallace  Carnahan,  IV   (Psychology) San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Gerald  Thomas  Cesnick    (History)    ._. Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 

Winston  Breeden   Charles    (English)    Bennettsville,   S.   C. 

Andrew    ICnox    Cherney    (English)     Fairfield,    Ohio 

Joseph  Robert  Cockrell,  Jr.    (German)    Springfield,  Pa. 

Alexander   Freeman   Comfort    (History)    Johnson   City,   Tenn. 

William  Randolph  Cosby,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    Princeton,  N.  J. 

John  Forrest  Crego    (Psychology)    Nashville,   Tenn. 

William  Mitchell  Cunningham,  Jr.    (History) Jackson,  Ala. 

William  Alexander  Dabbs,  Jr.  (Biology)    (in  A.bsentia) Mayesville,  S.  C. 

Timothy  George  Dargan   (Political  Science)    -_-  Darlington,  S.  C. 

D wight  Edward  Davis   (Mathematics)    (Magna  cum  Laude) 

Seven  Springs,  N.  C. 

Carolis  Uriah  Deal   (French)    Gainesville,  Ga. 

Glenn  Michael  Denkler    (English)    (in  Absentia)    Pensacola,  Fla. 

Roy  Forrest  Dillon  (Latin)    (Magna  cum  Laude)    Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Robert  Page  Dougan    (Biology)    (cum  Laude)    Scott  AFB,  III. 

Brian  Westervelt  Dowling    (History) Dothan,   Ala. 

Franic  Shropshire  Dunaway,  III    (English) Diamond,  Mo. 

David  Murchison  Eggleston   (English)    Roanoke,  Va. 

Richai^d  Bradford  Elberfeld,  Jr.    (Biology)    __. Hamilton,   Ohio 

Donald  Jackson  Ellis   (English)    (cum  Laude) Decatur,  Ga. 

Peter  Christian  K.  Enwall  (Political  Science)    Gainesville,  Fla. 

James  Norman  Eustis,  Jr.   (Psychology)    New  Orleans,  La. 

David  Sargent  Farrar    (Philosophy)    (in  Absentia)    Greenwich,  Conn. 

James   Edward  Farrior    (English)    Hillsboro,   Ala. 

Michael  Wayne  Ferrell   (Political  Science)    Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
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Henry  Buinett  Fishburne,  Jr.   (History)    _..  Charleston,  S.  C. 

William  Morris  Given,  III  (Political  Science)   (in  Absentia)  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Romualdo  Gonzalez    (English)    _.   New  Orleans,  La. 

Edwin  Elswin  Grain,  IV  (Political  Science)   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Douglas  Raymond  Cranberry    (History)    Decatur,  Ga. 

John  Carson  Graves   (History) Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Paul  Thomas  Green   (English)    _ Cartersville,  Ga. 

Robert  FhiiUp  Green,  Jr.    (History)    Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Henry  Ellerbe  Grimball  (Economics)    (Summa  cum  Laude)  Charleston,  S.  C. 

James  Barton  Gubelmann   (Psychology)    _..  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Oliver  Morgan  Hall,  Jr.  (Political  Science)   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Van  Eugene  Ham   (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude) Greenville,  Miss. 

George  Milton  Dallas  Hart,  Jr.    (Economics)    Middletown,  Del. 

Peter  Nels  Hassenstein   (Economics)    Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Richard  Stough  Playnes  (Mathematics)    (cum  Laude)    Montgomery,  Ala. 

Philip  Leland  Hehmeyer   (English)    (in  Absentia) _.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Matthev/  George  Henry,  Jr.    (Physics)    (cum  Laude)    Asheville,  N.  C. 

David  Richard  Hillier    (History)    (cum  Laude) Wheaton,  III. 

Buckner  Hinkle,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    ___ Paris,  Ky. 

Stanley  Craven  Hinton    (English)    (cum  Laude) Mission,  Tex. 

Ian  Francis  liipwell   (Political  Science)    _ Franklin,  La. 

Paul  Frederick  Hoch,  Jr.   (History)    (in  Absentia)    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Oliver  Bernhardt  Hodgson,  Jr.    (Psychology) Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Charles  Albert  Holt   (History)    (in  Absentia)    Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

*  William  Finlay  Hunter,  III    (Mathematics) Hollywood,  Fla. 

Eric  Luther  Ison  (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)    _..  Escondido,  Calif. 

Tucker  Weston  Jackson    (English)    Hopkins,  S.  C. 

John  Gabriel  Jaffe    (English)    Wynnewood,   Pa. 

Jay  David  Jamieson    (Economics) Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

Spencer  Gvvinn  Jenkins    (French)    _ Jackson,  Miss. 

Frank  Randall  Johnson    (PoHtical  Science)    (post  Decessum)    Decatur,  Ala. 
Richard  Edward  Johnson  (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude)    ..  Kingstree,  S.  C. 

Frederick  Lamar  Jones    (History)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

David  Allan  Jung    (French)    _ Honolulu,   Hawaii 

Kim  Arthur  Kaminis   (Spanish)    Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico 

Carl  Henry  Kamm    (History)    Durand,  Mich. 

Stephen  Loren  Kerschner  (Philosophy)    (Magna  cum  Laude)  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Manning  Marius  Kimmel,  IV   (English)    Wilmington,  Del. 

Sam  Gaillard  Ladd  (Biology)    (in  Absentia) Mobile,  Ala. 

Hollis  Lanier,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    (in  Absentia)    Albany,  Ga. 

Stephen  Frederic  LeLaurin    (Mathematics)    Meridian,  Miss. 

William  Chatland  Lenhart,  Jr.    (History)    (cum  Laude)    (in  Absentia) 

Neenah,  Wis. 

Charles  Wade  Liem,  Jr.   (Psychology)    Pensacola,  Fla, 

William  Malcolm  Lightf oot   (Psychology)    ...  Montgomery,  Ala. 

David  Langdon  Loftis    (Forestry)    (Political  Science)    Brevard,  N.  C. 

Samuel  Logan,  Jr.    (Fine  Arts)    (Psychology)    Gretna,  La. 

Randolph  Lowe  McKee  (Political  Science)   (in  Absentia)  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Summers  McNiel    (Political  Science)    LaVergne,  Tenn. 

Edmund  Ravenel  Mansfield,  Jr.   (English) Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

Hai'vey  Seward  Martin    (History) Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 

Richard  Paul  Matthews   (Political  Science)    (Summa  cum  Laude) 

(in  Absentia)    Seattle,  Wash. 

Paul  Raymond  Mattocks,  11  (Philosophy)    (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude) 

El  Dorado,  Ark. 
Walter  Hilson  Merrill  (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude)  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 

Jack  Evei-ett  Miller,  Jr.   (Mathematics)    (Philosophy)    Savannah,  Ga. 

Richard  Steven  Moody   (Economics)    (Magna  cum  Laude)    ..  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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William  Alexander  Moseley    (Political  Science)    Dothan,  Ala. 

Hillen  Armour  Munson,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    Houston,  Tex. 

Hobert  Bell  Murfree    (English)    Murfreeshoro,   Tenn. 

James  Kenning  Murphree   (Psychology)    (cum  Laude)    Ndshville,  Tenn. 

Raymond  Bliss  Murray    (English)    Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

George  McLarry  Neary    (Political  Science)    {in  Absentia)    Richardson,   Tex. 

Leroy    Gardner   Neely    (History)     _ Atlanta,    Ga. 

Eric  Marshall  Newman    (Economics) Tampa,  Fla. 

Charles  Rogers  O'Kelley,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    -._ -.   Athens,  Ga. 

Nathaniel  Davis  Owens    (English) Hartsville,  Tenn. 

Henry  Nutt  Parsley,  Jr.   (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude)    ..  Charleston,  S.  C. 

John  Laurans  Parsons    (Psychology)    -..   New  Orleans,  La. 

George  Alexander  Patton    (Political  Science)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

David  Graham  Payne  (Psychology)    (cum  Laude)   Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 

Shirley  Wilmont  Peters,  Jr.  (History)    (cum  Laude)    (in  Absentia) 

Denton,  Tex, 
Michael  Stuait  Pindzola   (Mathematics)    (Physics)    (Sum^na  cum  Laude) 

Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Richard  Glynn  Poff    (Economics)    (in  Absentia)    Montgomery,  Ala. 

John  Shearer  Pullen    (English)    (cum  Laude)    Huntsville,  Ala. 

Cyrus  Preston  Quadland    (Philosophy)    Katonah,  JV.  Y. 

Allan  Robert  Ramsay    (EngHsh)    Toccoa,   Ga. 

Allan  Dale  Rhodes    (Mathematics)    (Physics)    (Summa  cum  Laude) 

Marietta,  Ga. 

Lea  Richmond,  III   (History) Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hov/ard  Pendleton  Rives,  III    (English)    (cum  Laude)    Shelbyville,  Ky. 

John   Terrell   Roberts    (English)    ._. Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Edward  Clay  Rood    (Political  Science)    (in  Absentia)    Tampa,  Fla. 

William   Shepard   Rose,   Jr.    (English)    .- Middletown,   Ohio 

"Wilson  Glover  Russell   (English)    (Summa  cum,  Laude)    Easley,  S.  C. 

Steven  Wendell  Sanford   (English)    Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Michael   Otto  Scheunemann    (History)    Carlsbad,   Calif. 

Curtis  Ralph  Schobert  (German)    (cum  Laude)    .-_ Masonville,  N.  Y. 

George  Quimby  Sewell  (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Donald  Snowden  Shapleigh,  Jr.   (Economics)   Camden,  S.  C. 

Eric  Herbert  Skinner   (History)    (in  Absentia)    Long  Valley,  N.  J. 

Robert  Lee   Slaten    (Political   Science) Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Brett  Whitfield  Smith    (Psychology)    Princeton,  N.  J. 

Dorsey  Green  Smith,  III   (Philosophy)    Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

James  Edward  Smith    (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)    Loxley,  Ala. 

Theodore  Ravenel  Smith   (Chemistry)    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

William  Kirk  Snouffer,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    (Magna  cum  Laude) 

Houston,  Tex. 

Craig  Meech  Sogard    (Physics)    (cum  Laude)    Knox^yille,  Tenn. 

Charles  Edward  South   (English)    Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

James  Boyd  Spencer    (History)    Old  Church,  Va. 

Nornian  Albritton  Spencer  (English)    (in  Absentia)   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

James  Dewitt  Carter  Steele    (English) Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jack  LeRaul  Stephens,  Jr.    (History)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Jack  Porter  Stephenson,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

William  Scott  Stewart    (History)    West  Springfield,  Pa. 

Robert  Tinker  Taylor   (HistorjO    (cum  Laude)    Lubbock,  Tex. 

Frederick  Shepherd  Thomas,  Jr.   (History)    Erwin,  N.  C. 

James   Thomas   Tilley    (Economics)    Manche.^ter,    Tenn. 

John  Wallace  Tonissen,  Jr.   (History)    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Emery  Toole   (Biology)    Winter  Garden,  Fla. 

James  Franklin  Turk   (Psychology)    (Spanish)    (Magna  cum  Laude) 

Glassboro,  N.  J. 
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Chai'les  Hansell  ¥/att,  III   (English) Thomasville,  Ga. 

Dell  Rodger  Weible    (English) Clearwater,  Fla. 

Gary  Emil  Westerfield    (Economics)    Savannah^  Ga. 

George  Ware  Westerfield  (English) _ Savannah,  Ga, 

Edwin  Morton  White    (Political  Science)    _.. Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

George  Howse  White    (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Murfreeshoro,  Tenn. 

Roy  Bradford  Whitnej^,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    Bateshurg,  S.  C. 

David  "Winchell  Wilson   (English)    {in  Absentia)    Wilmington^  N.  C. 

Gregory   James  Wilson    (Chemistry)    Wheaton,   III. 

Jess  Yell  Womack,  II  (Economics)    _ San  Antonio,  Tex. 

*  Samuel  Hendricks  Woods,  III    (Psychology)    Murfreeshoro,  Tenn. 

WilHam  Noniian  Yang    (Biology)    Chillicothe,  Ohio 


^Degree  awarded  Fall  of  1969. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 

Harold  Bennett  Alford,  Jr.    (Forestry)    Alhertville,  Ala. 

James  Allen  Anderson    (Forestry)    Germantown,  Tenn. 

David  Langdon  Loftis    (Forestry)    (Political  Science)    Brevard,  N.  C. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

Clyde  Gene  Baker  (Physics)    (in  Absentia)   Placentia,  Calif. 

Errin  Homer  Can-oil   (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia)    Florence,  Ky. 

Dan  Edwin  Ellison   (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia)    Houston,  Tex. 

Larry  Wayne  Holland    (Physics)    (in  Absentia)    Bridgeport,  Ala. 

Larry  Douglas  Koehler    (Biology)    (in  Absentia)    Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Richard  Peter  Turrisi  (Biology)    (in  Absentia)    East  Northport,  N.  Y. 

John  Verner  Wendling    (Physics)    (in  Absentia)    - Ecorse,  Mich. 


DEGREES  HONORIS  CAUSA 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Folwell,  B.C.E.,  B.D. Winter  Park,  Fla. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Addison  Hosea,  B.A.,  B.D Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Very  Rev.  Robert  Ray  Parks,  B.A.,  B.D. Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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THE   SOUTH,    SEWANEE,   TENNESSEE,   the  sum  of 
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SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE,  for  its  corporate  purposes. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

SewaneEj  Tennessee 

ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
1972-73 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

:  .  First  Semester 

1972 

August  30,  Wednesday Orientation    program    for    new    students    begins    at 

5:00  p.m.  Dining  hall  open  for  students  at  evening 
meal. 

September  i,  Friday   Registration  of  new  students,  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 

September  2,  Saturday   Registration  of  old  students,  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 

September  4,  Monday  Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m.     Opening  Convocation  at 

12:10  p.m. 

October   10,  Tuesday    Founders'  Day. 

October   21,   Saturday    Homecoming  Holiday. 

November  23,  Thursday   Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  id^  Saturday   First  semester  examinations  begin. 

December  21,  Thursday   First  semester  examinations  end. 


Second  Semester 

I97S 

January  18,  Thursday   Registration    of   first   year    students    for    the   second 

semester,  8:00  to  10:30  a.m.  Registration  of  old 
students  for  the  second  semester,  10.30  am,  to 
4:30  p.m. 

January  19,  Friday  Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

March  7,  Wednesday  Ash  Wednesday,  Chapel  Service. 

March  17,  Saturday  Spring  recess  begins  at  noon. 

April  2,  Monday  Spring  recess  ends.     Cksses  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

April   20,  Friday    Good  Friday. 

April  22,  Sunday  Easter  Day. 

May  17,  Thursday   Second  semester  examinations  begin. 

May  22,  Tuesday   Second  semester  examinations  end. 

May  27,  Sunday   Commencement  Day. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SEWANEE 


The  University  of  the  South  Is  a  corporation  composed  of  the 
Sewanee  Academy,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  School 
of  Theology.  All  are  owned  by  twenty-four  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  governed  through  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  Board  of 
Regents  elected  by  the  Trustees.  Because  the  founders  accepted  an 
offer  of  land  from  the  Sewanee  Mining  Company  at  a  place  known  to 
the  Indians  as  Sewanee,  he  University,  and  each  of  its  parts.  Is  popu- 
larly known  by  that  name. 

HISTORY 

The  founders  of  the  University  were  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1856  nine  of  these  prelates  signed  a  manifesto  inviting 
other  churchmen  to  join  them  In  establishing  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  to  serve  the  entire  South.  Clergy  and  lay  delegates  met  on 
Lookout  Mountain  near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  on  July  4,  1857,  and 
resolved  to  begin  work  necessary  for  their  proposed  university.  This 
first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  followed  by  a  second  in  November, 
1857.  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  There  the  Trustees  resolved  on  the 
name  and  site  of  the  university.  At  a  third  meeting  at  Beersheba 
Springs,  a  resort  near  Sewanee,  they  received  the  charter  granted  by 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee.  The  culmination  of  these  early  eilorts 
was  the  ceremonial  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the  first  building, 
which  took  place  on  October  10,  1860.  The  Bishop  of  Georgia,  Stephen 
Elliott,  placed  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  within  the  stone;  the  Bishop 
of  Louisiana,  Leonidas  Polk,  concluded  the  laying  of  the  stone  for  "an 
Institution  established  for  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  learning, 
and  virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be  glorified  and  the  happiness  of 
men  may  be  advanced." 

The  grandiose  dreams  of  the  founders  were  swept  away  by  the  Civil 
War,  which  destroyed  the  tangible  work  of  their  beginnings  and  the 
means  for  fulfilling  their  project.  Others  continued  their  efforts  on  a 
more  modest  scale,  notably  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee. When  the  University  opened  Its  doors  for  classes  in  1868,  nine 
students  were  enrolled.  Since  that  time,  with  the  early  support  of 
gifts  from  England  and  later  with  the  contributions  of  generations  of 
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graduates  and  friends,  the  University  has  slowly  achieved  its  present 
state. 

THE  DOMAIN  AND  CAMPUS 

The  University  Domain,  located  on  the  western  face  of  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau,  is  composed  of  ten  thousand  acres.  The  campus  of  the 
University,  houses  of  professors  and  residents,  the  village  of  Sewanee, 
lakes,  forests,  woodland  paths,  caves  and  bluffs  are  all  a  part  of  this 
great  tract  of  land.  The  site  of  the  campus  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try have  become  one  of  the  most  cherished  parts  of  the  University's 
heritage. 

BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  School 
of  Theology  are  constructed  of  stones  from  the  domain.  In  many 
cases  they  are  gifts  of  benefactors  whose  names  they  bear.  Numbers 
preceding  the  names  refer  to  the  map  of  the  campus  between  pages  8 
and  9;  dates  of  construction  and  rebuilding  are  in  parentheses. 

(1)  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  (1877;  1899;  1908;  1912;  1950). 
Built  as  a  library,  the  original  structure  was  later  used  as  an  infirmary. 
After  a  fire  in  1912  the  hospital  was  rebuilt  and  further  enlarged. 
Among  the  donors  are  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson  and  his  wife,  the 
Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  and  Dr.  Oscar  N.  Torian.  The  former  nurses' 
home,  partly  constructed  with  funds  given  by  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Phillips, 
is  now  a  residence  hall. 

(2)  St.  Luke's  Hall  (1878;  1951;  1956-1957).  This  building  houses 
the  School  of  Theology,  often  called  St.  Luke's.  It  contains  residence 
rooms,  classrooms,  offices,  Grosvenor  Auditorium,  lounges,  St.  Luke's 
library,  and  a  bookstore.  The  original  building  was  a  gift  of  an  early 
benefactress,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris  Manigault. 

(3)  St.  Luke's  Chapel  (1904),  the  gift  of  Mrs  .Telfair  Hodgson,  is 
close  by  the  School  of  Theology  and  Is  a  memorial  to  a  former  dean 
of  the  seminary. 

(4)  Thompson  Hall  (The  Union)  (1883;  1901;  1950).  The  early 
building,  which  housed  the  former  medical  school,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  In  1950.  The  present  structure  contains  the  student  sandwich 
shop,  post  office,  and  a  theatre.  Among  contributors  to  the  building 
were  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Houghtellng.  A 
new  union  Is  soon  to  be  built  near  the  duPont  Library. 
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(5)  Convocation  Hall  (1886).  Originally  planned  for  convocations 
oi  the  University  and  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  this  building  served  as  a  library  from  1901  to  1965.  Breslin 
Tower,  donated  by  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Breslin,  contains  a  clock 
and  chimes  given  by  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglass. 

(6)  Walsh  Hall  (1890;  1959).  The  original  building,  a  gift  of  Bin- 
cent  D.  Walsh,  was  renovated  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Edward 
Coleman  Ellett.  Classrooms,  faculty  and  administrative  offices  are  lo- 
cated here. 

(7)  Carnegie  Hall  (1913).  Known  for  years  as  Science  Hall,  this 
building  now  houses  the  Treasurer's  Office,  classrooms,  offices,  and 
studios.  The  original  donor  v/as  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Harris  gave  the  telescope  in  the  observatory,  the  gift  of  the  General 
Education  Board. 

(8)  The  Cleveland  Memorial  (1965),  connecting  Walsh  and  Carnegie, 
was  given  by  the  family  of  William  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.  The  offices  of 
Admissions,  the  Registrar,  Financial  Aid,  and  Aerospace  Studies  are 
here. 

(9)  All  Saints'  Chapel  (1905;  1957)  replaces  the  early  wooden 
structure  near  the  present  site.  It  was  left  incompleted  in  1907  and 
finished  over  fifty  years  later.  Memorials  to  alumni,  professors,  resi- 
dents, and  benefactors  are  found  throughout.  Shapard  Tov/er,  given 
by  the  family  of  Robert  P.  Shapard,  contains  the  carillon  donated  in 
memory  of  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  by  his  descendant, 
W.  Dudley  Gale.  The  Chapel  is  used  for  daily  services  of  worship  and 
for  University  convocations,  including  those  at  which  degrees  are  con- 
ferred. 

(10)  Guerry  Hall  (1961)  honors  Dr.  Alexander  Guerry,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University  (1938-1948).  It  contains  classrooms,  offices, 
an  auditorium  and  stage,  and  an  art  gallery  for  visiting  shows  and  the 
University's  permanent  collection. 

(11)  The  Snowden  Forestry  Building  (1962)  provides  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  a  greenhouse  for  the  Department  of  Forestry.  The 
paneling  of  rooms  and  a  large  variety  of  wood  samples  make  up  the 
wood  technology  collection. 

(12)  The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library  (1965)  is  named  for  the  largest 
benefactress  in  the  history  of  the  University,  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont. 
It  houses  the  principal  library  holdings  and  includes  study  areas,  car- 
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rels,  and  a  collection  of  recordings  and  listening  rooms.    The  Archives 
Room  honors  Mrs.  Oscar  N.  Torian. 

(13)  The  J.  Albert  Woods  Laboratories  (1968)  honors  one  of  the 
University's  most  devoted  alumni.  It  contains  classrooms,  laboratories, 
Blackman  Auditorium,  and  the  Waring  Webb  Greenhouses. 

(14)  The  Frank  A.  Juhan  Gymnasium  (1956-1957)  includes  the 
older  Ormond-Simkins  building.  The  newer  part  provides  the  usual 
accommodations  for  varsity  basketball,  swimming,  wrestling,  and 
coaches'  offices.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium  are  the  Charlotte  Guerry 
Tennis  Courts  (1964),  the  gift  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Guerry 
family.  Near  the  gymnasium  are  the  Eugene  O.  Harris  Stadium  and 
Hardee  Field. 

Residence  Halls:  Many  of  these  are  named  for  friends  and  bene- 
factors of  the  University:  (15)  Hoffman  Hall  (1922),  (16)  Elliott  Hall 
(formerly  the  Sewanee  Inn,  1922),  (17)  Cannon  Hall  (1925),  (18) 
Johnson  Hall  (1926),  (19)  Tuckaway  Inn  (1930),  (20)  Gailor  Hall 
(1952),  (21)  Hunter  Hall  (1953),  (22)  Sessums  Cleveland  Hall  (1964), 
(23)  Benedict  Hall  (1963),  (24)  McCrady  Hall  (1964),  (25)  Courts 
Hall  (1965),  (26)  Trezevant  Hall  (formerly  New  College  Hall,  1969). 

LIFE  AT  SEWANEE 

Generations  of  students  and  residents  have  attempted  to  set  down 
in  words  a  quality  and  a  style  of  life  considered  by  some  to  be  unique. 
Many  features  of  undergraduate  life  at  Sewanee  are  similar  to  those 
in  small  colleges  across  the  land.  Other  qualities  seem  distinctive. 
Perhaps  a  few  generalities  about  these  features  would  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Students  and  faculty  still  maintain,  to  some  extent,  the  close  ties  and 
friendships  of  earlier  days.  Despite  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the 
older  traditions  students  still  visit  in  faculty  homes  and  are  welcomed 
there. 

The  Order  of  Gownsmen,  founded  in  the  early  years  of  the  Univer- 
sity, continues  to  serve  as  the  upper  house  of  the  student  government, 
and  its  members  wear  gowns  to  classes  and  certain  functions.  Recently 
the  Delegate  Assembly,  whose  members  are  elected  by  all  the  students, 
has  been  added  to  the  older  body  to  form  a  lower  house  for  expressing 
student  opinion.  Both  work  with  faculty  and  administration  to  deal 
with  matters  affecting  student  life. 

The  SUident  Handbook,  published  each  year  by  the  Delegate  As- 
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sembly,  gives  in  detail  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  conduct, 
dress,  residence  halls  and  other  matters  of  concern  to  students.  The 
Handbook  also  includes  sections  on  social  and  honorary  fraternities, 
clubs  and  other  organizations,  and  student  publications.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Dean  of  Students.  Other  publications,  in 
brochure  form,  like  "Sewanee,  the  University  of  the  South,"  "Sewanee, 
Admissions,  Financial  Aid,  The  Educational  Program,  Life  on 
Campus,"  and  "Science  in  a  Liberal  Arts  College,"  give  general  in- 
formation about  the  University  and  its  programs. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  has  offered  since  its 
founding  study  in  subjects  which  have  formed  the  center  of  traditional 
liberal  arts  curriculum  for  many  years.  More  recently  a  limited  num- 
ber of  experiments  in  new  subjects  and  ways  of  approach  have  been 
carried  out.  Degree  requirements,  still  conservative  by  some  standards, 
have  been  made  more  flexible.  Students  who  wish  to  take  leave  for  a 
term  or  a  year  may  now  do  so  with  little  inconvenience.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  study  abroad  may  select  their  course  of  study  from 
a  number  of  programs  for  which  full  credit  is  awarded. 

During  the  summer  several  groups  connected  with  the  University 
hold  sessions  on  the  campus.  The  Summer  School  of  the  College  offers, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  subjects,  several  experimental  courses.  The 
Summer  Science  Institute,  directed  and  taught  by  the  college  faculty, 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching. 
During  June  and  July  the  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center  brings  a 
staff  of  professional  musicians  to  the  campus  tO'  instruct  high  school 
and  college  students.  Faculty  and  students  offer  a  number  of  recitals 
and  concerts  during  the  season. 


ADMISSION 


A  student  wishing  to  seek  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  should  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admissions  to  ob- 
tain the  proper  application  blanks  and  any  detailed  information  which 
may  be  required.  An  application  for  admission  should  preferably  be 
submitted  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  applicant's  last  semester 
in  secondary  school. 

An  applicant  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
directly  from  secondary  school  In  either  of  two  ways: 

1.  By  certificate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  the  results 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test, 
A  certificate  should  show  at  least  15  acceptable  units  of  credit. 

2.  By  examination. 

Usually,  an  applicant  will  submit  a  transcript  of  his  secondary  school 
work  during  his  last  year  in  school,  giving  the  record  of  work  com- 
pleted and  indicating  courses  being  pursued  during  the  senior  year. 
Conditional  admission  may  be  based  upon  this  transcript,  but  final  ad- 
mission will  await  receipt  of  a  transcript  showing  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  secondary  school  course. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  is  more  Interested  in  a  prospective 
student's  general  promise  and  in  the  quality  of  his  work  than  in  the 
completion  of  specifically  required  courses.  But  it  will  give  preference 
to  applicants  who  have  pursued  a  regular  college  preparatory  course  in 
secondary  school.    This  normally  includes  the  following  subjects: 

English,  four  years  Foreign  Language,   ancient  or  modern, 

*Mathematics,  three  or  four  years  two  or  more  years 

History  or  Civics,  one  year  or  more  Natural  Sciences,  one  year  or  more 

*Three  years  of  tollege  preparatory  mathematics  is  considered  the  minimum  prepa- 
ration for  a  student  to  pass  the  required  freshman  mathematics  course  at  Sewanee. 

College  Entrance  Examinations: 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  is  required  to  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  The  College  does  not  require  Achievement  Tests,  but  appli- 
cants who  wish  to  provide  Achievement  Test  results  as  supplementary 
data  may  do  so. 

College  Board  Examinations  are  given  In  centers  throughout  the 
country  In  November,  December,  January,  March,  April,  May,   and 
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July  each  year.  Normally  the  November,  December,  or  January  test 
should  be  taken  during  the  applicant's  senior  year  in  school.  The 
March,  April,  May,  or  July  tests  may  be  taken  during  the  high  school 
junior  year. 

Information  on  College  Board  Examinations  and  application  blanks 
for  the  tests  may  usually  be  obtained  from  the  applicant's  secondary 
school  or  counselor,  or  the  applicant  may  write  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  The  Col- 
lege Board  Bulletin  of  Information,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  persons 
requesting  application  blanks,  lists  testing  centers  throughout  the 
country  and  abroad.  Normally  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be 
taken  at  the  center  nearest  the  applicant's  home  or  school;  a  special 
center  will  be  established  for  any  applicant  living  farther  than  75  miles 
from  a  regular  testing  center  if  application  for  the  establishment  of 
the  special  center  is  made  at  least  five  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
test. 

There  is  a  small  fee  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  The  appropri- 
ate fee  should  be  returned  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
with  the  completed  application  for  the  test,  and  should  not  be  sent  to 
The  University  of  the  South. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  College,  a  student  will  be  required  to  file 
a  report  of  a  physical  examination  and  a  record  of  his  health. 

Certificates. 

Certificates  are  accepted  from  secondary  schools  which  are  accredited 
by  various  regional  associations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  In 
some  instances  certificates  may  be  accepted  from  schools  not  on  these 
lists  whose  work  is  known  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  by  certificate  should  write 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions  for  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  In  by  the 
Principal  of  his  school. 

This  certificate,  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  and  containing 
his  statement  of  recommendation,  should  normally  be  mailed  by  him  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  In  the  appli- 
cant's senior  year.  Applicants  with  superior  records  who  wish  to  re- 
quest early  decision  on  their  applications  and  who  have  already  taken 
the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may  ask  that  the  certifi- 
cate be  sent  at  any  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.     In 
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either  case,  the  certificate  should  show  the  applicant's  record  for  three 
years  and  should  contain  a  complete  list  of  courses  in  progress. 

A  blank  form  for  the  submission  of  a  supplementary  transcript  at 
the  end  of  the  senior  year  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  school. 

The  Early  Decision  Plan: 

In  order  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  many  students  to  file  application 
at  several  colleges  The  University  of  the  South  offers  an  Early  De- 
cision Plan.  The  Plan  is  designed  for  the  student  whose  first  college 
choice  is  The  University  of  the  South  and  whose  secondary  school 
record,  test  scores,  recommendations,  and  extracurricular  activities 
indicate  that  he  is  an  excellent  applicant.  By  satisfactorily  fulfilling 
the  admission  requirements  the  well-qualified  student  may  receive 
favorable  action  on  his  application  by  November  15  of  his  senior  year. 

Procedure: 

The  student  applying  for  early  decision  should  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Indicate  by  letter  that  he  is  applying  for  early  decision,  that  The 
University  of  the  South  is  his  first  choice,  and  that  he  will  not  apply 
to  any  other  college  until  a  decision  is  reached  under  this  plan. 

2.  Present  all  credentials  necessary  for  admission  and,  if  applicable, 
for  financial  aid  (including  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Service)  to  The  University  of  the  South  no 
later  than  November  1.  If  all  necessary  information  has  not  been 
received  by  this  date,  the  University  does  not  guarantee  a  decision 
under  the  Early  Decision  Plan. 

3.  Fulfill  all  testing  requirements  not  later  than  the  summer  follow- 
ing the  junior  year.  The  July  test  date  prior  to  the  senior  year  is  the 
last  scheduled  testing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
that  will  assure  the  candidate  consideration  under  this  program. 

4.  If  successful,  the  applicant  must  confirm  his  acceptance  by  De- 
cember 1  with  payment  of  the  non-returnable  reservation  fee  of 
^100.00. 

Under  this  Plan  The  University  of  the  South  agrees  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  To  reach  a  decision  on  admission  and  on  financial  aid,  If  appli- 
cable, by  November  15. 

2.  If  a  definite  decision  of  acceptance  or  rejection  Is  not  reached  by 
December  1,  the  University  will  notify  the  student  that  his  applica- 
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tion  will  receive  unbiased  consideration  under  the  regular  admissions 
procedure,  and  that  he  is  free  to  make  application  to  other  colleges. 
These  students  will  be  urged  to  retake  the  required  tests  and  to  submit 
a  transcript  of  their  first  semester  grades  received  during  their  senior 
year. 

3  Not  to  require  the  accepted  candidate  who  commits  himself  to 
matriculate  and  who  pays  the  reservation  fee  to  take  additional  ad- 
missions tests. 

All  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Early  Decision  Plan  should  be  directed 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  The  University  of  the  South,  Sewa- 
nee,  Tennessee  37375. 

Admissk>n  by  Examination:  »      '  , 

Students  desiring,  or  required  to  take,  entrance  examinations  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  should  communicate  with  the 
Director  of  Admissions  as  early  as  possible  before  the  date  of  entrance. 
Preferably,  this  should  be  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  preceding  the  date 
of  entrance. 

Advanced  Placement: 

Advanced  placement  may  be  granted  to  entering  students  who,  in 
certain  courses,  pass  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Tests.  This  advanced  placement  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  In  some  instances, 
college  credit  may  accompany  advanced  placement;  see  page  S3. 

Advanced  Standing : 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  which  are  members  of  their 
regional  educational  associations  should  show  detailed  evidence  of  the 
work  done  there  in  the  form  of  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  at- 
tended. On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  or  on  the  evidence  of  examina- 
tions, transfer  credit  will  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College.  Normally,  credit  is  granted  in  all  college  level  work  of  a 
liberal  nature  in  which  the  student  has  made  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  must  meet,  upon  en- 
trance, the  requirements  demanded  of  our  own  students.  Since  the 
College  requires  two  years  of  residence  for  a  degree,  no  transfer  stu- 
dent may  be  admitted  into  the  senior  year  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 


Sewanee  is  committed  to  the  proposal  that  insofar  as  possible  no  stu- 
dent whose  application  for  admission  is  accepted  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  Sewanee  because  of  financial  need.  To  that  end, 
Sewanee  administers  more  than  ^600,000  in  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents each  year.  In  the  1971-72  academic  year,  42  percent  of  the 
student  body  received  financial  aid. 

Financial  aid  at  Sewanee  is  based  on  the  student's  and  his  family's 
need.  Parents  are  asked  to  complete  the  Parent's  Confidential  State- 
ment and  to  send  it  to  the  appropriate  address  of  College  Scholarship 
Service.  (The  PCS  may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school  guidance 
office.)  They  are  also  asked  to  complete  a  Sewanee  Financial  Aid 
Application. 

Financial  aid  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  these  two  forms. 
To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  funds,  awards  are  made  in  "pack- 
ages" of  gift,  loan,  and  work.  The  family's  financial  situation  is  evalu- 
ated each  year,  and  the  amount  of  aid  and  its  proportions  may  vary 
depending  upon  the  student's  academic  eligibility,  amount  of  need, 
and  availability  of  funds. 

Available  sources  must  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
the  maximum  number  of  students  needing  assistance  with  help  they  re- 
quire to  supply  the  difference  between  student  and  family  contributions 
and  the  cost  of  a  year  at  Sewanee.  If  applicants  treat  Sewanee  aid  as 
"How  little  do  I  need?"  rather  than  "How  much  can  I  get?",  funds 
will  be  found  for  most  applicants  who  prove  need. 

Additional  information  on  financial  aid  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  or  by  checking  the  appropriate  box  on  the 
card  requesting  application  materials. 


THE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


DEGREES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  liberal  arts  studies  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry. 
A  special  summer  program,  not  described  in  this  catalogue,  is  designed 
for  secondary  teachers  of  science  and  leads  to  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES 

A  minimum  of  125  semester  hours  and  120  quality  credits  is  required 
for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Each  candidate  will  spend  two  years  in  resi- 
dence, including  the  final  year,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree.  A 
student  must  offer  the  following: 

A.  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

I.  Three  courses  from  the  following,  at  least  one  from  each  group: 

(a)  English  literature. 

(b)  Literature  in  a  foreign  language  at  the  third-year  level  or  beyond. 
Notes: 

1.  Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  a  year  of  English  literature  and 
the  completion  of  two  languages  through  the  second  year  level. 

2.  For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  this  requirement  is  modified 
to  a  year  of  English  literature  and  the  completion  of  one  language  through  the 
second-year  level.     All  other  requirements  are  the  same. 

II.  Tliree  courses  from  among  the  following,  at  least  one  in  each  group: 

(a)  Experimental  sclen'ce. 

(b)  Mathematics. 
Notes: 

1.  If  only  one  course  In  mathematics  is  taken,  a  semester  of  physics  or  chemistry 
is  required. 

2,  In  psychology  and  forestry,  the  courses  counted  as  experimental  science  are 
Psychology  103  and  Forestry  100. 

III.  Four  courses  from   a^ong:     history,   economics,   and  political   science;   not   more 
than  two  from  any  one  department. 
Notes: 

1.  In  history,  only  courses  at  the  100  level  are  accepted. 

2.  Economics  loi  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  that  department. 
IV.  Two  courses  in  philosophy  and  religion,  including  at  least  one  In  religion. 

Notes: 

1.  Philosophy  loi  Is  the  only  course  counted  toward  this  requirement. 

2.  Religion  iii  Is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  that  department. 
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V.  One  course  in  fine  arts,  music,  or  drama. 
VI.  A  year  of  physical  education  and  a  course  in  library  science. 
Notes  : 

1.  Credit  in  physical  education  is  given  througn  at  most  four  semesters. 

2.  The  library  science  course  is  offered  to  all  beginning  students  by  examination. 
General  Notes: 

1.  Tlie  faculty  expects  that  all  prescribed  courses,  except  the  final  course  In 
foreign  literature,  shall  have  been  completed  by  a  student  before  the  beginning 
of  his  fourth  year 

2.  The  prescribed  courses  shall  be  taken  and  passed  at  the  University  of  the 
South  by  all  except  transfer  students.  Exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  head  concerned.  The 
exception  for  transfer  students  applies  only  to  courses  taken  before  admission  to 
the  University  of  the  South. 

3.  Every  course  'may  be  taken  by  examination  for  credit  on  a  pass-fail  basis, 
subject  to  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

4.  A  student  who  has  completed  two  or  more  years  of  a  language  m  secondary 
school  will  not  receive  hours  credit  for  the  first  semester  of  that  language  at 
Sewanee.  He  may  choose  to  take  the  first  semester  for  quality  credits  only. 
He  vnW  receive  both  hours  credit  and  quality  credits  for  all  subsequent  courses. 

B.  THE  MAJOR  SUBJECT 

1.  Candidates  for  a  degree  will  choose  a  major  field  from  among  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Economics,  English,  Fine  Arts,  French,  German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Religion,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 
Each  student  chooses  a  major  subject  by  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year. 

2.  To  be  accepted  as  a  major  in  a  subject,  a  candidate  must  have  maintained  at 
least  a  C  (2.0)  average  in  the  course  already  taken  In  that  subject.  If,  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year,  a  student  in  good  standing  In  the  college  is  not  qualified  to 
major  in  the  subject  he  chooses,  he  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  an  additional 
year  in  the  college;  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  additional  year  he  Is  still  unqualified,  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  register  again. 

3.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  offer  at  least  83  semester  hours  outside  of  his 
major  field. 

4.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  take  a  comprehensive  exammation  In  his  major 
subject.  To  be  eligible  for  this  examination,  he  must  have  maintained  at  least  a 
C  (2.0)   average  in  his  major  courses. 

C.  DEGREES  WITH  HONORS 

A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  degree  requirements  -mth.  a  general  grade  point 
average  of  3.75  will  receive  his  degree  Summa  cum  Laudr.  A  student  with  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.50  will  receive  his  degree  Magna  cum  Laude.  A  student  with  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.25  will  receive  his  degree  cum  Laude. 

In  addition,  a  student  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  special  recognition  by  the  faculty 
in  the  department  of  his  major  subject.  Such  a  student  will  receive  his  degree  with 
honors   in   that  subject. 
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GENERAL  ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

1.  GRADING  SYSTEM  AND  STUDENT 
CLASSIFICATION 

The  work  of  students  in  College  courses  is  graded  according  to  the 
following  system:  the  grade  A  means  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  average; 
D,  passing;  F,  failing;  I,  incomplete. 

The  grade  I  is  given  only  when  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  work 
of  a  course  for  legitimate  and  unavoidable  reasons.  This  grade  must 
be  removed  within  one  week  after  the  examination,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  to  grant  dispensation. 

Averages  are  computed  in  grade  points.  Each  semester  hour  of 
academic  credit  with  the  grade  A  carries  with  it  four  grade  points;  each 
hour  with  the  grade  B,  three  grade  points;  each  hour  with  the  grade 
C,  two  grade  points;  each  hour  with  the  grade  D,  one  grade  point. 

Class  standing  and  eligibility  for  graduation  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  semester  hours  and  the  number  of  quality  credits  a  student 
has  earned.  Each  semester  hour  with  the  grade  A  carries  with  it  three 
quality  credits;  each  hour  with  the  grade  B,  two  quality  credits;  each 
hour  with  the  grade  C,  one  quality  credit. 

A  Freshman  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  24  hours  of  credit  or 
fewer  than  18  quality  credits. 

A  Sophomore  has  at  least  24  hours  and  at  least  18  quality  credits. 

A  Junior  has  at  least  60  hours  and  at  least  54  quality  credits. 

A  Senior  has  at  least  92  hours  and  at  least  86  quality  credits. 

A  Special  Student  is  one  who  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege is  admitted  to  certain  courses  without  being  required  to  present 
the  full  entrance  requirements  or  to  carry  the  number  of  courses  pre- 
scribed for  regular  students.  Only  students  twenty-one  years  old  or 
older  may  be  admitted  as  special  students.  Work  done  by  a  special 
student  will  not  count  toward  a  degree  unless  such  a  student  is  ac- 
corded regular  standing. 

2.  ACADEMIC  PROGRESS 

All  students  except  first-semester  freshmen  will  be  required  to  pass 
three  courses  each  semester,  each  course  carrying  three  or  more  hours 
of  semester  credit,  except  that  a  sixth-  or  seventh-semester  student  may 
be  permitted  to  re-enroll  if  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  graduate 
with  his  class  by  carrying  twelve  hours  per  semester.    A  first-semester 
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freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  two  courses,  each  course  carry- 
ing three  or  more  hours  credit.  A  student  whose  only  previous 
college  experience  is  a  single  summer-school  term  will  be  consid- 
ered a  first-semester  freshman.  Students  with  more  college  experience, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  credits  earned,  will  not  be  considered  first- 
semester  freshmen.  Semester  hours  and  quality  credits  earned  in  sum- 
mer school  are  considered  as  having  been  earned  during  the  preceding- 
academic  year. 

To  be  eligible  to  re-enroll  the  following  year: 

A  first-year  freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  18  se- 
mester hours  and  to  accumulate  not  fewer  than  IS  quality  credits  for 
the  academic  year. 

A  second-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24 
semester  hours  for  tlie  academic  year  and  to  have  accumulated  not 
fewer  than  39  quality  credits. 

A  third-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24  se- 
mester hours  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  accumulated  not  fewer 
than  69  quality  credits. 

A  fourth-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24  se- 
mester hours  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  accumulated  not  fewer 
than  109  quality  credits. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  requirements  will  be  suspended  for 
one  semester.  If,  after  a  period  of  suspension,  a  student  makes  formal 
application  and  is  re-admitted,  he  will  be  required  either  to  earn  not 
fewer  than  twenty-five  quality  credits  a  year  or  to  meet  the  standard 
for  each  stage  of  academic  residence.  A  student  who  has,  for  academic 
reasons,  been  suspended  for  a  semester  may  apply  for  re-admission 
after  the  end  of  the  semester  of  suspension. 

3.  DROPPING  COURSES 

A  student  may  drop  a  course  only  with  the  written  approval  of  his 
advisor.  After  the  first  week  of  classes  he  must  also  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  consultation  with  his  instructor 
will  be  assumed.    The  conditions  are  listed  below: 

(1)  A  course  dropped  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  classes  will  not 
be  entered  on  the  student's  record. 

(2)  Except  for  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  College,  a  course 
dropped  after  the  fourth  week  of  classes  but  before  two  weeks  after 
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midsemester  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record  with  the  mark 
of  "WP".    Such  a  mark  will  be  counted  as  a  grade  of  D. 

For  the  same  period,  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  College  will 
receive  a  mark  of  "W",  which  is  not  counted  as  a  grade. 

(3)  A  course  dropped  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  midsemester 
date  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record  with  the  mark  of  "WF", 
and  will  count  as  a  grade  of  F. 

(4)  Exceptions  may  be  made,  under  compelling  circumstances,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Degrees  Committee. 

PASS-FAIL  COURSES 

Juniors  and  seniors  may  take  one  course  each  semester  on  a  pass- 
fail  basis.  Courses  available  in  this  fashion  are  designated  in  the  sche- 
dule of  classes,  but  the  permission  of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained 
in  advance.  No  required  course  may  be  taken  pass-fail.  After  the  first 
week  of  the  semester,  students  may  not  shift  to  or  from  the  usual  sys- 
tem of  grading.  A  few  courses  in  the  College  are  offered  on  a  pass-fail 
basis  only,  but  these  are  not  restricted  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  will 
not  affect  a  student's  eligibility  to  take  other  courses  on  this  basis. 
The  grade  "pass"  or  "fail"  does  not  affect  the  grade  point  average  and 
does  not  award  quality  points. 

It  is  also  possible  to  pass  any  course  in  the  College  by  examination 
on  a  pass-fail  basis.  This  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  instructor 
and  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

5.  STUDENT-INITIATED  COURSES 

During  the  second  semester  of  each  year,  as  many  as  three  special 
courses  may  be  offered  based  upon  proposals  by  students  during  the 
first  month  of  the  preceding  semester.  Students  may  request  courses 
in  inter-departmental  or  extra-departmental  areas  of  study  as  well  as 
courses  of  a  clearly  departmental  nature.  Proposals  are  to  be  given 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

If  the  course  requested  is  offered,  all  students  who  request  it  will 
be  expected  to  register  for  it  except  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
All  courses  to  be  offered  in  this  manner  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
faculty. 

6.  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Students  intending  to  take  work  during  a  summer  session  of  another 
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institution  must  first  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  both  per- 
mission to  attend  and  approval  of  the  specific  courses  to  be  taken.  Only 
courses  in  which  a  student  obtains  a  grade  of  C  or  better  will  be  trans- 
ferred for  credit  to  the  University  of  the  South. 

PREMEDIGAL  AND  PREDENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Entrance  requirements  vary  considerably  from  one  medical  or  dental 
school  to  another,  and  a  preprofessional  student  should  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  requirements  of  the  schools  in  which  he  is  interested™  As 
soon  as  a  student  becomes  interested  in  a  career  in  medicine  or  den- 
tistry he  should  register  with  the  Premedical  Advisory  Committee  and 
should  report  once  each  semester  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  to 
review  his  academic  progress.  FAILLTRE  TO  REGISTER  WITH 
THE  COMMITTEE  WILL  BE  NOTED  IN  LETTERS  OF  EVAL- 
UATION. 

Required  courses  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  and  should  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  The  following  are  minimum 
requirements  for  over  half  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada:  general  biology  or  zoology;  general  chemistry  and  or- 
ganic chemistry;  English  composition  or  literature;  general  physics. 

The  more  selective  schools  either  require  or  highly  recommend  some 
of  the  following  additional  courses:  advanced  biology,  quantitative 
chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  calculus,  psychology  or  sociology. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  premedical  students  are  expected  to 
complete  the  general  requirements  of  the  College  and  the  requirements 
of  their  major  department. 

Premedical  and  predental  students  in  the  College  who  plan  to  take 
any  of  their  preprofessional  courses  at  another  institution  must  con- 
sult the  head  of  the  department  offering  corresponding  courses  here. 
The  department  head,  the  Premedical  Advisory  Committee,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  College  will  approve  such  courses  when  they  are  com- 
parable to  those  offered  here.  When  students  take  such  courses  with- 
out prior  approval,  the  Premedical  Advisory  Committee  will  note  In 
its  letters  of  recommendation  that  It  cannot  evaluate  a  student's  prep- 
aration in  the  subjects. 
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A  suggested  sequence  of  courses  for  premedical  and  predental  stu- 
dents: 

Flrst  Year  Second  Year 

Chemistry  or  Physics  Chemistry  or  Physics 

Mathematics  Biology 

Enghsh  Language 

History  Political  Science  or  Economics 

Language  ^  Philosophy 

Physical  Education  Physical  Education 

Third  Year  Foitrth   Year 

Language  Advanced  Science 

Religion  Electives 

Advanced  Science 
Elettives 
(Organic  chemistry  must  be  completed  before  the  senior  year) 

ENGINEERING  PROGRAM 

There  has  been  concern  among  our  nation's  educators  and  industrial 
leaders  over  the  limited  number  of  courses  provided  in  liberal  arts  in 
the  four-year  curriculum  offered  by  technical  schools  to  students  in 
various  branches  of  engineering. 

With  the  hope  of  broadening  the  engineering  student's  outlook  and 
educational  background,  The  University  of  the  South  has  entered 
into  agreement  with  Columbia  University,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  New  York  University  for  the  cooperative  education  of 
students  in  engineering.  We  have  an  informal  arrangement  with  ten 
other  leading  engineering  schools  whereby  a  student  may  pursue  a 
similar  program  leading  to  the  dual  degree.  Under  these  plans  the 
student  will  attend  The  University  of  the  South  for  three  years 
during  which  time  he  will  take  courses  in  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences  while  obtaining  an  adequate  foundation  in  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, and  chemistry.  At  the  end  of  his  third  year  at  Sewanee,  if  he  has 
met  the  course  requirements  and  has  maintained  a  satisfactory  overall 
average,  he  will  transfer  to  the  engineering  school  of  his  choice,  where 
he  will  concentrate  in  his  chosen  field  of  engineering  for  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  combined  five-year  course,  the  student  will  receive 
from  Sewanee  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  while  at  the  same  time 
receiving  an  appropriate  degree  in  engineering  from  the  engineering 
school. 

Some  schools  of  architecture  now  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
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importance  of  a  background  of  civil  engineering  for  a  few  architects 
and  are  preparing  to  meet  that  need.  Some  medical  schools  have  also 
recently  shown  a  keen  interest  in  getting  students  with  a  background 
in  engineering. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  prospective  engineer  consult  a 
member  of  the  Combined  Engineering  Plan  Committee  before  registra- 
tion his  freshman  year.  The  number  of  required  courses  and  pre- 
professional  courses  is  so  great  that  careful  planning  of  the  academic 
program  is  necessary  from  the  beginning.  The  student  should  choose 
an  adviser  from  this  committee.  In  general,  all  pre-engineers  should 
take  a  foreign  language.  Mathematics  151-152,  and  either  Physics  101- 
102  or  Chemistry  101-102  during  the  first  year  in  college.  Physics  is 
preferable  to  chemistry  the  first  year  for  all  except  those  who  plan 
to  become  chemical  engineers. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Professor  Hedgepeth^  Lt.  Col.,  USAF 

Assistant  Professor  Johnston^  Capt.,  USAF 

General  Information: 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  is  the  academic  department 
established  by  the  University  and  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  teach 
the  courses  prescribed  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  produce  officers  of  ap- 
propriate quality  to  satisfy  Air  Force  officer  requirements.  This  is 
achieved  by  providing  selected  students  the  education  and  training 
required  to  qualify  for  a  commission  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  head  of  the  department  is  an  Air  Force  officer  who  is  desig- 
nated by  the  University,  in  coordination  with  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  as  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  He  is  also  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  detachment.  The  officers  and  airmen  on  his 
staff  are  members  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

A  two-year  program  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Graduates 
of  the  program  receive  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Applications  should  be  made  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 
All  applicants  must  pass  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test,  an  Air 
Force  physical  examination,  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  point  average, 
and  be  of  sound  moral  charcter. 

If  selected  for  the  program,  the  applicant  will  attend  a  six-week 
summer  training  camp  during  the  summer  prior  to  the  junior  year. 

Selective  Service  Deferment: 

All  members  of  the  Professional  Officer  Course  are  given  a  special 
selective  service  classification  which  exempts  them  from  military  ser- 
vice until  completion  of  the  course. 

Flying  and  Flying  Training: 

All  cadets  are  offered  at  least  one  opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
orientation  flight  to  an  Air  Force  base.  Cadets  are  authorized  to  travel 
by  Air  Force    aircraft   on   a    space-available    basis.     Those   who    are 
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qualified  for  Air  Force  pilot  training  receive  36^2  hours  of  flight  in- 
struction at  a  local  flying  school  during  their  senior  year.  This  train- 
ing will  satisfy  the  FAA  requirements  for  a  private  pilot's  license. 

Books   and  Uniforms: 

All  textbooks  and  uniforms  are  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  student. 

Professional  Officer  CoimsE 
(Junior  AND  Senior  Years) 

301-302.     Growth  and   Development   of  Aerospace   Power. 

A,  two-semester  study  of  the  nature  of  war;  development  of  aerospace  power  in  the 
United  States;  mission  and  organization  of  the  Defense  Department;  Air  Force  con- 
aepts,  doctrine,  and  employment;  astronautics  and  space  operations,  and  the  future 
development  of  aerospace  power.  Includes  the  United  States'  Space  programs, 
vehicles,  systems,  and  problems  in  space  exploration.  Three  class  hours  a  week.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester). 

401-402.     The  Professional  Officer. 

A  two-semester  study  of  professionalism,  leadership,  and  management  .  Includes  the 
meaning  of  professionalism,  professional  responsibilities,  the  military  justice  system, 
leadership  theory,  functions  and  practices,  management  principles  and  functions, 
problem  solving  and  management  tools,  practices,  and  controls.  Three  class  hours 
a  week.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Yeatman 

Professor  Owen 

Professor  Foreman 

Associate  Professor  Ramseur 

The  Department  of  Biolog}^  requires  for  a  major  31  semester  hours 
plus  a  minimum  of  two  semester  hours  of  seminar  and  one  semester 
hour  of  tutorial.  Additional  requirements  are:  one  year  of  chemistry, 
one  year  of  physics,  and  one  year  of  mathematics,  one  semester  of 
which  must  be  calculus.  A  few  medical  schools  and  some  graduate 
school  programs  require  a  year  of  calculus.  The  foreign  language  re- 
quirement for  the  B.A.  degree  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  two  and 
a  half  years  of  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  a  student  expecting  to  take  graduate  work  in  biology  have  two 
years  of  German  and  two  years  of  either  French  or  Spanish. 
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For  a  first-year  student  who  plans  to  major  in  biology,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Chemistry  101-102  or  Biology  101  and  102  or  103  or  104  or  202 

Mathematics  101  and  102  or  104 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  101-102 

History  101-102 

English  101-102 

AFROTC  or  Physical  Education 

Biology  101  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  biology. 

For  2  major  in  biology  a  student  must  take  the  following  courses 
which  are  required  for  the  degree:  Biology  103,  201-203,  Biology  205 
or  206,  and  Biology  301. 

100.  Biology  for  Nonscientists. 

A  historical  and  critical  approach  to  scientific  methodology  and  philosophy  followed 
by  a  survey  of  evolution  theories  and  their  application  to  human  problems.  This 
course  may  be  taken  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  science  requirements  of  the  College, 
but  it  doe?  not  satisfy  requirements  for  a  biology  major.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  twp  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Foreman. 

101.  Principles  of  Biology. 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  cells  and  tissues,  mitosis,  meiosis,  genetics,  evolution, 
and  ecology  of  plants  and  animals.  Includes  photosynthesis,  respiration,  digestion, 
DNA,  and  RNA.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)      Staff. 

102.  General  Zoology. 

An  eler/ientary  survey  of  selected  animal  phyla.  Emphasis  is  on  life  'cycles  and 
the  evolution  of  social  organization.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Foreman. 

103.  General  Botany. 

A  study  of  flowering  plant  structures  and  functions,  and  a  phylogenetic  survey  of 
the  plant  kingdom.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)      Mr.  Ramseur. 

104.  Experimental  Zoology. 

A  study  cf  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  representative  species  of  the 
major  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  laboratory  consists  of  independent  study; 
experiments  In  population  biology  and  animal  behavior.  Lectures,  three  hours.  Credit, 
four  hours.)     Mr.  Owen. 

201  and  203.    Developmental  Anatomy. 

An  integrated  two  semester  embryology  and  comparative  chordate  anatomy  course. 
Includes  gametogenessi,  fartilization,  cleavage,  and  ontogeny  and  phylogeny  of  organs 
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of  vertebrates,  taken  up  by  s^^stems.     Lectures,  three  hours;   laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours.)      Mr.  Yeatman. 

202.    Invertebrate  Zoology. 

An  advanced  course  on  classification,  morphology,  embryology,  and  ecology  of  all 
the  invertebrate  phyla.  Emphasis  is  on  marine  invertebrates.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Yeatman. 

204.  Parasitology. 

An  introduction  to  animal  parasites,  covering  the  morphology,  distribution,  and 
extent  of  parasitism,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  host-parasite  relationship. 
Lectures,  two  hours;   laboratory,  four  hours.     1973-74  ^^<^  alternate  years,     (Credit, 

four  hours.)     Mr.  Owen. 

205.  Systematic  Botany. 

A  study  of  ferns  and  seed  plants,  including  the  collection  and  Identification  of 
representative  families.  Prerequisite  Biology  103.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Ramseur. 

206.  Plant  Ecology. 

A  study  of  plants  and  their  interaction  with  the  environment,  with  an  emphasis  on 
energy  flow  and  plant  succession.  The  deciduous  forest  Is  compared  with  the  northern 
coniferous  forest.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Mr.  Ramseur. 

301.     Genetics. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity  of  plants  and  animals.  Emphasis  Is  on  bio- 
chemical genetics  and  population  genetics.  The  use  of  a  computer  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  course.  Laborator}*  consists  of  selected  experiments  In  Drosophila  genetics. 
Lectures,  three  hours:  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr  Owen. 

303.     Evolution. 

A  study  of  organic  evolution,  including  the  history  of  the  theories  of  evolution,  evi- 
dences of  evolution,  and  theories  of  the  mechanisms  involved.  Lectures,  three  hours. 
1974-75  and  alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Owen. 

307-308.    Biology  Seminar. 

A  weekly  meeting  with  a  biology  staflF  member.  Current  literature  or  assigned 
topics  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  Required  of  Biology  majors.  (Credit,  one  hour 
each  semester.)     Staff. 

316.     Philosophy  of  Science. 

An  examination  of  the  assumptions  underlying  scientific  discourse  and  of  the  mean- 
ings of  scientific  conclusions.      (Credit,  one  rour.)      Mr.  E.  McCrady. 

320.    Vertebrate  Physiology. 

A  survey  of  vertebrate  functional   adaptions   to   various   habitats   of   the   biosphere 
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emphasizing  the  evolution  of  homeostatic  processes.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  college  chemistry.  Physics  is  recommended. 
(Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Foreman. 

321.    Cellular  Biology. 

A  study  of  functional  organization  at  the  cellular  level,  with  emphasis  on  regulatory 
interactions  between  nucleus  and  cystoplasm.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  college  chemistry.  Organic  chemistry  is  recom- 
mended.    (Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Foreman. 

350.     Radioisotope  Techniques. 

This  course  is  offered  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Physics.  The  first  half 
consists  of  the  study  of  the  interaction  of  various  types  of  radiation  with  matter,  the 
techniques  of  detection  and  counting.  The  second  half  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  the  living  system.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Owen. 

401-402.    Senior  Tutorial. 

A  weekly  meeting  with  a  biology  staff  member  to  review  for  comprehensive  exami- 
nation or  to  do  a  research  project.     (Credit,  one,  two,  or  three  hours.)     Staff. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable,  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

291.     Comparative  Literature. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  expression  of  modern  consciousness  and  its  esthetic 
implications  in  selected  works  of  representative  authors.  Kafka,  Lagerkvist,  Pavese, 
Sartre,  Camus,  lonesco,  Graham  Greene,  A.  Miller,  Solzhenitsyn,  Yasunari  Kawabata 
anK)ng  others  will  be  studied  in  translation.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     Mrs.  Schaefer. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Camp 

Professor  Guenther 

Associate  Professor  Lowe 

Mr.  Bordley 

Entering  students  who  may  become  chemistry  majors  should  discuss 
their  plans  with  chemistry  faculty  members  during  orientation.  They 
should  take  French,  German,  or  Russian  as  their  foreign  language  the 
first  year. 
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Minimum  Major  Requirements:  A.  Intensive  major  In  Chemistry: 
101-102,  201-202,  211-312,  324,  423-424,  410.  Mathematics  152  or 
equivalent  level  of  calculus.    Physics  101-102. 

B.  Broad  Chemistry  Major:  For  students  aiming  at  medicine  and 
technologies  requiring  both  chemistry  and  broad  scientific  background. 
101-102,  201-202,  305,  322,  410.  Two  semesters  in  calculus.  Eight 
hours  each  in  biology  and  physics.  Twelve  hours  additional  advanced 
science  approved  by  the  chemistry  department. 

Chemistry  101-102  is  prerequisite  to  all  chemistry  courses  except  106. 

101-102.     General  Chemistry. 

An  elementary  study  of  the  composition,  interactions,  and  structure  of  chemical 
substances.  Relationship  to  and  distinction  between  experimental  data  and  theoretical 
concepts  are  stressed.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratorj"-,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester.)     Staff. 

106.     Physical  Science  and  Man. 

Technology  and  the  quality  of  life;  biochemistry  and  the  nature  of  life.  Satisfies 
the  physical  science  requirement.  Papers,  discussion,  and  laboratory  projects  for  the 
non-scientist.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
May  be  taken  without  laboratory  with  permission  of  Instructor,  for  three  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Guenther. 

110.     Biomedical  Applications  of  Chemistry. 

A  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  relation- 
ship of  chemistry  to  biology  and  medicine.  One  weekly  meeting.  Students  must  be 
registered  in  chemistry  loi  in  order  to  receive  credit.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Mr.  Fore- 
man and  Mr.  Lowe. 

201-202.     Organic  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  nomenclature  and  the  properties  of  the  most  Important  classes  of 
organic  compounds,  of  electronic  concepts  of  molecular  structure  and  reaction  mechan- 
isms, and  of  stereochemical  models  of  physiologically  active  substances.  Lectures, 
three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)   Mr.  Lowe. 

305.     Separations  and  Measurements. 

Equilibria,  separations,  Identifications,  and  determinations  In  some  Important  sys- 
tems. Laboratory  Investigations  of  milk  contents:  fat,  sugar,  protein,  amino  acids, 
and  inorganic  Ions.  A  briefer  survey  than  31 1-3 12,  with  more  organic  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours.)     Mr.  Guenther. 

305A.     Additional  Laboratory  projects  for  majors  taking  305. 

I  Laboratory,  three  hours    (Credit,  one  hour.)     Mr.  Guenther. 
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306.  Biochemistry. 

Topics  from  representative  areas  of  biochemistry  are  studied.  These  include  pro- 
tein structure,  reaction  mechanisms  of  enzymes  and  coenzymes,  metabolic  pathways 
and  control  mechanisms,  and  special  topics  chosen  and  presented  by  students  in  the 
class.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  202  and  one  year  of  biology.  Lectures,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Lowe. 

307.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis. 

The  purification  and  identification  of  organic  compounds,  together  with  problem 
solving  and  the  use  of  the  library  in  work  related  to  laboratory  assignments.  In- 
terpretation of  infra-red  and  NMR  spectra  is  stressed.  Conference,  one  hour; 
laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Camp. 

311.  Quantitative  Chemistry  L 

The  lectures  present  the  mathematics  of  solution  equihbria.  In  the  laboratory, 
methods  of  chemical  measurement,  mainly  volumetric,  are  practiced  and  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  equilibria  in  acid-base,  precipitation,  and  oxidation-reduction  re- 
actions in  solution.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory, 
six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Guenther.    Not  offered  in  1972-73. 

312.  Quantitative  Chemistry  II. 

A  study  of  measurements,  separations,  and  equilibria  in  gases  and  liquids,  treating 
especially  extractions,  chromatography,  ion  exchange,  and  complexing  methods.  Pre- 
requisite Chemistry  311.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)     Mr.  Guenther.    Not  offered  in  1972-73. 

322.     Physical  Chemistry  I. 

An  Introduction  to  physical  chemistry.  The  main  topics  are  real  gases,  thermo- 
dynamics, chemical  kinetics,  and  nuclear  themistry.  Applications  are  directed  toward 
solutions  and  biochemistry.  Including  phase  diagrams,  electrochemical  cells,  colligative 
properties  (osmosis),  and  enzymes.  Lab  includes  work  with  Instruments,  including 
the  computer.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  305  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  Physics  101-102  or  103-104.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.)     Mr.  Bordley. 

324.    Physical  Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  322  for  students  concurrently  taking  Chemistry  312.  Lab  is  coordinated 
with  Chemistry  312  Lab.     Lectures,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

406.    Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Structural,  molecular  orbital,  and  thermodynamc  concepts  are  applied  to  Interpret- 
ing the  properties  of  Inorganic  materials.  Prerequisites:  312,  322.  Lecture,  two  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Offered  In  Spring  of  odd-numbered 
years.    Mr.  Guenther. 

408.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

An  intensive  study  of  a  few  selected  topics  In  organic  chemistry.  (Credit,  two 
hours.)     Mr.  Camp. 
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410.    Seminar. 

Senior  majors  participate  in  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics  of  current  chemical 
interest.  Seminar  meetings  are  open  to  all  interested  students,  and  all  chemistry- 
majors  are  expected  to  attend.     (Credit,  one  hour.)     Staff. 

423.  Physical  Chemistry  II. 

Chemical  Quantum  Mechanics  and  Spectroscopy.  Applications  include  uses  of 
symmetry,  the  hydrogen  atom,  atomic  and  molecular  orbltals,  and  the  theory,  practice, 
and  instrumentation  of  spectroscopy.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  322  or  324.  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)     Mr.  Bordley. 

424.  Physical  Chemistry  III.       (4  hours). 

Topics  include  statistical  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory,  structure  of  solids,  and 
some  special  topic  agreed  upon  by  the  class  and  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Chemistr>^ 
423.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Mr.  Bord- 
ley. 

451,  452,  453,  and  454.     Research. 

Qualified  juniors  and  seniors  may  do  research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of 
the  chemistry  departm.ent.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  one  to 
four  hours  each  semester.)     Staff, 


CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Turlington 

Professor  J.  H.  W.  Rhys 

Assistant  Professor  Binnicker 

Mr.  Seiters 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Greek  and  a  major  in  Latin.  The 
usual  requirements  are:  (a)  In  the  language  of  the  major,  eight  se- 
mester courses  in  addition  to  311  (Prose  Composition)  and  411-412 
(Introduction  to  Linguistics);  (b)  Completion  of  course  202  in  the 
other  of  the  two  languages;  (c)  History  301-302. 

A  student  accepted  as  a  major  in  this  department  will,  at  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year,  be  assigned  a  list  of  books  and  articles,  includ- 
ing ancient  authors  and  modern  works  bearing  on  the  languages,  litera- 
tures, and  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Part  of  the  com- 
prehensive examination  will  be  based  on  these  readings. 

Classical  Studies 
No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required  for  the  following  five 
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courses.    None  of  them  can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  foreign 
language  requirement. 

101.     Classical  Mythology. 

Survey  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  myths  with  selected  readings  in  English 
from  ancient  and  modern  sources,     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

104.     Our  Classical  Heritage. 

A  study  of  selected  aspects  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  contemporary  American  way  of  life  (e.g.,  law,  coinage,  language,  high- 
ways).     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Turlington. 

201.     Classical  Etymology  in  English. 

The  phonological  and  grammatical  principles  which  operate  in  English  words  derived 
frojn  Greek  and  Latin.  As  background  articulatory  phonetics;  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages;  and  the  histories  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  are  discussed. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Turlington. 

203-204.    Classical  Literature  in  Translation. 

Study  of  selected  masterpieces  from  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  English  transla- 
tion.    (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

207-208.    Classical  Archaeology. 

A  study  of  selected  sites  of  importance  in  the  life  and  culture  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
by  a  review  of  four  pre-classical  civilizations,  including  the  Trojan,  Cretan,  and 
Mycenaean.  Discussion  is  supplemented  by  use  of  slides  and  artifacts.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Rhys. 

Greek 

Greek  202  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher 
numbers. 

101-102.    Beginning  Greek. 

Study  of  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Attic  Greek  with  selected  readings.  (Credit,  six 
hours).     Mr.  Binnicker. 

201-202.    Intermediate  Greek. 

One  book  of  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  and  Plato,  Apology  are  read  in  class  with  atten- 
tion to  grammar.  Supplementary  outside  reading.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Turlington. 

301-302.    Homer. 

Selected  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  with  supplementary  reading.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Staff. 

303-304.    Greek  Historians. 

In  303  portions  of  Herodotus  are  read;  in  304,  of  Thucydides.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).    Staff. 
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305-306.    Greek  Lyric  Poets. 

Selected  readings  in  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).    Mr.  Turlington. 

307-308.    Greek  Orators. 

Reading  of  at  least  one  complete  Attic  oration.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  se- 
mester).    Mr.  Rhys. 

311.    Greek  Prose  Composition. 

The  principles  of  prose  composition  and  advanced  grammar.  Written  exercises  are 
assigned  for  each  class  meeting.  Required  of  majors  In  Greek;  open  to  other  quali- 
fied students,     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Turlington. 

401-402.    Greek  Tragedy. 

At  least  one  tragedy  by  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  or  Euripides  is  read  In  class,  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Staff. 

403-404.    Greek  Comedy. 

Reading  of  a  selected  play  each  semester  by  Aristophanes  or  Menander.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Rhys. 

405.    Plato. 

A  study  of  Plato  as  a  writer  of  philosophical  Greek.  (Credit,  three  hours),  Mr. 
Turlington. 

411-412.    Introduction  to  Linguistics. 

The  basic  principles  of  historical  linguistics,  especially  as  applied  to  Greek,  followed 
by  a  history  of  the  Greek  language  as  seen  In  selected  chronoligical  readings.  Re- 
quired of  majors  In  Greek;  open  to  other  students  accepted  by  the  instructor,  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester),    Mr,  Turlington, 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  students  who  offer  an  acceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  Credit  variable  from 
one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated  Indefinitely.    Staff. 

Latin 

Latin  202  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher 
numbers. 

101-102.     Beginning  Latin. 

The  basic  grammar  of  'classical  Latin  with  readings.  Credit  for  loi  withheld  until 
102  is  successfully  completed,  Latin  loi  carries  no  credit  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted two  or  more  years  of  Latin  In  high  school,  (Credit,  sir  hours).  Mr.  Turling- 
ton. 

201-202.    Intermediate  Latin, 

Review  of  basic  grammar  followed  by  readings  from  selected  authors  Including 
Cicero  and  Vergil.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester),    Mr,  Binnlcker, 
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301-302.    Latin  Historians. 

Study  of  Latin  historical  prose  from  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  works 
of  Livy  (301)   and  Tacitus   (302).     (Credit  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

303-304.    Lyric  Poets. 

Study  of  Latin  lyric  poetry  from  the  reading  of  the  poems  of  Catullus  (303)  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace  (304).     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     StaflF. 

305.  Elegiac  Poets. 

A  study  of  Roman  elegy  through  readings  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

306.  Roman  Satire. 

Reading  of  selected  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  (Credit,  .thre,e  .hours).  Mr. 
Binnicker. 

307.  Ovid. 

Reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  Metamorphoses,  Ars  Jmaiofia,  6v  other  works 
of  Ovid.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Binnicker. 

31L    Latin  Prose  Composition. 

The  principles  of  prose  composition  and  advanced  grammar.  Written  exercises  are 
assigned  for  each  class  meeting.  Required  of  majors  in  Latin;  open  to  other  qualified 
students.  .   (.Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Turlington. 

401-402.    Roman  Drama. 

At  least  one  comedy  by  Plautus  or  Terence  or  a  tragedy  by  Seneca  is  read  in  class 
each  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Turlington.  .  •  ■•        > 

403.  Lucretius.  .   . 

A  study  of  Lucretius  as  a  poet  from  the  reading  of  selected  passages  from  De 
Rerum  NaUira.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Binnicker. 

404.  Cicero. 

A  study  of  Cicero  as  seen  in  selections  from  his  various  types  of  writing.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Turlington. 

405.  Medieval  Latin. 

An  introductory  study  of  medieval  Latin  language  and  literature.  Readings  In  a 
variety  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  prose  and  poetry  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
century.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Binnicker. 

406.  Vergil. 

A  study  of  Vergil  through  selected  readings  from  the  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Jennd. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Binnicker.  ■:•:■•■ 
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411-412.    Introduction  to  Linguistics. 

The  basit  principles  of  historical  linguistics,  especially  as  applied  to  Latin,  followed 
by  a  history  of  the  Latin  language  as  seen  in  selected  chronological  readings.  Re- 
quired of  majors  in  Latin;  open  to  other  students  accepted  by  the  instructor.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Turlington. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  students  who  offer  an  acceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  Credit  variable 
from  one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated  Indefinitely.     Staff. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

The  Computer  Science  facility  provides  instruction  on  an  introduct- 
ory level  for  students  as  well  as  programming  support  for  research 
projects.  Where  applicable,  computer  work  is  made  an  integral  part 
of  departmental  offerings.  Languages  available  on  the  12K  NOVA  in- 
clude BASIC,  ALGOL  60,  and  Fortran  IV;  hands-on  use  of  the  hard- 
ware is  emphasized.  Courses  taken  for  credit  are  offered  on  a  pass/fail 
basis  only. 

Workshop  in  BASIC. 

Introduction  to  practical  programming  using  BASIC.  A  single  three-hour  session 
foUowed  by  a  practlcum;  offered  on  demand;  limited  to  six  per  session.  (Credit, 
none).     Mr.  Peyser. 

161.  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Programming  I. 

Introduction  to  data  processing  with  practlcum.  Either  a  Business  Emphasis  (read- 
ings In  applications)  or  a  Scientific  Emphasis  (preparation  of  FORTRAN  IV  pro- 
grams) !may  be  elected.     (Credit,  one  hour).     Mr.  Peyser. 

162.  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Programming  II. 

Programming  in  ALGOL  60  with  practlcum;  Introduction  to  assembler  languages. 
Prerequisite:     161  with  Scientific  Emphasis.     (Credit,  one  hour).     Mr.  Peyser. 


DRAMA 
Mr.  Wilcox 

This  department  offers  basic  courses  in  drama  in  production  and 
supervises  and  co-ordinates  the  work  of  Purple  Masque,  the  theatrical 
activity  of  the  University.  No  major  is  offered.  Students  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  further  study  in  drama  are  urged  to  take  courses  in  Fine 
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Arts  and  Music  and  the  courses  in  dramatic  literature  ofiFered  in  the 
various  language  departments.  Those  interested  in  technical  theatre 
should  also  do  work  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Drama  101  will  meet  the  Fine  Arts  re- 
quirement for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  In  addition,  this  course 
or  its  equivalent  Is  a  prerequisite  for  other  course  work  in  the  depart- 
ment., 

101.  Introduction  to  Theatre. 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  stagecraft,  acting,  and  theatre  history  through 
class  ezercises,  the  study  of  selected  plays,  and  participation  in  University  produc- 
tions.    (Credit,  three  hours.)  Mr.  Wilcox. 

102.  Dramatic  Production. 

Further  study  of  drama  in  production,  with  readings  in  dramatic  literature  and 
theory  and  intensive  work  by  each  student  in  either  acting,  directing,  or  design.  Pre- 
requisite:    loi  or  consent  of  instructor.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Wilcox. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours. 
May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  Mr.  Wilcox. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  Degen 

Associate  Professor  M.  Goodstein 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Schaefer 

Assistant  Professor  Green 

This  department  provides  instruction  for  students  interested  in  un- 
derstanding our  economic  society:  its  development  and  principles,  its 
problems  and  trends,  and  its  public  and  private  institutions.  The 
program  is  designed  to  be  broad  in  nature  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents with  various  career  interests.  Many  majors  go  on  to  graduate 
or  professional  schools,  chiefly  in  economics,  business  administration, 
and  law,  but  also  in  such  fields  as  public  administration,  international 
relations,  medicine,  and  theology. 

A  minimum  of  10  semester  courses,  or  30  semester  hours,  is  normally 
required  of  a  major  in  this  department.  Four  courses  are  prescribed 
for  all  majors:  Economics  101,  305,  301  or  306,  and  401.  Other  courses 
are  recommended  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  individual  Interests  and 
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future  plans.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  who  are  considering  a  major 
in  economics  are  invited  to  discuss  their  interests  with  members  of 
the  department's  faculty. 

All  majors  in  this  department  are  required  to  pass  a  written  com- 
prehensive examination.  In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  an 
oral  examination  will  be  given  to  candidates  for  honors. 

Students  may  satisfy  the  social  science  degree  requirement  by  taking 
Economics  101  plus  one  300  level  course  in  economics,  or  by  taking 
Economics  101  and  a  semester  of  political  science.  Economics  101 
is  normally  -prerequisite  to  all  other  courses,  but  in  exceptional  cases, 
with  the  permission  of  the  department  head,  other  courses  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 

101.     Introduction  to  Economics. 

Essential  concepts  for  understanding  modern  economic  activity  and  economic  issues 
involving  public  policy.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

211.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  reduction  of  data, 
statistical  inference,  correlation  analysis,  index  numbers,  and  time  series.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Schaefer. 

212.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting. 

The  conceptual  nature  and  general  procedures  of  business  accounting;  transactions, 
accounts,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  income  statement;  the  accounting  cycle.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Staff. 

213.  Business  Law. 

The  main  principles  of  business  law:  contracts,  bailments,  negotiable  instruments, 
common  carriers,  insurance,  sales,  wills,  nature  of  legal  remedies.  How  and  when  to 
seek  legal  advice.  Also  listed  as  Political  Science  213.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

301.    Money  and  Banking. 

Historical  and  analytical  study  of  the  American  monetary  and  banking  system,  with 
particular  attention  to  monetary  standards,  commercial  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  monetary  theory.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Degen. 

304.  Labor  Economics. 

History  and  theory  of  the  American  labor  movement;  labor-management  relations; 
governmental  policies  affecting  labor.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Schaefer. 

305.  Microeconomio  Theory. 

The  study  of  consumer,  firm,  and  industry  behavior  and  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
in  output  and  input  markets  and  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Schaefer. 
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306.  MacroeconoKiIc  Theory. 

The  theory  of  economic  growth,  employment,  and  the  price  level,  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Green. 

307.  Income  Distribution,   Poverty,   and   Public  Policy. 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  consequences  of  income  as  it  is  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  and  policies  relating  to  the  poor. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 

315.     Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy. 

The  industrial  structure  of  the  national  economy  and  its  effects  on  the  allocation  of 
resources  nnd  level  of  economic  activity.  Public  policies  in  this  field:  the  economics 
of  the  antitrust  laws.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Green. 

321.  American  Economic  History:  The  Character  of  Economic  Growth. 

A  historical  study  of  how  American  economic  growth  has  occurred  in  terms  of  the 
processes,  institutions,  and  Ideas  involved.  Coverage  extends  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present.    Also  listed  as  History  321.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 

322.  American  Economic  History:  The  Problems  of  Economic  Growth. 

A  historical  study  of  the  economic  problems  that  have  emerged  as  America  has 
grown,  and  their  causes.  Considerable  attention  Is  paid  to  the  history  of  government 
policy  and  its  ideological  background.  Also  listed  as  History  322.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 

331.     Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy. 

The  economic  function  of  government:  allocations  of  resources,  distribution  of  in- 
tome,  stabilization.  Revenue  structure:  federal,  state,  and  local  taxation.  Govern- 
ment expenditure:  the  federal  budget;  criteria  for  evaluating  government  expendi- 
tures: specIfiG  programs.     Fiscal  policy.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Green, 

337.     International  Economics. 

Historical,  Institutional,  and  theoretical  study  of  International  trade,  finance,  and 
the  role  of  government  in  International  economic  relations.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  economy  Is  examined.  International  economic  institutions,  such 
as  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  are  analyzed.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Degen. 

340.    Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics. 

The  mathematical  formulation  of  economic  theorj'-  and  a  study  of  selected  topics 
In  economics  drawn  from  among  linear  programming.  Input-output  analysis,  general 
equilibrhjm  analysis,  growth  models,  and  econometrics.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Schaefer. 

350,    Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

T\\e  major  types  of  economic  systems — capitalism,  socialism,  and  communism—^-  are 
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considered.  The  theory  of  each  system  is  studied.  The  evolution  and  present  opera- 
tion of  the  economics  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  various  other  European  'countries  are  described,  analyzed,  and  compared.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Degen. 

401.    History  of  Economic  Thought. 

A  study  of  the  principal  schools  of  economic  thought,  their  development  and  inter- 
relationship: Mercantillstic,  Physlocratic,  Classical,  Utopian,  Socialist,  Neo-Classical, 
and  Keynesian;  a  brief  consideration  of  other  miscellaneous  schools  of  thought.  Em- 
phasis on  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  J.  S.  Mill,  Marx,  Marshall,  and  Keynes. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Degen. 

404.    Seminar  in  Economic  Development. 

A  study  of  the  revolutionary  changes  taking  place  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  Considers  theories,  policies,  and  problems  of  atcelerating  economic  growth 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Economic,  historical,  political,  and  social  factors 
are  covered.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 

407.    Seminar  in  Urban  Economics. 

Mr.  Green. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours. 
May  be  repeated  indefinitely.    Staff. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Harrison 

^Professor  B.  Rhys 

Professor  Lytle 

Assistant  Professor  Ralston 

Assistant  Professor  Cocke 

Assistant  Professor  Arnold 

Assistant  Professor  Stirling 

Mr.  Reishman 

Mr.  Carlson 

Mr.  Ward 

Mr.  Wilcox 

A  student  majoring  in  English  will  be  required  to  pass  a  written 
comprehensive  examination. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  eighth  semester,  an  English  major  with  an 
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average  of  B  or  better  may  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  honors.  He 
will  be  registered  for  English  452,  will  be  assigned  to  a  tutor,  and  will 
write  an  honors  essay  under  the  direction  of  his  tutor.  A  candidate  for 
honors  will  take  a  one-hour  oral  examination  in  addition  to  the  written 
examination. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  meet  three  hours  a  week  and 
give  three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

101.  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

An  introduction  to  English  literature.  Several  Shakespearean  plays  ehosen  by  the 
individual  instructor  are  discussed  in  the  classroom.  Essays  often  related  to  these 
plays  are  presented  by  the  students.    Staff. 

102.  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

An  introduction  to  English  literature.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  and  a  selection 
of  poetry  by  Milton,  Keats,  and  certain  modern  poets  are  discussed  in  the  classroom. 
Essays  often  related  to  these  poems  are  presented  by  the  students.  Students  also  pre- 
pare a  paper  on  an  English  novel  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.     StaflF. 

201.  World  Masterpieces  of  Literature. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  a  selection  of  classical  Greek  dramas  are  the  focus  of  classroom 
discussion.  The  choice  of  Greek  plays  is  made  by  the  individual  instructor.  The 
Odyssey  by  Homer  is  required  outside  reading  for  this  course.     Staff. 

202.  World  Masterpieces  of  Literature. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  are  the  central  texts  for 
classroom  discussion.  Tolstoy's  Jnna  Karenina  is  required  outside  reading  for  this 
Course.    Staff. 

301.  Shakespeare. 

Close  study  of  several  plays  written  before  i6oo.     Outside  reading.     Mr.  Harrison. 

302.  Shakespeare. 

Study  of  several  plays  after  i6oo.    Mr.  Harrison. 

303.  Romantic  Literature. 

An  introduction  to  English  Romanticism  and  a  close  examination  of  the  poetic 
theory  of  Robert  Bums,  William  Blake,  and  William  Wordsworth.  Tests  and  papers. 
Mr.  Stirling. 

304.  Romantic  Literature. 

A  close  examination  of  the  poetry  and  poetic  theory  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
Lord  Byron,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  John  Keats.    Tests  and  papers.    Mr.  Stirling. 

305.  Victorian  Poetry. 

The    major    poems    of    Alfred    Lord    Tennyson,    Robert    Browning,    and    Matthew 
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Arnold  are  the  central  texts  for  classroom  presentation.  A  more  limited  selection  of 
the  poetry  of  A-:  C  Swinburne,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  G.  M.  Hopkins  is  also  presented. 
Mr.  Reishman.    .. 

306.    Victorian  I*r6se. 

The  Victorian  novel  is  the  focus  of  this  course.  Novels  by  Emily  Bronte,  Charles 
Dickens,  George-  Eliot,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Thomas  Hardy  are  studied  in  detail.  Selec- 
tions from  the  prose  works  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Henry  Newman,  Matthew  Arnold, 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  John  Ruskin  are  read  as  a  commentary  on  the  major  them.es 
of  the  fiction.     Mr.  Reishman. 

.307.    First  ^etnejstsr,:     Contemporary  Fiction. 

The  student  will  be  asked  to  become  acquainted  with  a  critical  nomenclature, 
partly  as  an  aid  to  reading.  The  fiction  to  be  studied,  both  stories  and  novels,  will 
demonstrate  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  various  forms.     Mr.  Lytle. 

308.  Contemporary  Verse. 

.  A  consideration  of  the  major  poets  from   1900  to   1950,  concentrating  in  particular 
on  Yeats  and  Elioj;.    Mr.  Ralston. 

309.  Studies  in  American  Literature  I. 

.  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Melville  (Short  Fiction)  A  brief  discussion 
of:  the   literary   background  of   these  writers   precedes   close   analysis   of  their  works. 

Mr.  Carlson.     ;;,  ;,;        .... 

310.  Studies  in  American  Literature  11. 

Melville  {Moby,  Dick),  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Twain  {Huckleberry  Finn),  Crane 
(The  Red  Badge  of  Courage),  James,  and  selected  works  by  recent  American  writers. 
Mr.  Carlson. 

31 L    Medieval  English  Literature. 

A  study  of  several  key  works  in  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle 
English.  The  m'ain'  works  considered  are  Beowulf,  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
some  extracts  from  Malory  and  a  number  of  shorter  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  One  poem 
is  'considered  in  the  original,  as  an  introduction  to  the  language.     Mr.  Rhys. 

312.  Chaucer. 

A  study  (in  the  original)  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  other  poems  of  Chaucer. 
A  term  paper  Is -tisually  expected.    Mr.  Rhys.  '  • 

313.  16th  Century  Excluding  Drama. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  Utopia,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  Books  I,  II,  III,  &  VII  of  The 
Taerxe  Queene,  and  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
each    semester   to    read    for   extra    credit   brief   papers   on    the   assigned    material   on 

specific  topics  of  their- own- choosing.     Mr.  Arnold. 

314.  Earlier  17th  Century  Excluding  Drama. 

•  Emphasis  will,  be  on  the  works  of  Bacon,  Donne,  and  Milton.     About  four  weeks 
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win  be  spent  on  other  authors,  especially  Herbert,  Marvell,  and  Browne,     Mr.  Arnold. 

315.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century. 

Readings  include  selections  from  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift;  Restoration  comedy, 
especially  Congreve;  and  certain  other  selections,  usually  including  Rochester,  Bunyan, 

and  Prior.     Two  papers.     Mr.  Paschall. 

316.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century. 

Readings  include  selections  from  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Boswell;  two  novels,  one 
of  which  is  usually  Tom  Jones;  selections  from  the  poetry  of  Thomson,  Collins,  Gray, 
Smart,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  and  selections  from  such  prose  writers  as  Addison,  Hume, 
Gibbon,  and  Burke.     Two  papers.     Mr.  Paschall. 

317.  English  Drama  to  1642. 

A  stud}'  of  the  origins  of  English  drama  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  through  its 
development  into  the  Miracle  cycles  and  the  Morality  plays,  culminating  in  a  reading 
of  the  plays  of  the  early  Tudor  period  and  lastly  of  the  University  Wits,  chiefly 
Marlowe.     Oral  reports  by  students.    Mr.  Cocke. 

318.  English  Drama  to  1642. 

An  intensive  study  of  a  selection  of  Jonson's  plays,  followed  by  a  representative 
reading  of  the  plays  of  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  periods,  mainly  Webster  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ending  in  1642  with  the  closing  of  the  theaters.  A  written, 
outside  project  is  usually  included.    Mr.  Cocke. 

321-322.     Junior  Tutorial. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  English  literature  with  introductory  instruction 
in  linguistics.  This  course  is  devised,  along  with  English  421-422,  to  prepare  the 
English,  maior  to  take  cq/mprehensive  examinations  at  the  end  of  his  senior  year.     Staff. 

401.  Literary  Criticism.     Seminar. 

History  of  literary  theory  to  1750.    Weekly  reports  by  students.    Mr.  Harrison. 

402.  Literary  Criticism.     Seminar. 

Literary  theory  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Weekly 
reports  by  students.     Mr.  Harrison, 

407-408.    Advanced   Composition.    Juniors   and   Seniors. 

.  In  both  semesters  the  student  will  be  expected  to  write  either  fiction  or  verse,  or 
both.  He  vnW  also  read  closely  certain  novels  and  poems  as  aids  to  his  own  writing. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  craftsmanship  and  the  traditional  approach  to  the  arts  of 
literature.    Mr.  Lytle. 

409-41CL     Studies  In  Biblical  Literature. 

Recommended  only  for  seniors.  The  literature  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  King 
James  version.  First  semester:  centered  upon  the  book  of  Judges  and  the  two  books 
of  Samuel.  Second  semester:  prophetic  poetry,  concentrating  on  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
and  selected  writings  from  the  Wisdom  literature,  such  as  Job  and  Ecdesiastes.     Use 
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is  made  of  technical  critical  analysis  of  the  original  text,  but  the  primary  emphasis 
is  on  the  Bible  as  a  substantive  part  of  English  literature.    Mr.  Ralston. 

421-422,     Senior  Tutorial. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  English  literature  with  introductory  Instruction 
in  linguistics.  Tills  course  is  devised,  along  with  English  321-322,  to  prepare  the 
English  major  to  take  cafmprehensive  examinations  at  the  end  of  his  senior  year.  Staff. 
452.     Senior  Honors. 


FINE  ARTS 

*Mr.  Barrett 

Assistant  Professor  Carlos 

Mr.  Wheatley 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  an  essentially  non-professional 
curriculum  for  students  who  are  interested  In  art  but  who  intend  to 
major  In  other  fields,  as  well  as  for  those  who  intend  to  major  in  art. 

A  student  majoring  in  Fine  Arts  must  take  a  minimum  of  30  hours. 
He  may  concentrate  his  efforts  either  in  the  studio  courses  or  in  the 
art  history  and  theory  courses.  If  the  student  chooses  to  specialize  In 
art  history  and  theory,  he  should  take  three  hours  of  studio  workshop 
for  every  six  hours  of  history  and  theory.  To  major  in  studio  courses, 
he  should  take  three  hours  of  art  history  and  theory  for  every  six  hours 
of  studio.  In  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department,  pertinent 
related  courses  from  other  departments  will  be  chosen  to  complete 
his  program. 

101-102.    Art  Appreciation  Theory. 

This  course  includes  analysis  techniques  for  study  of  the  structural  and  aesthetic 
principles  of  pictorial  composition  and  design  and  their  relationship  to  the  other 
humanities  in  contemporary  society.  loi  explores  painting  and  the  graphic  arts. 
102  explores  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).    Staff. 

155-156.    Beginning  and  Intermediate  Drawing. 

A  beginning  course  in  seeing  and  drawing  realistically  simple  still-life  objects  and 
casts,  portraits,  landscapes,  and  figure  sketches  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  pastels.  No 
previous  experience  In  art  Is  necessary.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 
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157-158.     Introductory  Two-Dimensional  Design. 

The  basic  principles  of  two-dimensional  design  concepts  are  explored.  Creative 
experiments  are  made,  using  line,  shape,  plane,  color,  and  texture  to  express  graphi- 
cally an  idea  in  flat  or  shallow  space,     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

139.    Experiments  in  Color. 

The  course  consists  of  an  analysis  of  color  theories  through  a  series  of  eight  ex- 
periments using  different  media  and  tools.  No  previous  experience  in  art  is  necessary. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Staff. 

161-162.    Beginning  and  Intermediate  Painting. 

The  techniques  of  oil,  water  color,  pastels,  and  synthetic  media  are  explored 
through  still-life,  portrait,  and  landscape.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

169-164.    Beginning  and  Intermediate  Photography. 

Basic  darkroom  procedures  are  explored,  including  picture  taking  and  photographic 
composition.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Carlos. 

165-166.    Beginning  and  Intermediate  Sculpture. 

Modeling  and  firing,  plaster  casting,  wood  carving,  and  welding.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Carlos. 

171-172.    Beginning  and  Intermediate  Graphics. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

199.  Prehistoric  and  Ancient  Art  History. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

200.  Classical    (Graeco-Roman)   Art  History. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

201.  Medieval  Art  History. 

From  Early  Christian  to  Gothic  Art.  First  Semester  1970-1971  and  every  three 
years.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Carlos. 

202.  The  Italian  Renaissance. 

From  Trecento  to  Cinquecento.  Second  Semester  1970-1971  and  every  three  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Carlos. 

203.  Baroque  Art  History. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

251-252.    Introductory   Three-Dimensional   Design. 

Basic  three-dimensional  concepts  of  form  and  space  relationships,  structural  funda- 
mentals, and  chance  forms  are  analyzed  and  graphically  expressed.  Prerequisite: 
Civil  Engineering  loi,  or  equivalent.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 
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253-254.     Advanced   Freehand   Drawing. 

Drawing  techniques  including  outline,  contour,  expression,  gesture,  and  a  haptic. 
Advanced  anatomy  and  perspective.  Prerequisite:  155-156,  or  equivalent.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Carlos. 

257-258.    Advanced  Painting. 

A  written  statement  of  painting  objectives  related  to  a  series  of  paintings.  Form, 
content,  and  structure  analyzed  in  terms  of  subject  matter.  Prerequisite:  161-162, 
or   equivalent.      (Credit,   three   hours   eath   semester).     Mr.   Carlos. 

301.  Nineteenth-Century  Art  History. 

First  Semester  1971-1972  and  every  three  years.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Carlos. 

302.  Contemporary  Art. 

Second  Semester  1971-1972  and  every  three  years.    (Credit,  three  hours).   Mr.  Carlos. 

444.    Independent   Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  froim  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 


FORESTRY 

Professor  Cheston 

Professor  Baird 

^Professor  Smith 

Research  Center  Lecturers 
Mr.  Mignery 
Mr.  Russell 
Mr.  Smalley 
Mr.  Loftus 
Forestry  Is  the  science,  the  art,  and  the  practice  of  managing  and 
using  for  human  benefit  the  natural  resources  that  occur  on  and  In  as- 
sociation with  forest  lands     These  resources  are  not  limited  to  trees 
but  include  other  plants,  animals  of  all  description,  the  climate,  the 
soil,  and  related  air  and  water. 

The  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  In  Forestry  will  provide  the  student  with  a  strong  background 
In  general  education  and  with  sufficient  course  work  In  forestry  to 
enable  him  to  enter  the  professional  field  or  to  pursue  advanced  study. 
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Of  the  125  semester  hours'  credit  required  for  graduation,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  are  required  in  the  humanities  and  the  natural  and 
social  sciences,  and  one-third  in  the  professional  area. 

The  forest  land  of  the  University,  comprising  over  7,000  acres  of 
hardwoods  and  1,500  acres  of  pine  plantations,  is  managed  under  the 
multiple-use  concept  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of  benefits  to  the 
University,  community,  and  region.  Forestry  students  share  in  solu- 
tions to  problems  encountered  in  managing  Sewanee's  forest. 

Two  curricula  are  suggested  for  students  majoring  in  forestry.  One 
Is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  professional  career  immediately 
upon  completing  degree  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Forestry.  The 
other  prepares  the  qualified  student  for  graduate  work  in  a  specialized 
field  of  forestry. 

Terminal  Curriculum 
Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

Biology  101-103  '  ,    i    ;;  Civil  Engineering  101-102 

English  101-102  Economics   101-212 

Foreign  Language  101-102  or  201-202  Foreign  Language  201-202 

Forestry  101-102  History  101-102 

Mathematics  loi,  104  Philosophy  loi 

Physical  Education  Political   Science  loi 

Junior  Year  Senior  Year 

Forestry  201-202  Biology  102 

Forestry  301-302,  303  Forestry  401-402 

Forestry  305-306  Forestry  403-404 

Religion  111-112  Forestry  405-406 

Electives  Electives 

Graduate  School  Preparation*     ■ 
Sophomore  Year  Junior  Year  •     -    .  ■ 

Chemistry  101-102  Biology  301,  303  :  .    . 

Economics  loi  Forestry  301-302  303 

Foreign  Language   201-202  Forestry  305-306 

History  101-102  Philosophy   10 1 

Mathematics  207-208  Political   Science   loi 

Religion  11 1 
*Freshman  year   is   the   same   as   that  for  Terminal   Curriculum,    except   substitute 
iMathematics  151-152  for  Mathematics  loi,  104. 

Senior  Year 
Economics  305 
■  •  Forestry  401-402 

Forestry  403-404 
Forestry  405-406 
Electives 
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During  the  spring  recess  of  the  junior  or  senior  year  each  forestry 
student  is  required  to  perform  intensive  field  work  and  prepare  a  writ- 
ten report.  One  hour's  credit  is  granted  for  this  work.  The  cost  of 
board  and  room  for  this  period  is  borne  by  the  student. 

Each  forestry  major  is  required  to  spend  two  summers  engaged  in 
practical  forestry  work  in  lieu  of  the  common  forestry  summer  camp. 
This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  remunerative  employment  with 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  State  forestry  organizations,  or  by 
forest  products  industries.  The  Forestry  Department  works  actively 
to  locate  summer  employment  for  its  students.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  department  chairman,  a  student  may  substitute  for  one  summer's 
practical  work  requirement  not  less  than  six  semester  hours'  credit 
earned  at  a  forestry  summer  camp. 

101.    Natural  Resources,  Environmental  Quality  and  Economic  Growth. 

Lectures,  three  hours;   laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Staff. 

103.    Dendrology. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  principal  commercial  forest  trees  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding tree  ranges,  principal  uses,  silvical  requirements,  and  major  identifying  fea- 
tures. Identification  of  the  trees  and  native  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus. 
Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

201.  Forest  Resources. 

A  study  of  the  natural  resources  that  occur  on  and  in  association  with  forest  lands 
with  particular  emphasis  on  wood  products  derived  from  trees.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.    Offered  in  alternate  years.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Baird. 

202.  Forest  Entomology. 

Fundamentals  of  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  forest  insects.  Survey  of 
the  more  important  forest,  shade-tree  and  wood-product  insect  pests  of  North  America 
with  fundamentals  of  their  control.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Smith, 

301-302.     Forest  Mensuration. 

Principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  estimation  of  forest  parameters.  The 
first  semester  is  devoted  principally  to  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  statistical 
analysis  and  to  their  application  in  the  field  of  forestry.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Baird. 

303.     Forestry  Field  Work. 

An  intensive  survey  of  a  forest  area:  collection,  organization,  analysis,  and  interpre- 
tation of  data  summarized  in  a  written  report.  Conducted  during  the  spring  recess. 
(Credit,  one  hour).     Mr.  Baird. 
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304.  Wildlife  Management. 

General  principles  of  wildlife  management  as  applied  to  forestry.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Cheston, 

305.  Forest  Ecology. 

The  interrelationship  of  environmental  factors  and  forest  vegetation  with  emphasis 

on  micrometeorology,  tree  physiology,  and  the  fundamentals  of  soil  science.     Lectures, 

three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr.  Smith. 

306.  Silviculture. 

Theories  and  techniques  of  applying  ecological  knowledge  to  the  control  of  establish- 
ment, composition,  and  growth  of  forests.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Smith. 

401.  Forest  Management. 

The  application  of  business  methods  and  technical  forestry  principles  to  the  operation 
of  a  forest  property.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  I02.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Cheston. 

402.  Forest  Valuation. 

Economic  analysis  of  forestry  activities.  Appraisal  and  valuation  of  forest  land 
and  stumpage.     Prerequisite:     Forestry  401.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Cheston. 

403.  Economics  of  American  Forestry. 

An  initial  examination  of  the  forestry  segment  of  the  American  economy  conducted 
within  the  framework  of  conventional  economic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Economics  loi. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Baird. 

404.  Forest  History  and  Policy. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  public  and  private  forestry  in  the  United  States 
and  a  consideration  of  some  current  policy  issues.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Baird. 

405-406.     Independent  Study. 

Intensive  literature  review  of  selected  topics  and  independent  study  of  an  experi- 
mental nature  in  the  field  of  forestry.  (Credit,  two  or  three  hours  each  semester). 
Staff  and  Research  Center  Lecturers. 
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FRENCH 

^Professor  Bates 

Professor  Jones 

Assistant  Professor  J.  Schaefer 

Assistant  Professor  W.  McCrady 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Landon 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is  twenty-four  hours  selected 
from  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Students  entering  the  College  with  three  or  more  years  of  French 
should  consult  a  member  of  the  department  about  further  courses.  In 
general  courses  numbered  300  are  designed  for  advanced  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  and  those  numbered  400  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Though  the  department  offers  a  limited  number  of  courses  in  the 
use  of  written  and  oral  French,  the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  literature. 
Students  desiring  to  further  their  command  of  the  language  are  en- 
couraged to  study  in  a  French-speaking  country  either  in  the  summer 
or  during  a  junior  year  in  connection  with  programs  recommended  by 
the  department. 

101-102.    Elementary  French. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  language,  with  emphasis  on  reading.  Students  not  com- 
pleting 102  will  not  receive  credit  for  loi.  Quality  credits  but  no  hours  toward 
graduation  will  be  given  students  who  enter  with  two  years  of  French  and  choose  to 
begin  in  French  loi.  Full  credit  is  given  all  students  for  French  102.  (Credit,  six 
hours).     Staff. 

103-104.    Elementary  French;  Intensive  Course. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  language,  with  additional  work  In  comprehension  and 
spoken  French.  Three  hours  of  class,  two  hours  of  supervised  laboratory  or  drill  in 
active  use  of  the  language.  Designed  for  those  who  wish  a  complete  foundation  in 
the  language.     (Credit,  eight  hours).     Mr.  W.  McCrady  and  assistant. 

201-202.    Intermediate  French. 

Intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  a  variety  of  texts.  Continued  work  in  grammar 
and  in  pronunciation  and  oral  expression.  Prerequisite:  French  102,  French  104,  or 
two  years  of  French  In  secondary  school.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

301-302.     Introduction  to  French  Literature. 

Presentation  of  French  Hterature  as  the  expression  of  universal  human  concerns, 
through  the  analysis  of  five  fundamental  themes.  Texts  selected,  within  the  whole 
span  of  literature,  for  contrasting  Interpretations,  different  techniques,  and  representa- 
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tiveness    of   the    authors.      Prerequisite:    French    202    or    equivalent.      (Credit,    three 
hours  each  term).     Staff. 

311-312.    Composition  and  Conversation. 

Emphasis  on  accuracy  of  expression  in  written  and  oral  French,  through  intensive 
practice,  use  of  recordings  and  readings  in  modern  literature.  In  second  semester, 
introduction  to  comparative  stylistics.  Recommended  for  all  majors.  Prerequisite: 
French  202  or  equivalent.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mrs.  Schaefer. 

316.    French  Civilisation. 

A  survey  of  French  cultural  history,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
the  arts,  literature,  and  music,  with  some  attention  to  politics  and  geography.  Audio- 
visual illustrations.  Supplementary  readings  and  papers.  Prerequisite:  French  301, 
311,  or  equivalent.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr,  McCrady. 

322.    Explication  de  Textes. 

An  introduction  to  the  technique  and  extended  applications  of  "explication  de 
textes"  as  a  methodical  tool  of  literary  analysis.  Texts  thosen  to  exemplify  a  particu- 
lar approach  to  each  literary  genre.  Oral  presentation  of  "explication"  by  the  students 
In  class.  Conducted  in  French.  Recdmmended  for  majors.  Prerequisite:  French  301, 
311  or  permission  of  the  Instructor.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mrs.  Schaefer. 

351.     Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation. 

A  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  French  literature  in  English  translation. 
No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language  requirement.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Staff. 

401.  The  Seventeenth  Century  I. 

Authors  of  the  age  of  Henri  IV  and  Richelieu,  with  emphasis  on  baroque  poets, 
Cornellle,  Descartes,  and  Pas'cal.  Fall,  1972  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Jones. 

402.  The  Seventeenth  Century  II. 

A  study  of  the  classical  authors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  with  emphasis  on  Moliere, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Racine.  Spring  1973  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Jones. 

403.  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Englightenment,  with  emphasis  on  the  thought  of 

Montesquieu,    Voltaire,    Diderot,    and    Rousseau.      Some    attention    to  the   novel    and 

comedy.     Fall  1973  and  alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Jones. 

405.     The  Romantic  Movement. 

An  Interpretation  of  the  Romantic  phenomenon  as  a  natural  sequence  from  late 
eighteenth-century  prose  through  the  major  poetry  of  the  1820's  and  1830's;  emphasis 
on  Chateaubriand,  Lamartlne,  de  VIgny,  Hugo,  and  Musset.  Fall  1971  and  alternate 
years.     (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  McCrady. 
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406.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  major  novelists  of  the  century,  including  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert, 
and  Zola.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

407.  The  Late  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  independent  writers,  as  well  as  of  those  grouped  under  Realism, 
Naturalism  and  Symbolism  (1840-1900).  Emphasis  on  poetry  and  on  Intellectual 
currents;  outside  readings  from  major  prose  works.  Spring  1972  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr,  McCrady. 

408.  Contemporary  Literature. 

Antecedents  of  modern  literary  currents,  and  a  study  of  the  novel,  drama,  and 
poetry  of  the  twentieth  century.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

409.  The  Renaissance. 

A  brief  survey  of  Italian  Contributions,  followed  by  a  study  of  Rabelais,  the  Pleiade 
poets,  and  Montaigne.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Jones. 

410.  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Reading  and  criticism  of  medieval  texts  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Villon's 
poetry.  Modernized  versions  when  necessary.  Conducted  in  French.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mrs.  Schaefer. 

435-436.    Senior  Tutorial. 

Special  topics.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).     Staff. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.     Staff. 


GERMAN 

:  -  .  Professor  Whitesell 

Assistant  Professor  Lockard 

The  minimum  requirement  for  majors  in  German  is  30  credit  hours, 
including  311-3.12  and  405-406;  those  planning  to  continue  the  German 
major  in  graduate  school  should  take  36  hours  in  the  department. 

101-102.     Beginning  German. 

Grammar  and  easy  reading;  tonsiderable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  pronunciation  and 
elementary  conversation  through  the  practice  techniques  of  the  language  laboratory. 
In  the  second  semester  the  study  of  grammar  is  continued,  but  special  attention  is 
given  to  rapid  and  exact  reading  of  German  texts.  Credit  for  German  loi  is  with- 
held until  German  102  is  completed.     German  loi  carries  no  credit  for  students  who 
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have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  Gertoian  in  secondary  school.     (Credit,  six  hours). 
Mr.  Lockard. 

201-202.    Intermediate  German. 

Representative  pieces  of  modern  German  prose  and  poetry  are  read  and  discussed 
with  primary  emphasis  upon  the  exact  understanding  of  the  texts.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  the  language  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  German  101-102.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).     Mr.  Whitesell. 

301-302.    Advanced  Readings. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  stories  by  Storm,  Meyer,  Keller,  Stifter,  and 
Grillparzer.  In  the  second  semester  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  is  studied  as  an 
introduction  to  German  Classicism.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  White- 
sell. 

311-312.    Intermediate  German  Conversation  and  Composition. 

Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  drill  in  colloquial  idioms.  Grammar  review. 
Regular  practice  in  composition  at  the  intermediate  level;  part  of  the  work  is  based 
on  current  periodicals  and  recordings  by  representative  modern  German  speakers.  The 
course  Is  conducted  in  German  and  is  required  of  majors.  Prerequisite:  German  201- 
202.  With  permission  of  Instructor  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  201-202.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lockard. 

401-402.    Goethe's  Life  and  Work. 

Faust,  Werther,  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  and  the  major  lyrlds  are  read  entire  in  class, 
Each  semester  one  other  major  work  of  Goethe  Is  assigned  for  outstanding  reading. 
Prerequisite:  German  301-302  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).     Mr,  Whitesell. 

403-404..    Schiller's  Life  and  Work. 

Die  Rduber,  Kabale  und  Ltebe,  and  Don  Carlos,  together  with  the  early  poetry, 
are  read  in  the  first  semester,  Wallenstein,  Mara  Stuart,  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  the 
later  poetry  are  studied  In  the  second.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Lockard. 

405-406.    Survey  of  German  Literature. 

The  history  of  German  literature  is  studied  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present ' 
day.    Required  of  all  majors,     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr,  Whitesell, 

407-408.     German  Romanticism. 

Readings  in  the  principal  writers  of  the  Romantic  Movement  with  special  attention 
to  their  background  in  the  tradition  of  literature  and  folklore,  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).    Mr,  Wliitesell. 

410-411.    Introduction  to  Middle  High  German. 

In   the   first   semester   Middle   High   German    grammar    and   easy    readings    In    the 
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Nibelungenlied  are  offered.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  selections  from  the 
court  epic  (Iwein,  Tristan,  Parzival)  and  Minnesang.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).  Mr.  Whitesell. 

444.    Independent   Study. 

For  selected  students.     Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.     Prerequisite:    302 
and  312  or  equivalent.     May  be  repeated  indefinitely.     Staff. 


HISTORY 

^Professor   Webb 

Associate  Professor  Campbell 

Associate  Professor  Cushman 

Associate  Professor  Goodstein 

Associate  Professor  Knoll 

Assistant  Professor  Flynn 

Assistant  Professor  King 

Assistant  Professor  Ritchie 

The  history  major  encompasses  five  broad  fields  of  study:  (1) 
American  History;  (2)  Europe  Before  1715;  (3)  Europe  Since  1715; 
(4)  British  History;  (5)  Non-Western  History.  Students  majoring 
in  history  shall  choose  a  primary  and  secondary  concentration 
from  related  courses  within  these  broad  categories.  They  may  also 
choose  courses  counting  toward  their  major  from  disciplines  like 
political  science,  economics,  sociology,  philosophy,  and  literature. 
Primary  concentrations  such  as  Medieval  Europe  or  the  comparative 
history  of  modernization  in  China,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  are 
acceptable. 

Every  student  choosing  history  as  a  major  will  be  assigned  a  depart- 
mental advisor  who  will  help  him  define  a  coherent  program  of  fifteen 
hours  in  a  major  field  of  study  and  twelve  hours  in  a  minor.  The 
minor  should  be  taken  in  a  difi^erent  geographical  area  from  the  major, 
and  under  another  instructor.  As  the  character  of  the  concentration 
is  progressively  defined  through  course  work  and  consultation,  courses 
in  other  departments  or  independent  reading  may  become  relevant  and 
will  be  acceptable  toward  the  completion  of  the  major-minor  require- 
ments. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  history  should  take  101-102  and  shall 
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take  351,  the  junior  tutorial.  The  Senior  Seminar,  History  451,  is  rec- 
ommended. A  major  consists  of  36  hours,  at  least  nine  hours  of  which 
should  be  in  seminar  or  seminar-type  courses.  These  hours  need  not 
all  be  in  history.  The  senior  comprehensive  exam  will  cover  the  pri- 
mary field,  whereas  a  scholarly  research  paper,  in  conjunction  with  the 
senior  course,  constitutes  the  secondary  field.  Majors  should  supple- 
ment their  work  in  the  department  with  a  broad  range  of  courses  from 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences. 

101-102.    An  Introductory  History  of  Europe. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems  of  modern  civilization  and  to 
provide  a  background  for  courses  in  economics  and  political  science  as  well  as  in 
history.      (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

103-104.  ■"' 

An  advanced  section  of  History  101-102  for  selected  freshmen,  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester). 

201-202    History  of  the  United  States. 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of  the 
United  States.      (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mrs.  Goodstein. 

205-206.     History  of  England. 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of 
England  and  the  British  Empire  since  the  Anglo-  Saxon  Conquest.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Campbell. 

207-208.     Russian  History. 

An  introduction  to  major  developjments  in  Russian  social  and  political  life  from 
the  Kievan  state  to  the  present.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  element  of 
continuity  and  change  between  Czarist  Russia  and  the  present  Soviet  state.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Ritchie. 

267-268.     Germany  from  Luther  to  Adenauer. 

The  development  of  Germany  in  the  light  of  major  themes  in  the  development  of 
Western  Civilization,  from  the  Reformation  to  Germany  after  1945.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Flynn. 

301-302.     Ancient  History. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  world  from  pre-hlstorlc  times  through  the  third  century 
after  Christ.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  King. 

303-304.     Medieval  History.  300-1300. 

The  history  of  medlval  Europe  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
special  emphasis  on  social,  economic,  and  religious  developments.  1971-1972  and 
alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  King. 
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305.  The  Renaissance. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  In  northern  Europe,  the 
Protestant  Revolt,  and  the  Catholic  Reform.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Cushman. 

306.  The  Reformation  Era. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with 
attention  to  the  interaction  of  religion  and  society.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Cushman. 

308.  The  Revolutionary  Era. 

A  history  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  particular  attention  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  "Tlie  Age  of  Democratic  Revolution"  (1760-1800)  and  to  the 
French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  periods.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Ritchie. 

309.  Modern  Europe,  1815-1914. 

A  study  of  the  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Industrial  Revolution,  nationalism,  and  impeilalism,  and  the  origins  of 
World  War  I.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Flynn. 

311.     Recent  and  Contemporary  Europe. 

Modem  Europe  since  1914;  the  Internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  the 
Ideological  conflict,  economic  nationalism,  and  the  search  for  a  system  of  collective 
security.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Flynn. 

313-314.     British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

The  history  of  the  first  and  second  British  Empires,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  historical  development  of  Canada,  India,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Campbell. 

317.  Eighteenth  Century  England. 

A  seminar  In  eighteenth  century  English  studies  with  emphasis  on  the  social  and 
cultural  development.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.   Campbell. 

318.  Twentieth  Century  England. 

A  social,  economic,  and  cultural  study  of  Britain,  including  her  international  position 
and  socialism.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Campbell. 

321-322.    American  Economic  History. 

Same  as  Economics  321-322.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Goodsteln. 

324.     Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America. 

The  development  of  Institutions  and  Ideas  In  colonial  society.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
j\lrs.  Goodstein. 
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325.    The  American  West. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  West  and  of  the  concept  of  the  West 
in  American  thought.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mrs.  Goodstein. 

327.  The  Old  South. 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Southern  nationalism  from  the  War  of  1812 
to  the  Civil  War.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Webb. 

328.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  study  in  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  response  of  American  democracy  to  the 
problems  of  urbanism  and  industrialism  at  home  and  to  the  responsibilities  of  world 
conflict  abroad.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Webb. 

329.  The  New  South. 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  New  South  from  Reconstruction  through  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Webb. 

330.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

The  course  offers  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  war,  a  birdseye  view  of 
the  war  itself,  and  an  in-depth  study  of  Reconstruction  and  the  major  historians  who 
deal  with  its  problems.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Cushman. 

331.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  survey  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  historical  evolution  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth  century.  1970-1971  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mr.  Webb.  ■       '     ' 

338-339.    Problems  in  History. 

Advanced  courses  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only.  Emphasis  placed  upon  indi- 
vidual work  In  consultation  with  the  Instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Staff.       ^  ..  ,;  ^     • 

351.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 

A_n  introduction  to  the  methods  and  techniques  of  historical  writing,  and  research. 
Interpretations  of  modem  historical  writing.  Required  of  all  junior  majors.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Staff. 

359.    The  Russian  Revolution. 

Examines  the  development  and  the  course  of  revolution  thought  and  Its  application 
between   1825  and   1930.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Ritchie. 

361-362.    Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States. 

Selected    problems    in    the    development    of   American    Ideas    and    social    structures, 
1800-1960.     Emphasis  Is  placed  on  Individual  reports  and  class  discussion.     (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).     Mrs.  Goodstein.  .•    . 
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365-366.     Medieval  England. 

A  study  of  the  English  Middle  Ages  which  concentrates  on  the  period  1066-1377 
with  special  attention  to  social,  political,  and  religious  developments,  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).    Mr.  King. 

381-382.     History  of  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  first  semester  this  course  studies  Mohammed,  the  tenets  of  Islam,  the  ex- 
pansion of  Islam,  and  the  Ottoman  Elmpire  to  1800.  The  second  semester  deals  with 
the  impact  of  European  imperialism  on  the  Islamic  heartlands,  the  disillusionment 
of  Islam  with  modernity,  and  the  process  of  MusHm  state  building.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester) .    Mr.  Knoll. 

384.    The  Modem  Far  East. 

A  study  of  the  domestic  and  International  development  of  China  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present,  through  an  analysis  of  the  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and 
cultural  elements  of  Chinese  civilization  as  well  as  China's  increasing  diplomatic 
contacts  with  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours).    MrXnoll. 

385-386.     History  of  Africa. 

This  course  studies  developments  in  Africa  from  earliest  tianes  to  the  present. 
The  first  semester  (early  times  to  1800)  deals  with  social  groupings  and  communities 
In  tribal  Africa,  traditional  African  religion,  and  the  slave  trade  to  1800.  The 
second  semester  (1800-1970)  deals  with  the  conversion  to  legitimate  trade,  European 
colonialism,  the  rise  of  African  nationalism,  and  the  process  of  state  building  since 
i960.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Knoll. 

401.     Senior  Seminar. 

A  re-examlnatlon  and  synthesis  of  Ideas  and  events  studied  In  the  other  courses. 
Consideration  by  topics  including  totalitarian  society,  modernization  of  traditional 
society,  and  other  topics  from  a  number  of  other  disciplines.      (Credit,  three  hours). 

Mr.  Knoll. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.     May  be  repeated 

indefinitely.     Staff. 

451-452.     Senior  Tutorial. 

Tlie  course  Is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  historians  and 
historical  philosophies  through  individual  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  Instruc- 
tor.    (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Cushman. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINARS 

100.    Freshman  Seminar. 

An   introductory  seminar   Investigating   some  of  the   relations   between   science,   phi- 
losophy, and  language.     (Credit,  two  hours).     Staff. 
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300. 

An  examination  of  fundamental  human  issues  from  an  interdisciplinary  viewpoint. 
The  methods,  Interrelationships,  and  contributions  of  the  various  disciplines  are 
studied  as  each  issue  is  explored.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  In  the 
college.  One  two-hour  discussion  period  per  week.  This  course  Is  offered  only  on  a 
pass-fail  basis.  Enrollment  in  each  section  Is  limited  to  fifteen  students.  (Credit, 
two  hours).     Staff:      Members   of  the   University  faculties. 

316.     Philosophy  of  Science. 

Lectures,  one  hour;  tutorial,  two  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  E.  McCrady. 


ITALIAN 
Assistant  Professor  Lockard 

101-102.     Elementary  Italian. 

Grammar  and  easy  reading,  with  considerable  use  of  the  language  laboratory.  In 
the  setond  semester,  a  simple  texts  of  Italian  literature  are  read.     (Credit,  six  hours). 

Mr.  Lockard. 

201-202.     Intermediate  Italian. 

Intensive  grammar  review.  Reading  of  modem  Italian  short  stories,  dra,ma,  and 
poetry  and,  in  the  second  semester,  of  a  modern  Italian  novel.  (Credit,  six  hours). 
Mr.  Lockard. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Cross 

Professor  Puckette 

Associate  Professor  Ebey 

*AssiSTANT  Professor  Alvarez 

Mr.  Priestley 

The  requirements  for  graduation  prescribe  that  either  one  or  two  se- 
mester courses  in  mathematics  must  be  taken  and  that  if  only  one 
course  in  mathematics  is  taken  then  the  student's  program  must  in- 
clude a  course  in  physics  or  chemistry.  This  requirement  is  usually 
met  with  courses  chosen  from  101,  102,  104,  151,  152.  (101-102  and 
151-152  are  parallel  courses  and  a  student  cannot  receive  credit  for 
both.) 


^On  leave  fall  1971,  spring  1972. 
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Those  students  who  do  not  need  or  desire  two  semesters  of  calculus 
usually  take  101  and  104.  Those  students  who  are  interested  in  sci- 
ence or  mathematics  beyond  the  introductory  courses  take  101-102 
or  151-152. 

A  major  in  mathematics  normally  includes  151-152,  207-208,  305- 
306,  311,  314,  401.  Each  student  majoring  in  mathematics  Is  assigned 
a  faculty  member  who  will  be  his  tutor  during  his  senior  year.  The 
tutor  will  guide  the  student  in  his  preparation  for  his  comprehensive 
examination  and  may  direct  the  student  in  a  program  of  Independent 
mathematical  study. 

For  students  majoring  In  the  physical  sciences,  the  mathematics 
department  offers  a  number  of  courses  which  will  provide  the  student 
with  mathematical  background  for  advanced  work  in  these  sciences. 
Courses  of  this  type  are  207-208,  212,  305,  311,  321,  410. 

The  courses  104,  207-208,  321  contain  materials  relevant  to  the 
mathematical  formulation  of  problems  in  biology,  economics,  or  psy- 
chology. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  meet  three  times  a  week  and 
give  three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

101-102.    Calculus. 

An  elementary  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  basic  concepts  of  calculus. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  problem  solving.     (Credit,  six  hours).     Staff, 

104.    Discrete  Mathematics. 

The  course  normallly  begins  with  a  study  of  the  interrelationship  between  logic 
and  the  theory  of  sets.  This  serves  as  motivation  for  the  study  of  probability,  which 
may  be  viewed  as  an  extension  of  logic.  The  main  body  of  the  "course  deals  with 
probability  over  discrete  sample  spaces.  The  usual  probabilistic  notions  and  counting 
techniques  associated  with  the  theory  are  developed.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
may  include  topics  selected  from  algebra,  elementary  number  theory,  or  history  of 
mathematics.    This  is  a  terminal  course  in  mathematics.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

151-152.    Honors  Calculus. 

A  calculus  course  for  selected  students.  It  includes  a  thorough  treatment  of  the 
calculus  of  functions  of  one  variable.  Attention  is  given  to  the  proofs  of  those 
theorems  that  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  calculus.  The  second  semester  in- 
cludes some  computing  work  with  the  NOVA  computer  in  BASIC.  (Credit,  six  hours). 
Staff. 

207-208.    Two  Dimensional  Calculus. 

Linear  algebra  in  the  plane  and  calculus  of  two  variables.  Partial  and  directional 
derivatives,   plane   curves,   gradients,   quadratic   forms,   linear   and   differentiable   trans- 
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formations,  vector  fields,  line  integrals,  two  dimensional  Riemann  integrals  and  numer- 
ous applications  in  physics  and  geometry  are  considered.     (Credit,  six  hours).     Staff. 

212.    Differential  Equations. 

The  theory  of  ordinary  differential  equations  is  developed,  with  applications  to 
physical  problems  and  with  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  linear  differential  equations. 
The  standard  methods  of  solving  such  equations  are  presented,  including  those  utilizing 
numerical  approximations,  power  series,  and  Laplace  transforms.  The  question  of 
the  existence  of  solutions  (and  of  their  uniqueness)  is  considered.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  207  or  pertnission  of  instructor.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

305-306.    Modern  Algebra. 

A  study  of  the  standard  algebraic  structures:  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Topics 
from  group  theory  Include  normal  subgroups,  quotient  groups,  homomorphisms,  auto- 
morphisms. Particular  attention  is  paid  to  problems  about  finite  groups.  Topics 
from  the  theory  of  fields  include  algebraic  extensions,  transcendental  extensions,  and 
the  Galois  group  of  an  extension  field.     (Credit,  six  hours).     Staff. 

311.    Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

An  introduction  to  analytic  functions.  Rational,  exponential,  logarithmic  and  tri- 
gonometric functions  in  the  complex  plane,  Cauchy's  integral  formula,  Taylor  series, 
Laurent  series,  residues,  poles,  and  conformal  mappings  are  considered  along  with 
application  to  physical  problems  and  other  areas  of  m.athematics.  (Credit,  three 
hours)     Staff. 

314.    Topology. 

An  Introduction  to  point-set  topology  with  emphasis  on  Euclidean  spaces  and  ap- 
pHcations  to  analysis.  Topics  include  connectedness,  compactness,  countability  con- 
ditions, separation  properties,  metric  spaces,  continuity,  homeomorphisms,  and  product 
spaces.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

321.     Probability  and  Statistics. 

A  treatment  of  probablility  and  a  logical  development  of  the  framework  of  mathe- 
matical statistics.  Topics  include  random  variables,  distribution  functions,  sampling, 
and    statistical    inference.     Prerequisite:      207-208.      (Credit,    three   hours).      Staff. 

401.     Mathematical  Analysis. 

An  introduction  to  real  variable  theory,  normally  assuming  an  acquaintance  witli 
algebraic  structures  and  the  topology  of  metric  spaces.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

403-404.     Honors  Seminar. 

Study  of  a  selected  topic.  Participants  In  the  seminar  Include  the  mathematics 
faculty  and  Invited  students.     (Credit,  six  hours).     Staff. 

405-406.     Senior  Tutorial. 

Independent  study  by  a  senior  mathematics  major,  directed  by  his  tutor.  The 
program  of  study  may  include  review  of  mathematics  previously  studied  for  the 
purpose  of  synthesis.      (Credit,  one  hour).     Staff. 
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409.  Mathematical  Logic. 

Propositional  logic,  predicate  logic,  set  theory,  the  Frege-Russell-Wliitehead  logistic 
thesis,  introduction  to  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  A  year  of  calculus  Is  recom- 
mended as  a  prerequisite.  (Also  listed  as  Philosophy  409).  (Credit,  three  hours), 
Mr.  Caldwell. 

410.  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics. 

This  is  a  study  of  some  topics  in  the  theory  of  vector  spaces  and  linear  operators 
which  are  applicable  to  a  wide  class  of  physical  problems.  These  topics  may  Include 
vector  calculus,  Fourier  series,  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms,  theory  of  distribu- 
tions, calculus  of  variations,  and  tensors.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  212  and 
Mathematics  311,  or  permission  of  instructor.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

413.     Number  Theory. 

A  largely  algebraic  study  of  the  standard  number-theoretic  functions,  congruences, 
primes,  quadratic  residues,  and  other  topics  selected  according  to  the  Interests  of  the 
students   and   instructor.     Prerequisite:    305-306.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     Variable  credit.     May  be  repeated.     Staff. 


MUSIC 

Associate  Professor  Running 
Associate  Professor  McCrory 

Course  offerings  in  music  are  planned  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  music  as  a  part  of  liberal 
education.  Generally,  Music  101,  103,  and  205-206  may  be  elected  by 
students  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  music.  Students  In- 
terested in  other  courses  should  consult  with  the  instructor  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  their  preparation. 

101.     Music  Fundamentals. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)      Staff. 

103.     Music  for  Listeners. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)     Staff. 

205-206.    History  of  Music. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)      Staff. 

209-210.     Music  of  the  Baroque  Era. 

(Credit,  i.hiec  hours.)     Staff. 
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211-212.     Music  of  the  Classic  Period. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)     Staff. 

213-214.     Music  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)      Stiiff. 

215-216.     Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

(Credit,  three  hours  )      Siafl". 

303.  Advanced  Theory. 

(Credit,  three  hour:-.)     Staff. 

304.  Counterpoint. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)     Staff. 

505-306.    Music  Theory. 

(Credit,  three  hours.;     Staff. 

311.     Music  in  the  Christian  Church. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)     Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

(Credit  variable,  from  one  to  three  hours.) 

University  Band. 

Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester) 

University  Choir. 

Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 

Concert  Choir. 

Two  hours  a  week.      (Credit,  one  hour  each   semester). 

Chamber  Music. 

By   arrangement.      (Credit,   one   hour   each    semester). 

Chamber  Orchestra. 

Two  hours  a  week.      (Credit,  one  hour  each   semester). 


Membership  in  the  University  Band,  Choir,  or  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents by  audition  and  gives  one  hour  of  credit  each  semester.  Credit,  however,  may 
not  be  earned  in  more  than  one  organization  concurrently,  and  not  more  than  a  total  of 
four  hours  of  credit  may  be  entered  on  the  student's  academic  record.  Private 
instruction  in  piano,  organ,  cello,  carillon,  voice,  and  some  instruments  is  available 
for  an  additional  fee. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Caldwell 
Assistant  Professor  Garland 
]  Mr.  Mullen 

All  courses  give  three  hours  credit  each  semester.  Any  course  not 
taken  to  satisfy  a  degree  requirement  may  be  taken  on  a  pass-fail 
basis.  Courses  below  the  300  level  have  no  prerequisite.  Philosophy 
101  is  offered  every  semester  and  is  the  normal  prerequisite  for  300 
and  400  level  courses. 

A  student  majoring  in  philosophy  is  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of 
27  semester  hours  in  philosophy.  Under  some  circumstances  credit 
may  be  allowed  for  relevant  courses  in  other  departments.  Philosophy 
101,  201,  and  202  are  required  of  majors.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  majors  also  take  the  sequence  of  courses  301,  302,  303,  and  304. 

A  written  comprehensive  examination  is  required  of  all  majors. 
Candidates  for  honors  in  Philosophy  451-452  write  an  honors  essay 
under  the  direction  of  a  tutor  and  take  an  oral  examination  on  the 
honors  essay. 

101.    Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

A  systematic  Introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  philosophy  through  selected  read- 
ings.    (Credit,  three  hours.)     Staff. 

201.  Logic. 

An  introductory  study  of  classical  logic,  symbolic  logic,  and  informal  fallacies. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Caldwell. 

202.  Ethics. 

An  introduction  to  the  problem  of  moral  philosophy  through  the  reading  of  selected 
classics.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Garland. 

203-204.     History  of  Philosophy. 

A  survey  of  important  thinkers  in  Western  civilization.  First  semester:  Thales  to 
William  of  Ockham,  with  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Second  semester:  Francis 
Bacon  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  Descartes  through 
Kant.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Garland. 

211.  Aesthetics. 

The  problems  of  aesthetics  from  the  standpoint  of  both  traditional  and  contempor- 
ary philosophies.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Mullen. 

212.  Introduction   to   Mathematical   Philosophy. 

The    philosophical    significance    of    non-Euclidean    geometries,    projective    geometry. 
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theory  of  groups,  the  real  number  system,  set  theory,  the  Logistic  Thesis,  transfinite 
arithmetic,  and  the  Continuum  Hypothesis.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Caldwell. 

301.  Ancient  Philosophy. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Mullen. 

302.  Medieval  Philosophy. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Mullen. 

303.  Modem  Philosophy. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Mullen. 

304.  Recent  Philosophy. 

(Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Caldwell. 

311.  American  Philosophy. 

Concentration  on  the  pragmatic  movement  in  American  thought,  as  represented  by 
Peirce,  James,   and  Dewey.      (Credit,   three  hours.)      Mr.   Garland. 

312.  Existentialism. 

A  survey  of  existentialism  as  a  philosophic  movement  conducted  through  a  study 
of  its  origin  in  the  writings  of  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche  and  its  contemporary 
forms  in  the  writings  of  suth  philosophers  as  Heidegger  and  Sartre.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)     Mr.  Mullen. 

313.  Philosophy  of  Science. 

An  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  natural  sciences.  Methodology,  the  role  of 
mathematics  and  hypotheses,  con'cept  formation,  verification,  theory  construction,  the 
meaning  of  scientific  explanation,  and  the  relation  of  science  to  other  areas  of  knowl- 
edge. A  year  of  college  physics  is  recommended  as  a  prerequisite.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)     Mr.  Caldwell. 

351-352.    Junior  Seminar. 

(Cre(^t,  three  hours.)     Staff. 

401.  Cosmology. 

A  general  investigation  of  the  problem  of  order.  Emphasis  Is  placed  upon  the 
metaphysical,  epistemological,  and  axiological  principles  underlying  the  cosmological 
systems  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  Einstein, 
and  Whitehead.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     Mr.  Caldwell. 

402.  Kant. 

A  seniinar  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  Kant's  three  Critiques.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)     Mr.  Mullen. 

403.  Whitehead. 

The    metaphysics    of   Alfred   North   Whitehead,    studied   both    in    its    historical    de- 
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velopment   and   in   its   systematic   expression   in   Process   and   Reality.      (Credit,   three 
hours.)     Mr.  Garland. 

409.    Mathematical   Logic. 

Prepositional  logic,  predicate  logic,  set  theory,  the  Frege-Russell-Whitehead  logistic 
thesis,  introduction  to  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  A  year  of  calculus  is  recom- 
mended as  a  prerequisite.  Also  listed  as  Mathematics  409.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Mr.  Caldwell. 

412.  Ethical  Theory. 

An  investigation  of  the  foundations  of  ethics,,  with  emphasis  on  recent  approaches 
to  traditional  problems.      (Credit,   three  hours.)      Mr.   Garland. 

413.  Epistemology. 

Staff. 

414.  Metaphysics. 

Mr.  Garland. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 

451-452.    Senior  Tutorial. 

'Credit,  six  hours.) 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Assistant  Professor  Bitondo 
Mr.  Bryant 
Mr.  Majors 
Mr.  Moore 
Mr.  Carter 
Mr.  Meeks 
Mr.  Davalos 

Mr.  Petty 
Mrs.  Garland 
Mrs.  Parsons 

All  students  must  receive  credit  for  two  semesters  of  satisfactory 
work  in  physical  education.  The  Director  of  Physical  Education  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  a  student's  work  is  satisfactory.  A  minimum 
swimming  requirement  must  be  met  by  all  students.     Exceptions:    (1) 
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Students  who  are  excused  from  physical  activity  by  a  physician,  (2) 
students  who  are  military  veterans,  (3)  students  excused  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College. 

Until  he  has  completed  this  requirement,  each  student  must  attend 
two  scheduled  periods  each  week  (Monday-Wednesday  or  Tuesday- 
Thursday)  of  one  hour  in  length.  (Academic  credit  of  one  hour  per 
semester  is  given  for  satisfactory  work;  maximum  credit,  four  hours.) 

Among  the  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  playing  some  game  well  so  that 
it  may  be  enjoyed  both  in  college  and  in  later  life. 

2.  To  develop  agility  and  coordination  of  mind,  eye,  and  body. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  swim. 

4.  To  grow  in  understanding  and  develop  skills  In  maintaining  physi- 
cal fitness  for  dally  living. 

The  Director  of  Physical  Education  will  offer  Instruction  In  various 
activities  throughout  the  year.  This  is  governed  by  the  Interest  and 
need  expressed  by  the  students.  Skills  have  been  taught  in  tlie  follow- 
ing sports:  basketball,  bowling,  beginning  swimming,  golf,  swimming 
instructors'  course,  karate,  lifesaving,  tennis,  volleyball,  weight  exercise, 
dance*,  and  riding*  (hunter  seat  equitation,  trail  riding,  jumping,  and 
dressage). 

The  Intramural  program  offers  competition  In:  touch  football,  cross 
country,  volleyball,  basketball,  handball,  wrestling,  badminton,  track, 
Softball,  tennis,  golf,  and  swimming. 

Schedules  are  conducted  In  the  followng  varsity  sports :  football,  bask- 
etball, wrestling,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  track,  and  soccer. 


PHYSICS 

Associate  Professor  Lorenz 
Associate  Professor  Ellis 
Assistant  Professor  Hart 
A  major  consists  of  at  least  eight  semester  lecture  courses,  an  ad- 
vanced laboratory  course  and  two  hours  of  seminar,  with  Chemistry 
101-102  and  Mathematics  207-208.    The  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion is  required  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  examination.     Research 
participation  and  laboratory  assistantship  are  encouraged. 


•Extra  fee. 
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Preparation  for  graduate  school  is  emphasized.  Special  curricula 
may  be  designed  for  students  planning  careers  in  fields  closely  related 
to  physics,  i.e.,  engineering,  architecture,  astronomy,  biophysics,  en- 
vironmental sciences,  geophysics,  health  physics,  physical  oceanogra- 
phy, space  sciences,  and  teaching. 

For  a  first-year  student  planning  to  major  in  physics,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Physics   I0I-I02  History  101-102 

Mathematics  151-152  English   101-102 

German  or  Russian  101-102  Physical  Education 

The  second-year  program  should  be  planned  in  consultation  with 
the  department  head. 

101-102.    General  Physics. 

A  study  of  basic  physical  theory  in  mechanics,  electricity,  wave  phenomena,  and 
relativity.  Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours,  (Credit, 
four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Hart. 

103-104.     Introductory  Physics. 

Aa  introduction  to  concepts,  methods,  and  theories  in  physics  for  students  not  in- 
tending to  major  in  the  physical  sciences  or  mathematlts.  A  terminal  course  in  which 
classical  and  modern  descriptions  are  joined  to  display  the  essential  unity  of  physics. 
Recommended  for  biology,  premedlcal  and  psychology  students.  Lectures,  two  hours; 
recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Lorenz. 

201-202.    Advanced  General  Physics. 

A  continuation  of  Physics  101-102  into  the  areas  of  optics,  acoustics,  fluid  mechanics, 
and  thermodynamics.  The  survey  is  concluded  with  an  Introduction  to  modem 
physics.  Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lorenz. 

250.    Introductory  Astronomy. 

Astronomy  is  surveyed  from  its  historic  role  in  time-keeping  and  navigation  to  its 
modem  function  of  providing  a  great  laboratory  for  the  physical  sciences.  Lectures, 
two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Fall,  1971.  (Credit,  four 
hours).     Mr.  Lorenz  and  Mr.  Foreman. 

303.  Mechanics. 

A  required  junior  course  for  physics  and  most  engineering  students.  Mathematical 
methods  are  emphasized.     Fall,   1972.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

304.  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Moving  coordinate  systems,  rigid  body  dynamics,  Lagranglan  mechanics,  variational 
principles,  and  relativlstic  mechanics,  Spring,  1973.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Ellis. 
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305-306.    Advanced  Laboratory. 

Tliis  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  perform  many  of  the  most  significant  classical 
and  modem  experiments  in  physics.  Laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  one  hour 
each  semester).     Mr.  Hart. 

312.     Seminar. 

All  physics  majors  must  participate.  Spring,  1973  and  alternate  years.  (Credit 
one  hour).     Staff. 

350.     Radioisotope  Techniques. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  radioactivity  and  their  applications  in 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Included  are  the  emission  of  the  various  types  of 
radiation,  interactions  with  matter,  nuclear  instrumentation,  radiation  safety,  and 
tracer  techniques.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Owen. 

401-402.    Quantum  Mechanics  and  Modern  Physics. 

1972-1973   and  alternate  years.      (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Hart. 

407-408.     Physics  Research. 

An  introduction  to  research  in  physics  through  theoretical  and  experimental  in- 
vestigation of  an  original  problem.  The  reporting  of  research  work  at  seminars  and 
professional  meetings.     (Credit,  one  to  three  hours  each  semester).  Staff. 

410.     Mathematical   Methods   in   Physics. 

A  study  of  vector  calculus,  differential  equations,  and  orthogonal  functions  from  a 
computational  viewpoint;  with  applications  to  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  electro- 
magnetic theor}^  and  quantum  mechanics.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

412.     Seminar. 

All  physics  majors  must  participate.  Spring,  1974  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
one  hour).     Staff. 

421-422.    Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory. 

Electromagnetic  Tlieory  with  advanced  optics  and  relativity.  1973-1974  and  alter- 
nate years.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Ellis. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     (Credit,  one  to  three  hours).     Staff. 

450.    Independent  Study  in  Electronics. 

This  course  is  designed  for  scien'ce  majors  who  require  a  working  knowledge  of 
electronics.  A  study  of  d.c.  and  a.c.  circuits  will  be  followed  by  an  introduction  to 
gaseous  and  solid  state  electronics.  Application  of  basic  concepts  to  more  compli- 
cated practical  circuits  and  devices  will  be  etmphasized.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
design  and  construct  several  simple  instruments  such  as  amplifiers,  oscillators,  and 
power  supplies. 
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Thirty  hours  of  lectures,  correlated  with  slides  and  transparencies,  will  be  available 
on  tapes.  Students  will  thus  be  able  to  conduct  independently  the  required  laboratory 
work  at  their  own  pace.     (Credit,  one  to  four  hours).    Mr,  Hart. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Professor  Gilchrist 

*Professor  Dugan 

Professor  Lancaster 

Associate  Professor  Keele 

Assistant  Professor  Erasure 

Mr.  O'Flaherty 

Students  fulfilling  the  group  course  requirement  by  taking  courses  in 
this  department  are  advised  that  any  two  semester-courses  may  be 
used  in  partial  fulfillment  of  that  requirement. 

Students  majoring  in  political  science  will  be  expected  to  complete 
the  courses  in  American  Government  and  Foreign  Governments  by  the 
end  of  their  sophomore  year.  All  majors  are  required  to  take  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  advanced  test  in  Government  as  part 
of  their  comprehensive  examination. 

The  written  comprehensive  examination  consists  of  two  parts.  Part 
I  deals  with  political  institutions  in  theory  and  practice.  In  Part  II 
the  candidate  may  choose  one  of  the  following  four  fields  of  specializa- 
tion: International  relations,  political  theory,  political  parties  and 
behavior,  or  public  law. 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  honors  and  certain  students 
whose  standing  is  not  clear  as  a  result  of  the  written  comprehensive 
will  be  required  to  take  comprehensive  oral  examinations.  These  ex- 
aminations will  cover  the  major  courses  in  the  department  and  ma- 
terials covered  on  the  written  examination. 

Pre-law  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  courses  in  Anglo-American 
history  and  constitutional  development,  economics,  and  logic.  The 
Law  School  Admissions  Test  is  required  by  all  law  schools  and  should 
be  taken  during  the  senior  year. 

101.    American  Government  and  Politics. 

A  study  of  the  U.  S.  Federal  government.     (Credit,  three  hours).    StaflF. 


*0n  leave  fall  1971. 
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102.    Modern  Foreign  Governments. 

The  governments  of  England,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  such  other 
states  as  the  instructor  may  include  in  the  course.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

104.     State  and  Local  Government. 

A  critical  examination  of  poHtics  and  the  operation  of  government  at  the  state, 
county,  and  city  levels  in  the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele. 

201.  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups. 

The  history,  organization,  and  functions  of  political  parties;  the  activities  and 
Importance  of  pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  the  relationship  between  economic 
power  and  politics.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gilchrist. 

202.  Soviet  Politics  and  Government. 

A  study  of  political  development,  ideology,  the  role  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  and  govern- 
mental institutions  In  the  Soviet  Union.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Erasure. 

206..    English  Constitutional  Development. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  Its  subsequent  develop- 
ment, Including  the  political  and  legal  theory  which  accompanied  this  development. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele. 

111.    British  Politics  and  Government. 

A  study  of  contefmporary  British  society,  political  culture,  political  parties,  voting 
behavior,  and  political  institutions,  w^ith  emphasis  upon  selected  problems  Including 
race  relations,  educational  changes,  and  foreign  policy.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Erasure. 

213.    Business  Law. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  business  law;  an 
approach  to  the  law  of  contracts,  bailments,  negotiable  Instruments,  common  carriers, 
insurance,  sales,  wills;  a  study  of  the  nature  of  legal  remedies;  Information  on  how 
and  when  to  seek  legal  advice.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lancaster. 

221-222.    History  of  European  Diplomacy. 

A  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  and  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since 
1814.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Dugan. 

225.    Latin  America. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lancaster. 

301.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

The  development  of  political  thought  in  the  West,  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
since  the  sixtteenth  century.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gilchrist. 

302.  Recent  Political  Theory. 

A    continuation    of   Political    Science    301,    with    emphasis    on    late    nineteenth    and 
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twentieth  century  thought  in  Europe  and  America;  the  relationship  between  sociology 
and  politics,  and  the  relationship  between  ethics  and  politics.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Gilchrist. 

304.    American  Political  Thought. 

American  political  theory  considered  historically  and  in  its  relationships  with 
American  history,  American  constitutional  development,  and  American  legal  theory. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele. 

305-306.    American  Constitutional  Development. 

The  colonial  background  of  the  American  Constitution;  the  forces  that  influenced 
its  framing;  its  development  by  formal  amendment,  statutory  elaboration,  judicial 
interpretation,  and  change  in  usage;  the  American  adaptation  of  English  common  law 
and  equity.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Keele. 

307.  Political  Behavior. 

The  development  of  the  behavioraj  approach  in  Political  Science,  behavioral 
theory,  empirical  methods  and  analysis,  and  the  major  findings  in  the  areas  of  mass 
opinion  and  electoral  behavior.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.   Erasure. 

308.  The  Legislative  Process. 

The  composition,  organization,  procedure,  and  powers  of  legislative  bodies  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Gilchrist. 

309.  The  Executive. 

A  study  of  the  office  and  powers  of  President,  Presidential  leadership,  and  the 
relations  between  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress  and  the  executive  agencies. 
(Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.   Lancaster. 

321.  Principles  of  International  Politics. 

An  introduction  to  theories  of  international  relations  as  frameworks  for  the  analysis 
of  the  elements,  organization,  and  strategies  of  international  politics.  The  course 
will  combine  the  use  of  empirical  data  with  the  analysis  of  central  concepts  such  as 
the  balance  of  power,  deterrence,  the  national  interest,  sovereignty,  and  bipolarity. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  O'Flaherty. 

322.  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 

An  analytical  approach  to  American  foreign  policy,  focusing  on  the  international 
system  as  a  source  of  policy;  the  domestic  system  as  a  source  of  American  diplomacy; 
the  instruments  of  policy;  the  constraints  on  and  the  ethics  of  foreign  relations. 
Case  material  will  deal  with  interventionism,  foreign  aid,  nuclear  strategy,  and  the 
origins  of  the  cold  war.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  O'Flaherty. 

352.     Tutorial  in  European  Politics. 

Politics  and  Government  in  European  countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Subject  matter  to  be  arranged 
individually.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Erasure. 
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401.    European  Politics. 

A  comparative  study  of  selected  aspects  of  European  political  systems.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Frasure. 

405.  Civil  Liberties. 

An  examination  of  contemporary  problems  in  civil  liberties  in  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  judicial  interpretations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

406.  Jurisprudence. 

Historical  and  analytical  jurisprudence,  with  emphasis  on  the  systems  of  England 
and  America;  a  brief  study  of  the  philosophical,  comparative,  and  sociological  schools 
of  jurisprudence;  the  judicial  process.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lancaster. 

421-422.    International   Law   and   Organization. 

The  sources,  subjects,  and  major  principles  of  international  law;  the  function  of 
law  in  the  International  community;  the  League  of  Nations,  the  ideas  underlying  It, 
and  its  effect  on  international  society;  the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  its 
limitations.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Lancaster. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
Indefinitely.     Staff. 

451-452.    Tutorial. 

A  course  for  specially  selected  senior  majors  and  other  specially  selected  senior 
students.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Dugan  and  others. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Lundin 

Assistant  Professor  Peyser 

Assistant  Professor  Trost 

Assistant  Professor  Donnalley 

Students  with  any  Intention  of  majoring  in  psychology  should  elect 
103,  not  101.  A  minimum  of  30  hours,  includmg  302,  351-352,  and 
401  is  required  for  the  major.  For  those  students  planning  to  do  grad- 
uate work  in  psychology,  Biology  101-102  and  Physics  101-102  are 
highly  recommended. 

101.    Principles  of  Psychology  I. 

A  survey  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  general  psychology  derived  froim  experi- 
mental findings  and  clinical  analyses.    Not  mtended  for  psychology  majors;  may  not 
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be  taken  by  students  with  credit  for  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Peyser;  Mrs. 
Donnalley. 

102.  Principles  of  Psychology  II. 

Selected  topics  in  psychology  including  individual  differences,  personality,  social, 
and  consumer  psychology.  Prerequisite:  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Peyser. 

103.  Introduction  to  General  Experimental  Psychology. 

The  study  of  basic  principles  of  behavior,  including  learning,  motivation,  emotions 
and  conflict;  individual  experiments  using  animal  and  human  subjects.  One  labora- 
tory per  week.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  loi.  (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr. 
Lundin. 

209.  Educational  Psychology. 

Tlie  educational  process  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychological  con- 
cepts. Topics  emphasized:  motivation,  development,  learning,  evaluation,  individual 
differences  and  adjustment.    Prerequisite:     loi  or  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

210.  Developmental  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  behavioral  development,  primarily  in  humans.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  applications  of  experimental  learning  research.  Prerequisite: 
loi  or  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Staff. 

221.    Quantitative  Methods. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  methodology  of  experimental  Investigation; 
various  kinds  of  experimental  design  and  data  treatment.  Prerequisite:  loi  or 
103.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Trost. 

301.  Theories  of  Personality. 

An  examination  of  contemporary  theories  of  personality  are  examined  with  reference 
to  their  structure,  dynamics,  and  development.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
psychoanalytic  theories  of  Freud,  Jung,  and  Adler.  Prerequisite:  loi  or  103. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lundin. 

302.  Abnormal  Behavior. 

.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  psychopathology.  Behavioral  disturbances  are  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  their  psychological,  biologital,  and  cultural  determinants  and 
their  relations  to  normal  behavior.  Prerequisite:  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Lundin. 

304.    Tests  and  Measurements. 

A  study  of  the  variability  of  normal  behavior  as  indicated  by  various  psychological 
measurements.  A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  test  construction  and  their  use,  as 
well  as  some  practice  In  test  administration  and  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  loi 
or  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 
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305.    Applied  Behavior  Analysis. 

A  study  of  current  experimental  research  Involvmg  applications  of  the  analysis 
of  behavior  to  problems  of  social  importance,  especially  in  the  areas  of  therapy  and 
education.  Prerequisite:  loi  or  103;  previous  election  of  302  is  recommended. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 

351-352.    The  Experimental  Analysis  of  Behavior  I  and  II. 

Critical  evaluation  of  the  various  research  techniques  utilized  in  psychology,  with 
applications  in  the  laboratory  to  both  human  and  animal  subjects.  Prerequisite:  103 
Of  permission  of  the  instructor.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 

353.  Animal  Behavior. 

A  comparison  of  the  behavior  pattterns  of  a  variety  of  infra-human  species.  Simi- 
larities and  differences  in  behavior  patterns  are  examined.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  specific  behaviors  of  spe'cies.    Prerequisite:     103.     (Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Trost. 

354.  Ffaysioiogical  Psychology.  - 

An  examination  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  behavior  with  primary  emphasis 
on  the  organs  of  sensation  and  the  nervous  system.  Prerequisite:  103.  (Credit, 
four  hours).     Air.  Trost.  _.   ..   •  '      . 

355.  Sensory  Processes. 

Psychophysical  methods;  anatomy  and  functioning  of  the  visual  and  auditory 
systems,  with  emphasis  on  readings  in  the  classic  experimental  literature.    Prerequisite: 

103.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 

401.  Contemporary  Theories  and  Systems  of  Psychology. 

The  development  of  psychological  theorizing  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  day  viewed  In  the  light  of  Its  historical  antecedents.  The  major  psycho- 
logical systems  of  Behaviorism,  Structuralism,  Functionalism,  and  Gestalt  psychology 
are  examined  as  well  as  some  modern  learning  theory.  Prerequisite:  10  hours  la 
psychology.      (Credit,   three   hours).     Mr.   Lundin. 

402.  Current  Issues  in  Learning. 

An  analysis  of  current  experimental  findings  in  both  classical  (Pavbvlan)  and 
Instrumental  conditioning.  Prerequisite:  103,  351-352.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Trost. 

421.    The  Psychology  of  Music. 

The  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  responses  to  musical  stimuli:  discriminative, 
affective,  aesthetic,  and  rhythmic.  Measurements  of  musical  performance  and 
talent.  Industrial  and  therapeutic  uses  of  music.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
Instructor.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Lundin. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

The  student  will  design  and  execute  an  experimental  research  project  terminating 
In  a  written  report  or  will  do  readmgs  In  an  area  of  psychology.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  the  Instructor.     (Credit,  one  to  three  hours).    May  be  repeated.    Staff. 
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RELIGION 

^Professor  Brettmann 

Assistant  Professor  Wentz 

Assistant  Professor  Smith 

Chaplain  Pugh 

Mr.  Canfill 

Bishop  Jones 

Professor  Winters  (School  of  Theology) 

Professor  Gessell  (School  of  Theology) 

Religion  111  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  department. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  major:  111,  241,  251,  401- 
402,  and  three  courses  from  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  300-level 
courses  (Theology  and  Ethics,  Comparative  Studies,  Biblical  Studies). 
Students  planning  to  major  in  religion  should  complete  241  and  251 
by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

111.    An  Introduction  to  Religion. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion  as  an  aspect  of  universal  human  experience. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Staff. 

115.    Heresies.  Ancient  and  Modern. 

The  peculiar  problem  of  heresy  in  the  Western  tradition  and  an  examination  of  the 
persistence  of  some  ancient  heresies  in  modem  movements  and  phenomena.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Pugh. 

117.    Theology  and  Modern  Films. 

An  examination  of  the  theological  presuppositions  and  implications  of  selected 
films.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Canfill. 

241.    Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

An  examination  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  content  of  representative  literature  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Wentz. 
251.     Philosophy  of  Religion. 

A  conceptual  and  historical  consideration  of  primary  elements  of  religious  belief. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

Theology  and  Ethics 

305.  Contemporary  Moral  Problems. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gessell. 

306.  Contemporary  Theologians. 

An  exploration  of  ideas  about  man,  the  world,  and  God  since  the  post-Barthian 
revolution.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Gessell. 
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321-322.    Introduction  to   Christian  Theology. 

First  semester,  philosophical  theology;  second  semester,  symbolic  theology.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Brettmann. 

Comparative  Studies 

342.     Christianity  and  Secular  Alternatives. 

(Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.  Winters. 

344.    Issues  in  Science  and  Religion. 

A  conceptual  and  historical  consideration  of  some  major  issues  in  the  relation  of 
religion  and  science.  (Religion  251  is  recommended.)  Spring,  1971,  and  alternate 
years.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

347.     Religion  and  Modem  Man. 

A  consideration  of  the  impact  of  modernity  upon  religion  in  the  West;  the  crisis 
of  belief  and  secular  alternatives.  Attention  to  the  import  of  thinkers  such  as  Man, 
Freud,  or  others  for  the  Christian  conception  of  man.  Spring,  1972,  and  alternate 
years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

351.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion. 

Orientation  to  the  comparative  study  of  religion;  primitive  religion;  Islam.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Smith. 

352.  Religions  of  the  Orient. 

Interpretative  and  comparative  study  of  select  religions  of  the  Orient,  India,  China, 
and  Japan.     (Prerequisite:     Religion   351.)      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

Biblical  Studies 

361.  Judaeo-Christian  Origins. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  religion  and  culture  of  ancient  (pre-monarchlcal) 
Israel,  considered  against  the  background  of  the  ancient  Near  East  of  the  second 
mlllenium.  (Religion  241  Is  recommended.)  Fall,  1972,  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Wentz. 

362.  The  Prophetic  Faith. 

A  study  of  the  religion  and  culture  of  Israel  of  the  monarchical  period  and  the 
impact  of  this  period  upon  Judaism  and  Christianity.  (Religion  241  is  recommended.) 
Spring,   1973,  and  alternate  years.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Wentz. 

363.  Origins  of  Judaism. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  exile  and  the  dispersion  on  the  religion  of  Israel. 
(Religion  241  is  recommended.)  Fall,  1973,  ^^^  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Wentz. 

364.  Judaism  and  Islam. 

Judaism  and  Islam  are  examined,  with  attention  to  their  background,  development, 
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and   nature.      (Religion   241    is   recommended.)      Spring,    1974,   and   alternate   years, 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Wentz. 

371.  The  Apostolic  Faith. 

A  study  of  New  Testament  literature  with  special  attention  to  the  Gospels  and 
St.  Paul.     (Religion  241  is  recommended.)      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Brettmann. 

372.  The  Early  Church. 

A  study  of  post-apostolic  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  selected  second 
century  writings.  (Religion  241  is  recommended.)  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Brettmann. 

Advanced  Courses 

401-402.     Seminar  for  Senior  Majors. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.    Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated 

indefinitely.    Staff. 


RUSSIAN 
Mr.  Lumpkins 

A  major  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  selected 
from  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 
The  following  may  be  included  regarding  majors  in  the  department: 

101-102.    Elementary  Russian. 

Introduction  to  grammar  with  emphasis  on  (correct)  pronunciation,  (accurate) 
reading  of  simple  texts,  and  elementary  conversation.  Credit  for  Russian  10 1  is 
withheld  until  Russian  102  is  completed.  Russian  lOi  carries  no  hour  credit  for 
students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  Russian  in  secondary  school. 
(Credit,  six  hours).    Mr,  Lumpkins. 

201-202.    Intermediate  Russian. 

Continued  development  of  conversational  skills  through  oral  'classroom  exercises, 
Reading  of  representative  selections  from  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Russian 
literature.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lumpkins. 

301-302.     Readings   in   Russian  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  202  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Lumpkins. 
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351-352.    Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation. 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  No  knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Does  not  fulfill!  language  requirement. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Lumpkins. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Mr.  Lumpkins. 


SPANISH 

Professor  Pickering 

Associate  Professor  Naylor 

Assistant  Professor  Webber 

*Assistant  Professor  Pitts 

The  requirement  for  a  Spanish  major  is  four  year-courses  beyond 
202.  A  written  comprehensive  examination  will  be  taken.  Candidates 
for  honors  will  be  given  an  additional  oral  examination.  Six  hours  of 
approved  foreign  study  may  be  applied  to  the  major.  Those  intending 
to  teach  or  attend  graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  two  or  more  years 
of  another  foreign  language. 

101-102.    Beginning  Spanish. 

Credit  for  Spanish  loi  is  withheld  until  Spanish  102  is  completed.  Spanish  loi 
carries  no  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  Spanish  in 
secondary  school.     (Credit,  six  hours).     Staff. 

201-202.    Intermediate  Spanish. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

301-302.    Introduction  to   Spanish   Literature. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  from  El  Poema  del  Cid  to  the  present.  Prerequisite  for 
301:  202.     Prerequisite  for  302:   301.   (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mrs.  Pitts. 

311-312.    Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization. 

Term  papers  and  themes  in  Spanish.  Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite  for  311:  202,  and  a  "B"  average  in  language  courses  taken. 
Prerequisite  for  312:     311.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Webber. 

401-400.    The  Spanish  Classics. 

Study  of  several  great  authors  and  their  works.     Outside  readings   correlating  the 
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authors    studied   to   Hispanic   culture.     Prerequisite:      301-302.      (Credit,   three   hours 
each  semester).     Mr.  Naylor. 

403-404.    Literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Pickering. 

405-406.     Latin  American  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Pickering. 

407-408.    Tutorial  for  Majors. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Pickering. 

411-412.    Modern  Spanish  Literature. 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries.  Pre- 
requisite: same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Picker- 
ing. 

413-414.     Spanish  Drama. 

The  first  semester:  through  the  Golden  Age.  The  second  semester:  through  the 
nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
sem.ester).     Mr.  Naylor. 

415-416.    Spanish  Prose  Fiction. 

The  first  semester:  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  second  semester:  through 
the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  eacl} 
semester).     Mr.  Naylor. 

417-418.     Twentieth   Century  Drama. 

The  first  semester:  Spanish  dramatists.  The  second  semester:  Latin  American 
dramatists.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mrs.  Pitts. 

419-420.    Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. 

For  majors  and  prospective  teachers  of  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  301-302  or  31 1-3 12  and  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Pickering. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

NDC  218.     Securities  and  Investments. 

(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Gilchrist. 

NDC  231.    History  and  Aesthetics  of  the  Film. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Bates. 

NDC  316.     Philosophy  of  Science. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  E.  McCrady. 
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Provost  and  Associate  Professor  of  History 

STEPHEN  ELLIOTT  PUCKETTE 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
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Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus 
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Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus,  and  University  Organist,  Emeritus 

ROBERT  LOWELL  RETRY 

B.A.,  Earlham  College;  B.S.,  Haverford  College;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Professor  of  Physics,  Emeritus 

JOHN  SEDBERRY  iMARSHAIX 

B.A.,  Pomona  College;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Emeritus 

ABBOTT  COTTEN  MARTIN 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Mississippi 

Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 
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MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  III 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

STRATTON  BUCK 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
Professor  of  French,  Emeritus 

ARTHUR  BUTLER  DUGAN 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  B.Litt.,  University  of  Oxford 
Diploma  in  Economics  and  Political  S'cience,  University  of  Oxford 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

CHARLES  TRAWICK  HARRISON 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  EngVsh  Literature 

CHARLES  EDWARD  CHESTON 

B.S,,  Syracuse  University;  M.F.,  Yale  School  of  Forestry 

Annie  B.  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry 

H.  MALCOLM  OWEN 

BA..,  Ham.pden-Sydney;  M.A.,  PhX).,  University  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  Biology 

FREDERICK  RHODES  WHITESELL 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
Professor  of  German 

ROBERT  SAMUEL  LANCASTER 

B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney;  M.A.,  The  University  of  the  South; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

ADRIAN  TIMOTITY  PICKERING 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Professor  of  Spanish 

DAVID  BENNETT  CAMP 

B.S.,  Tlie  College  of  William  and  Mary;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

F.  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry 

BAYLY  TURLINGTON 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Class  col  Languages 
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HARRY  CLAY  YEATMAN 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Biology 

**BRINLEY  JOIiN  RHYS 

B.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 

A1.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Pn.D.,  Tulane  University 

Professor  of  English 

ROBERT  ARTHUR  DEGEN 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  PhX).,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Professor  of  Economics 

•*ROBERT  WILLIAM  LUNDIN 

A.B.,  DePauw   University;   A.M.,   Ph.D.,   Indiana   University 

Professor  of  Psychology 

GILBERT  FRANK  GILCHRIST 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

tALFRED  SCOTT  BATES 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  French 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  FOREMAN 

B.A,,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  PhD.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of  Biology 

**The  Rev.  JAMES  WILLIAM  BRETTMANN 

B.S.,  B.D.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.Litt.,  University  of  Oxford 

Professor  of  Religion 

HUGH  HARRIS  CALDWELL,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Emory  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

ANDREW  NELSON  LYTLE 

BA.,  Vanderbilt  University;  D.Lm.,  Kenyon  College 

Professor  of  English  and  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 

WILLIAM  BENTON  GUENTHER 
A.B.,Oberlin  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Rochester 
Professor  of  Chemistry     ' 

*0n  Sabbatical  leave  first  semester  1971-1972. 

**0n  Sabbatical  leave  second  semester  1971-1972.  -     . 
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CHARLES  O'CONNOR  BAIRD 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.F.,  Yale  University;  D.F.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of  Forestry 

JAMES  THOMAS  CROSS 
A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.S.,  Harvard  University;   Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

HENRY  WILDS  SMITH,  Jr. 

BA.,  DarCmouth;  M.F.,  D.For.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Forestry 

Lt.  Col.  WILLIS  EARL  HEDGEPETH 
B.G.E.,  University  of  Omaha 
Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

KENNETH  RUDGE  WILSON  JONES 

BA.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  French 

ALLEN  TATE 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Oxford; 

D.LiTT.,  University  of  Louisville;  Coe  College;   Colgate  University; 

University  of  Kentucky;   Carleton  College;   The  University  of  the  South 

Tutor  in  Rhetoric 

MARVIN  ELLIAS  GOODSTEIN 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

GEORGE  SHUFORD  RAMSEUR 

B.A.,  Elon  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

PHILIP  JACK  LORENZ,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Oglethorpe  University;  M.S.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

ROBERT  LARRY  KEELE 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

JOSEPH  DAVID  CUSHMAN 

Bj\.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
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MARTHA  McCRORY 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;   M.M.,  University  of  Rochester 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and 

Director  of  Sezvanee  Summer  Music  Center 

JOSEPH  MARTIN  RUNNING 

B.Mus.,  St.  Olaf  College;  D.Mus.,  Florida  State  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  University  Organist 

ERIC  WOODFIN  NAYLOR 

B.A,,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

SHERWOOD  FORREST  EBEY 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JAMES  NORMAN  LOWE 

B.S,,  Antioch   College;   Ph.D.,    Stanford  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

ANITA  SHAFER  GOODSTEIN 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

ARTHUR  JOSEPH  KNOLL 

A.B..  Bates  College;  A.M.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

The  Rev.  JOEL  WILSON  PUGH,  II 
,     B.A.,  B.D.,  The  University  of  the  South 
Chaplain  of  the   University 

THADDEUS  CONSTANTINE  LOCKARD,  Jr. 

B.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  German 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  HENRY  RALSTON,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;    S.T.B.,   S.T.M.,  General  Theological   Seminary 

Lecturer  in   English   and 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  GIRAULT  McARTHUR  JONES 

B.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;  B.D.,  D.D.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Instructor  in  Religion 

DONALD  BOWIE  WEBBER 

B.S.,  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  M.A.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

ERIC  HANS  ELLIS 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and 

Director  of  the  Summer  Institute  of  Science  and  Mathematics 

ARTHUR  McCLUNY  SCHAEFER 

B.A.,  AiA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

CHARLES  MATHEWS  BINNICKER,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Marshal  of  the  University  Faculties 

WILLIAM  TOMPHSON  COCKE,  III 

B.A.,  Hie  University  of  the   South;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 

JACQUELINE  THIBAULT  SCHAEFER 

Licence  es  Lettres,  Diplome  D'Etudes   Sup^rieures, 

University  of  Caen;  Agregation  de  L'Universit6,  Sorbonne 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

HENRY  FRANK  ARNOLD,  Jr. 

B.A.,  Tlie  University  of  the  South;  M.A.  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

The  Rev.  HERBERT  STEPHENSON  WENTZ 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

M.A.,  University  of  Oxford;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Exeter 

^DOROTHY  PITTS 

B.A.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  French 


*0n  leave  1971-1972. 
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WILLIAM  JAY  GARLAND 

B.A,,  Eimciy  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Assistmit  Professor  of  Philosophy 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  BLEAKLEY  KING 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.D.,  Seabury-Western  Theological  Seminary; 

M.A.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

FRANCIS  XAVIER  HART 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

CHARLES  SAMUEL  PEYSER,  Jr. 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

JAMES  EDWARD  CARLOS 

B.S.,   Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania;   M.F.A., 

Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

GALEN  BLAINE  RITCHIE 

A.B,,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Ph.D.,   Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

GERALD  LaFAYETTE  SMITH 

B.A,,  University  of  Richmond;  B.D.,  Duke  Divinity  School;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

EDWIN  MURDOCH  STIRLING 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

RONALD  CPIARLES  TROST 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

TED  DANIEL  BITONDO 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.S.,  Ohio  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  Coach 

ROBERT  CONWAY  FRASURE 

A.B.,  MA..,  West  Virginia  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Sc'ence 
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JOIiN  KEVIN  GREEN 

BA.,  University  of  Durham,  England;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

JAMES  WARING  McCRADY 

BA.,  Tiie  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D,,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

JOHN  FRANCIS  FLYNN 

BA.,  Boston  College;  M.A,,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

JOHN  VINCENT  REISHMAN 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

FREDERICK  HAILEY  CROOM 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North   Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Capt.  GERALD  JOHNSTON 

B.S.  in  Eng.  Sci.,  M.S.  in  Eng,  Sci.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University 
Asssistant  Professor  of  Aeros-pace  Studies 

DAVID  MACRAE  LANDON 

B.A.  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

DALE  FREDERICK  LUCHSINGER 

B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  University;  M.A.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Lecturer  in  Library  Science 

MICHAEL  LIVINGSTON  MULLEN 

B.A.,  Carleton  College 

Instructor  In  Philosophy 

WILLIAM  McGOWEN  PRIESTLEY 

B.A.,   The   University   of   the    South;    M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Princeton   University 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

DAVID  WAYNE  LUMPKINS 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Instructor  in  Russian 

The  Rev.  JOSEPH  DARYL  CANFILL 

B.A.,  Tlie  University  of  the  South;  B.A.,  University  of  Oxford 

S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

Instructor  'n  Religion  and  Assistant  to  the  Chaplain 
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JOHN  LAWSON  BORDLEY,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

THOMAS  MACNAB  CARLSON 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the   South;   M.A.,   University  of  North   Carolina 

Instructor  in  English 

THOMAS  HARLAND  WILCOX 

B.A.,   B.S,   in   Ed.,   Southeast  Missouri   State  College;   M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Instructor  in  English  and  Director  of  Drama 

CHARLES  HEWITT  WHEATLEY 

B.A.,  Tlie  University  of  the  South;  M.A.T.,  Harvard  University 

Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

EDWARD  MICHAEL  MALINAK 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University 

Instructor  in   Spanish 

JAMES  Di\NIEL  O'FLAHERTY 

B.A.,  Williams  College;   B.A.,  University  of  Oxford;   M.A.,  Harvard  University 
Instructor  in  Political  Science 

DOUGLAS  DUANE  PASCHALL 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.A.,  University  of  Oxford 

Instructor  in  English 

J.  DOUGLAS  SEITERS 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University 

Instructor  in  Classics 

THOMAS  WARD 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.A.,  University  of  Oxford 

Instructor  in  English 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  JEFFERSON  BENNETT,  B.S.,  LL.B,  LL.D. 
Fice-Chancdlor 

WILLIAM  BRUNER  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Provost 

The  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  MOYER  ALEXANDER,  Bj\.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.,  S.TD. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  and 

Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

STEPHEN  ELLIOTT  PUCKETTE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

JOHN  IVLAURICE  WEBB,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD. 
Dean  of  Men 

CHARLES  MATHEWS  BINNICKER,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD. 
Associate  Dean  of  Men 

Mrs.  MARY  JANE  DONNALLEY,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  D.Ed. 
Dean  of  Women 

JOHN  IREL  HALL  HODGES,  B.S.,  In  L.S.,  MA. 
Librarian,  Emeritus 

The  Rev.  JOEL  WILSON  PUGH,  II,  B.A.,  BD. 

Chaplain 

The  Rev.  JOSEPH  DARYL  CANFILL,  B.A.,  S.T.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Chaplain 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD. 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 

DOUGLAS  LOUGHMILLER  VAUGHAN,  Jr.,  B.S, 
Treasurer 

THOMAS  DOMINICO  LOTTI 
Bursar 

Mrs.  SYLVIA  ANN  BARRY 
Assistant  Treasurer 

Mrs.  THEDA  STOVALL 

Secretary   to   the    Vice-Choncellor  and  the   Provost 
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ALBERT  SIDNEY  GOOCH,  Jr.,  B.A. 
Director  of  Admissions 

PAUL  ERVIN  ENGSBERG,  B.S,  M.Ed. 
Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

JOHN  DOUGLAS  SEITERS,  B.A.,  MA 

Assistant  Director  of  Adm'ssions 

JOHN  BOSTICK  RANSOM,  HI,  B.A.,  Dec.  Sup.,  M.A, 
Registrar 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  NICKINSON  CHITTY,  B.S.,  MA. 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  and  Placement 

WILLIAM  GREGORY  HARKINS,  A.B.,  B.S.  In  L.S.,  M.A.  m  L.S. 
Librarian 

Miss  CORINNE  BURG,  B.A.,  B.S.  In  L.S. 
Assistant  Librarian  for  Technical  Services 

DALE  FREDERICK  LUCHSINGER,  B.S.,  M.A.  In  L.S. 
Assistant  Librarian  for  Public  Services 

EDWARD  JENNINGS  TRIBBLE,  B.A.,  M.A.L.S. 

Archivist  and  Special  Collections  Librarian 

Mrs.  ARLENE  EDITH  LUCHSINGER,  B.A.,  M.S.,  A.M.L.S. 
Cataloging  Librarian 

Miss  MARTHA  NELL  HAMPTON,  A.B.,  M.Ln. 

Reference  Librarian 

Mrs.  GERTRUDE  FRENCH  MIGNERY,  A.B. 
Circulation  Supervisor 

THOMAS  EDWARD  CAMP,  B.A.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 
Librarian,  School  6f  Theology 

CARL  WAYNE  DAVENPORT,  B.A..  B.D.,  M.L.S.,  Ph.D. 
Cataloging  Librarian 

JASPER  GREEN  PENNINGTON,  B.A.,  M.S.  In  L.S. 
Reference  Librarian,  School  of  Theology 

MARCUS  LANE  OLIVER,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Director  of  Development 
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EDWIN  PHILBRICK  WELTECK 

Director  for  Special  Resources 

JOHN  GASS  BRATTON,  BA. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

ARTHUR  BENJAMIN  CHITTY,  Jr,  BA.,  MA,  L.H.D. 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Historiographer 

Mrs.  EDITH  WTIITESELL,  Ph.B. 

Director  of  Information  Serv'ces 

SOLLACE  MITCHELL  FREEMAN 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development  and  Superintendent  of  Leases 

WALTER  DAVID  BRYANT,  Jr.,  B.S.,  MA. 

Director  of  AthUtics 

TED  DANIEL  BITONDO,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  Coach 

SHIRLEY  INMAN  MAJORS 
Football  and  Baseball  Coach 

JAMES  HORACE  MOORE,  Jr.,  B.S. 

Wrestling,  Track,  and  Assistant  Football  Coach 

CLARENCE  CARTER,  B.S. 

Assistant  Coach  in  Football,  Baseball,  and  Wrestling 

DENNIS  WINFRED  MEEKS,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Coach  in  Football  and  Track 

RUDOLPH  ALBERT  DAVALOS,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Basketball  Coach 

MALCOLM  LYNN  PETTY,  B.S. 
Soccer  and  Assistant  Basketball  Coach 

WILLIS  EARL  HEDGEPETH,  B.G.E. 

Co7nmander,  Air  Force  ROTC 

■       S.Sgt.  BERNARD  THEODORE  HAAS 
Sgt.  Mjr.,  Air  Force  ROTC 

M.Sgt.  WILLIAM  THEODORE  WORTHY 
Cadet  Recorder,  Air  Force  ROTC 
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ARNOLD  MIGNERY,  B.S.F.,  M.F. 
Officer  in  Charge,  Sewanee  Forestry  Research  Center 

THOMAS  EMMET  RUSSELL,  B.S. 
Research  Forester 

GLENDON  WILLIAM   SMALLEY,   B.S.F.,  M.S. 
Research  Forester 

NELSON  SANDS  LOFTUS,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Research  Forester 

JOSEPH  HARLEE  POWELL,  A.B. 

Administrator,  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital 

ROGER  ATKINSON  WAY,  M.D. 
Health  Officer  and  Chief  of  Medical  Staff,  Emerald-Hodgson  Hosptal 

CARL  FREDERICK  REID 

Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands 

JOHN  GRAHAM  SUTHERLAND 

Manager  of  the  University  Press 

FRANK  TOM  BROWN,  B.S.,  B.S.  In  Phar. 
Acting  Manager  of  the  University  Supply  Store 

HAYDEN  AUSTIN  McBEE 

Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

PAUL  ALVIN  WAGGONER 
Assistant  Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

ALBERT  ANDREW  BONHOLZER 

University  Carilloneur 

CHARLES  EDWARD  DUDLEY,  Th.G. 

Director,  Audio-Visual  Center 

LESLIE  McLAURIN,  B.S.,  Lt.  Col.,  USAF 

Manager  of  the  University  Airport 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEES 

Athletic  Board  of  Control:  Professors  Gilchrist,  Griffin,  Stirling; 
Vice-Chancellor  Bennett;  Alumnus  James  W.  Gentry;  Student  James 
William  Cameron  III 

Catalogue:  Professors  Jones,  Ramseur,  Reishman;  Mr.  Ransom; 
Provost  Campbell. 

Faculty  Chairman  of  Athletics:    Professor  William  B.  Campbell. 

Fire  Protection:  Provost  Campbell;  Messrs.  McBee,  Cheston,  Reid, 
Vaughan;  Student  Michael  Thomas  Coffey. 

Lease:  Vice-Chancellor  Bennett;  Provost  Campbell;  Messrs.  Cheston, 
Freeman,  Griffin,  Reid,  Vaughan;  Mrs.  G.  Hamilton. 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Appointments  and  Promotions :  Professors  Harrison,  Degen,  Myers, 
Turlington. 

Building:  Professors  A.  Goodstein,  Baird,  Carlos,  Cushman,  Gessell, 
Owen. 

Concerts:  Professors  Lockard,  Caldwell,  Griffin,  Guenther,  McCrory; 
Messrs.  Dozier,  Priestley,  Thomas. 

University  Lectures:  Professors  Lancaster,  Lines,  G.  Smith;  Mr.  R. 
Moore;  Mrs.  Degen;  Students  Thomas  L.  Burroughs,  Festus  H.  Powell. 

Graduate  Scholarships :  Professors  Gilchrist,  Ebey,  Foreman;  Mr. 
Reishman. 

Library:  Professors  Lundin,  Igarashi,  Cocke,  King,  Yeatman; 
Mr.  Harkins. 

Publieations  Board:  Professors  Wentz,  Binnicker,  Bordley,  Gessell, 
Reishman;  Mr.  Chitty;  Students  Herbert  L.  Reynolds,  Donald  A.  Fish- 
burne,  Richard  N.  Thomas. 

Research  Grants:    Professors  Armentrout,  Bordley,  Naylor. 

Tenure:  Professors  Owen,  Pickering,  J.  H.  W.  Rhys. 


*ChaIrman,  first  semester. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE 

With  powers  and  duties  defined  in  the  Ordinances  of  the  University. 
Composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Provost,  Deans,  Chaplain,  and  all  Full  Professors. 


J.  JEFFERSON  BENNETT 

Vice-Chancellor,    Chairman 

ARTHUR  B.  DUGAN 

CHARLES  T.  HARRISON 

CHARLES   E.  CHESTON 

H.  MALCOLM  OWEN 

FREDERICK  R.  WHITESELL 

ROBERT  S.  LANCASTER 

GEORGE  M.  ALEXAJNfDER 

JOHN  M.  WEBB 

A.  TIMOTHY  PICKERING 

DAVID  B.  CAMP 

BAYLY  TURLINGTON 

HARRY  C.  YEATMAN 

J.  HOWARD  W.  RHYS 

BRINLEY  J.  RHYS 

ROBERT  A.  DEGEN 

ROBERT  W.  LUNDIN 

GILBERT  F.  GILCHRIST 

A.  SCOTT  BATES 

CHARLES  L.  WINTERS 

CHARLES  W.  FOREMAN 

JAMES  W.  BRETTMANN 

HUGH  H.  CALDWELL 

JOEL  W.  PUGH 

ANDREW  N.  LYTLE 

\VILLIAM  B.  CAMPBELL 

WILLIAM  B.  GUENTHER 

CHARLES  0.  BAIRD 

JAMES  T.  CROSS 

STILES  B.  LINES 

STEPHEN  E.  PUCKETTE 

HENRY  W.  SMITH 

JOHN  M.  GESSELL 

WILLIS  E.  HEDGEPETH 

KENNETH  W.  JONES 

MARY  JANE  DONNALLEY 

CHARLES  M.  BINNICKER 
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PROCTOR  ASSIGNMENTS 

1971-1972 

WILLIAM  KYLE  ROTE,  ]^.—Head  Proctor 

Benedict  CYDNEY  MARGx\RET  GATES 

MARGARET  ERIN  FORD 

Cannon  ROBERT  EDWARD  LEE  BURWELL 

Cleveland  LAURA  WARBURTON  RICE 

Courts  MICHAEL  DUDLEY  BEWERS 

STEPHEN  ERWIN  ADAMS 

Elliott  HAYNES  REEVES  ROBERTS 

Gailor  THOMAS  LAY  BURROUGHS 

WILLIAM  SCOTT  DEAVER 

Hoffman  DAWSON  STALEY  COLVERT 

Hunter  JOHN  BURTON  MILWARD 

Johnson  MARY  LYNN  PATTEN 

McCrady  JAMES  WILLIAM  CAMERON,  III 

JOHN  EDWARD  SPAINHOUR,  Jr. 

Trezei^ant  MARTIN  LOGUE  ELLIS 

HENRY  WARE  LODGE 

St.  Luke's  ERNEST  MICHAEL  ROWELL 

Tuckaway  DAVID  WIDENER  FRANTZ 

Woodland  Apartments  WILLIAM  STROUD  SPAINHOUR 

Woodland  Area  GEORGE  BARROW  HART,  Jr. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY,  1971-1972 

Faculty  Committees 
Admissions:  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio;  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Executive  Secretary,  ex  officio.  Provost,  ex  officio;  Dean 
of  Men,  ex  officio;  Dean  of  Women,  ex  officio;  Baird  (1);  Arnold 
(2);  A.  Goodstein  (3);  Keele  (4);  Hart  (5);  Joseph  F.  Hartzer, 

Jr. 

Committees :  Dean  of  the  College,  ex  officio ;  Camp  ( 1 ) ;  M.  Goodstein 
(2);  Naylor  (3). 

Curriculum:  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio;  Canfill  (1); 
Ellis  (2);  Gilchrist  (3);  Lundin  (4);  Garland  (5);  J.  Schaefer 
(6);  Students  James  W.  Savage  and  W.  Scott  Deaver. 

Degrees:  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio;  Cushman  (1); 
Naylor  (2);  Cross  (3);  Cocke  (4);  Turlington  (5);  Ramseur  (6). 

Discipline:  Dean  of  Men,  Chairman,  ex  officio;  Dean  of  Women,  ex 
officio;  Chaplain,  ex  officio;  Whitesell  (1);  Rhys  (3);  H.  W. 
Smith  (5) 

Honorary  Degrees:  Lorenz,  Chairman  (1);  Mullen  (2);  Binnicker  (3). 

Sabbatical  Leave:  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio;  M.  Good- 
stein (1);  Cross  (2);  Pickering  (3). 

Scholarships :  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio;  Financial  Aid 
Officer,  Executive  Secretary,  ex  officio;  Provost,  ex  officio;  Dean 
of  Men,  ex  officio;  Dean  of  Women,  ex  officio;  Baird  (1);  Arnold 
(2);  A.  Goodstein  (3);  Keele  (4);  Hart  (5). 

Student  Activities:  Dean  of  Women,  Chairman  ex  officio;  Dean  of 
Men,  ex  officio;  Priestley  (1);  Reishman  (2);  Knoll  (3). 

Administrative  Committees 

Combined  Engineering  Plan:  Camp,  Chairman;  Caldwell,  Lorenz, 
Ebey,  Gooch. 

Pre-Medical  Advisory:  Foreman,  Chairman;  Webb,  Guenther,  Cocke, 
Ellis,  Priestley,  Lowe. 

Promotion  and  Tenure:  Harrison,  Chairman  (1);  Turlington  (2); 
Degen  (3);  Gilchrist  (4);  Caldwell  (5). 

Student  Placement:  Mrs.  Chitty,  Chairman;  Baird,  Donnalley,  A.  M. 
Schaefer;  Bratton.  Students  Thomas  F.  Phelps  and  Henry  W. 
Lodge. 

Faculty  Representatives  on  the  Board  of  I'rustees:  Dr.  Gilbert  F.  Gil- 
christ and  Dr.  H.  H.  Caldwell,  Jr. 
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COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

ROSA  C.  ALLEN  SCHOLARSHIP  (^14,000).  Established  in  1928,  for  students  in 
the  Diocese  of  Texas,  nominated  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Houston. 

ROBERT  H.  ANDERSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,041).  Established  in 
1965  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Turner,  for  students  from  Mr.  Anderson's  home  parish,  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Birmingham,  Alabama:  nominated  by  the  rector. 

ROBERT  V.  BODFISH  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,320).  Established  by 
family  and  friends  of  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1941,  with  nomination  by  the 
Reverend  James  Savoy,  D.D.,  or  the  bishops  in  Tennessee. 

GEORGE  NEXSEN  BRADY  SCHOLARSHIP  {$6,ooc).  Established  by  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Brady,  preferably  for  a  postulant  or  candidate  for  Holy  Orders, 
notoinated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan. 

KIARGARET  E.  BRIDGERS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($6,000).  For  deserving  young  men 
of  promise  and  need,  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina. 

EZZELL  DOBSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($6,423).  Established  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Matt  H.  Dobson,  Jr.,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  their  son 
who  died  in  1947  while  a  senior  in  the  College.  For  students  or  fine  character 
and  academic  achievement  who  will  endeavor  to  adhere  to  the  high  traditions 
of  the  University  and  In  so  doing  serve  for  the  betterment  of  their  fellow-men. 
Nomination  by  the  Dobsons  or  their  descendants. 

DR.  WILLIAM  EGLESTON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,000).  Bequeathed  by  an  alumnus 
of  the  Class  of  1898.  Nominations  by  the  Bishop  of  Soutli  Carolina  or  the  Bishop 
of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

D.  A.  ELLIOTT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($12,168).  Established  by  friends 
of  D.  A.  Elliott  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  a  former  Trustee,  for  undergraduates  of 
the  Diocese  of  Mississippi,  with  selection  of  beneficiaries  by  the  Rector  and  War- 
dens of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Meridian. 

HERBERT  EUSTIS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($7,420).  Established  by  the 
Sewanee  Club  of  Greenville,  Mississippi,  in  memory  of  an  alumnus  of  the  Class 
of  1928,  with  nominations  by  that  group  or  by  the  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 

GEORGE  \'\'ILLIAM  GILLESPIE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,035).  Established  by  mem- 
bers of  St.  Mark's  Church,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  memory  of  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1946  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  in  1944.  Nominations  by 
the  rector. 
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MIGHELL  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($31,127).  Established  by  Mabel  Mighell 
Moffat  as  a  memorial  to  her  father,  Joseph  R.  Mighell,  and  to  her  great-nephew, 
Joseph  Richard  Mighell  IV.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from  Christ  Church 
Parish,  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  from  Mobile  County,  or  to  a  student  from  Alabama 
nominated   by  the   Bishop   of  Central  Gulf  Coast. 

WILLIAM  T.  PALFREY  FUND  ($87,908).  Established  by  bequest  of  Mr.  Palfrey 
for  students  nominated  by  Lodge  No.  57  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  or 
by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Franklin,  Louisiana,  turn  and 
turn  about.  The  scholarship  is  a  memorial  to  his  mother  and  father,  Mary 
Frances    and   Frederick   Conrad   Palfrey. 

MERRILL  DALE  REICH  SCHOLARSHIP  ($11,697).  Given  by  the  Sewanee  Club 
of  Atlanta,  friends,  classmates,  and  team-mates  in  memory  of  Lt.  Reich,  Class  of 
1966,  killed  in  Viet  Nam.  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  Sewanee  Club  from 
nominations  of  the  committee  on  scholarships. 

DAVID  ROSE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($1,750).  Established  by  his  brother,  Albert  P. 
Rose  of  Nashville,  with  the  beneficiary  designated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  S. 
Rose,  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia,  Class  of  1936,  or  by  Mr.  Rose. 

BENJAMIN  STROTHER  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,000).  Established  in 
1926  by  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Strother  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  memory  of  her 
son,  who  died  from  a  fall  from  a  tree  while  a  young  student  in  the  College  in 
1891.  Preference  is  given  to  boys  in  Edgefield  County  and  in  the  Diocese  of 
Upper  South  Carolina,  nominated  by  the  bishop. 

HERBERT  TUTWILER  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($23,500).  Established  in 
1949  by  his  wife,  for  young  men  of  character  and  intellectual  promise  resident  in 
the  state  of  Alabama,  with  first  consideration  given  to  those  from  Mr.  Tutwiler's 
home  parish,  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Birmiiigham,  and  then  to  candidates 
from  Jefferson  County,  with  the  beneficiary  designated  by  the  Bishop  of  Alabama, 

MORGAN  W.  WALKER  SCHOLARSHIP  ($2,500).  Established  by  Mr.  Walker  of 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  for  students  from  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana,  nominated  by 
the  bishop. 

FRED  G.  YERKES,  JR.,  SCHOLARSHIP  ($6,000).  Estabj^shed  by  the  parents  of 
the  Reverend  Fred  G.  Yerkes,  Jr.,  Class  of  1935,  for  a  postulant  or  candidate 
for  Holy  Orders  from  the  Diocese  of  Florida,  to  be  awarded  by  the  bishop. 

FRED  G.  YERKES,  SR.,  SCHOLARSHIP  ($6,000).  Established  by  the  Reverend 
Fred  G.  Yerkes,  Jr.,  Class  of  1935,  in  memory  of  his  father,  for  a  postulant  or 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  preferably  from  the  Diocese  of  Florida,  to  be  awarded 
by  the  bishop. 
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University  Scholarships  and  Loan  Funds 

Scholarslilps  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  the  funds  listed  below  to 
students  nominated  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  students  of  adequate  ability  and  demonstrated  financial  need  who 
may  be  entermg  or  already  enrolled  in  the  College. 

WILLIAM  T.  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,402).  Established  in 
1965  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Dr.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  to  assist  a  needy  physics  major  nominated  by  that  faculty. 

BAKER-BRANSFORD  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($25,000).  Established  from 
the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Baker  Bransford  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  poor  and 
worthy  boys. 

GRACE  MAHL  BAKER  LOAN  FUND  ($10,000).  Initiated  In  1958  by  the  Class  of 
1927,  under  the  leadership  of  Ralph  Speer,  Jr.,  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Baker  who, 
in  the  thirty-one  years  her  husband  was  Dean  of  the  College,  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  countless  students  for  her  gracious  entertaining,  her  unfailing 
concern,  and  her  Christian  example.  The  fund  is  to  enable  students,  in  case  of 
financial  emergency,  to  remain  In  the  University.  Loans  are  to  be  repaid  when 
the  recipient  becomes  gainfully  employed,  with  Interest  accruing  from  the  date  of 
employment. 

ABEL  SEYMOUR  AND  ELIZA  SCOTT  BALDWIN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($19,179). 
Established  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  for  residents  of  the  City  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

WILLIAM  0.  BALDWIN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($io,6co).  Established  In  1958  by 
Captain  Baldwin  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Class  of  1916,  to  be  used  to  help 
offspring  of  naval  personnel. 

BANK  OF  SEWANEE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($1,000).  Established  in  1968  for  an  out- 
standing entering  freshman  from  Franklin,  Grundy,  or  Marlon  County,  with  Con- 
sideration to  be  based  on  merit  and  need.  Tlie  recipient  is  chosen  by  a  committee 
of  three  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  VIce-Chancellor. 

LAWRENCE  W.  BELL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,700).    Given  by  Mrs.  Bell  of  Tullahoma, 
.    Tennessee,  In  memory--  of  her  husband,  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  forestr>'  scholar- 
ship aid  for  young  men  Interested  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

PAUL  D.  BOWDEN  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  AID  FUND   ($16,686).     Established  In 
1969  by  Mrs.  Bowden  in  memory  of  her  husband,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  an 
.  .    alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1916,  for  students  in  the  College  or  the  School  of  The- 
ology preparing  for  the  ministry. 

LESLIE  G.  BOXWELL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($86,121).  Established  by  the  will  of  Mr. 
Boxwell  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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ANNIE  WINGFIELD  CLAYBROOKE  SCHOLARSHIP  (^8,000).  Given  m  1926  by 
Misses  Elvina,  Eliza,  and  Virginia  Claybrooke,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory 
ol  -leir  sister,  for  a  worth]^  Southern  boy  of  American  birth,  preferably  a  postulant 
or  candidate  for  Holy  Orders. 

COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA,  SCFIOLARSHIP  ($5,000).  Given  in  1905  by  Mrs.  George 
Foster  Peabody  of  New  York,  formerly  a  graduate  scholarship  but  now  for  under- 
graduates in  the  College. 

MARY  LOU  FLOURNOY  CROCKETT  ENDOWMENT  FUND  ($772,600).  Es- 
tablished by  the  bequest  in  1946  of  Nathan  A.  Crockett  of  Nashville,  with  prefer- 
ence to  students  from  Giles  County  and  Middle  Tennessee.  The  Crockett  student 
assistance  has  been  used  both  for  scholarships  and  for  loans. 

MYRA  ADELIA  CRAIGMILES  CROSS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($76,300).  Established  In 
1922  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Cross  for  worthy  and  needy  students. 

LENORA  SWIFT  DISMUICES  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Given  In 
1965  by  John  H.  Swift  in  memory  of  Mrs.  DIsmukes. 

BYPJ)  DOUGLAS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,800).  Bequeathed  by  Miss  Mary  Miller,  a 
resident  of  Sewanee,  to  assist  in  the  education  of  deserving  Tennessee  boys. 

BISHOP  DUDLEY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,000).    Given  by  Mrs.  Herman 

Aldrich  of  New  York  City,  In  piemory  of  her  son-in-law,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
Underwood  Dudley,  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  with 
beneficiaries  appointed  by  the  faculty. 

ROSALIE  QUITM^  DUNCAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Be- 
queathed  In    1923    by   Misses   Eva   A.   and   Alice   Quitman   Lovell   of  Natchez, 

Mississippi. 

JESSIE  BALL  duPONT  SCHOLARSHIP  ($738,408).  Given  by  Mrs.  duPont  In 
1958  to  assist  In  the  education  of  worthy  students. 

JESSIE  BALL  duPONT— FRANK  A.  JUHAN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($185,303).  Es- 
tablished by  Mrs.  duPont  for  worthy  and  needy  students.  The  scholarships  are 
outright  gifts,  but  the  donor  hopes  that  the  recipients  will  later  pass  along  the 
amount  they  have  received  to  some  other  worthy  student. 

FOOSHEE  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  FRESHMEN  ($22,001).  Given  by  Malcolm  Foo- 
shee  of  New  York  City,  Class  of  1918,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother, 
Joseph  Crockett  and  Lillian  Powell  Fooshee,  to  assist  In  the  freshman  year  of 
an   outstanding   man   and   woman   who   are   graduates   of  Tennessee   public   high 

schools. 

JAMES  M.  FOURMY,  JR,  SCHOLARSHIP  ($75-36i).  Established  in  1965  by  a 
bequest  from  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1946,  whose  home  was  Hammond, 
Louisiana. 
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BENJAMIN  H.  FRAYSER  SCHOLARSRIP  ($2,000).  Given  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F. 
Frayser  in  memoiy  of  her  son,  Class  of  1909  in  the  Medical  Department  of  this 
University.     The  recipient  shall  read  a  monograph  on  Major  Frayser's  life. 

WILLIAM  A.  AND  HARRIET  GOODWYN  ENDOWMENT  ($10,420).  Given  in 
1898  by  the  late  Judge  and  Mrs.  Goodwyn  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  worthy 
students  who  could  not  otherwise  defray  college  expenses. 

CHARLES  M.  AND  AlARY  D.  GR^AJNIT  SCHOLARSHIP  ($30,000).  Established  in 
1969  by  gift  from  the  Grant  Foundation  of  New  York  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Grant  was  a  resident  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

CHARLOTTE  PATTEN  GUERRY  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,000).  Given  by  Z,  Cartter 
Patten  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Key  Patten,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  for 
forestry  students.  The  scholarship  honors  Mrs.  Alexander  Guerry,  wife  of  the 
ninth  Vice-Chancellor.  who  did  much  to  expand  the  Forestry  Department. 

ALFRED  IL^RDMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,000).  Given  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Godwin  in  memory  of  the  Very  Rev.  Alfred  Hardman,  Qass  of  1946, 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

JAMES  EDWARD  HARTON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,500).  Estabhshed  in  1959  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Harton  Vinton  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  memor}^  of  her  brother,  Class 
of  1921. 

JAMES  HILL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($39,000).  Bequeathed  in  1872  by  Mr.  Hill  of 
Mississippi  for  educating  promising  young  men  of  marked  ability  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  This  is  the  earliest  scholarship  endowment  in  the 
College. 

TELFAIR  HODGSON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($5,414).  Given  by  Mrs.  Medora  C.  Hodg- 
son in  1961  in  memory  of  her  husband,  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1898, 
for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

ATLEE  HEBER  HOFF  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Given  by  Mrs. 
Hoff  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  as  a  living  memorial  to  her  husband,  Class  of  1907, 
whose  career  was  spent  in  banking,  finance,  and  investment.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  on  designation  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  to  a  worthy  senior  student  of  scholastic  attainment  in  that 
field.  The  availability  of  the  scholarship  shall  be  announced  to  majors  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term.  Should  the  University  establish  a  Graduate  School,  the 
scholarship  shall  be  available  at  graduate  or  undergraduate  level  at  the  discretion 
of  the  designators. 

ATLEE  HENKEL  HOFF  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Established  in 
1945  by  his  parents  as  a  living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of  1935,  who  died  as 
a  lieutenant,  USNR,  in  the  service  of  his  countrv  in  World  War  II.    The  scholar- 
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ship    is    awarded    on    the    same    basis    as    the    Atlee    Hoif    Scholarship.      It    will 
be  substantially  increased  by  a  recent  bequest  of  Mrs.  HofF. 

LOUIS  GEORGE  HOFF  MEiVIORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Established  in 
1947  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atlee  H.  Hoff,  as  a  living  memorial  to  their 
son,  Class  of  1938,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Texas  City  disaster  of  April  16,  1947. 
The  scholarship  is  awarded  on  designation  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  to  a  worthy  senior  of  academic  attainment  in  that 
held.  The  availability  of  the  scholarship  shall  be  announced  to  majors  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term. 

MARSHALL  HOTCHKISS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($25,000).  Bequeathed 
in  1957  by  Mrs.  Venie  Shute  Hotchkiss  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of 
hef  husband.  The  beneficiaries  are  appointed  by  a  committee  headed  by  the 
^'ice-Chancellor. 

THOMAS  SUBLETTE  JORDAN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($25,000).  Bequeathed  in  1964 
by  Mr.  Jordan,  Class  of  1941,  of  Jefferson  County,  West  Virginia,  for  needy 
and  worthy  students  domiciled  in  that  state. 

CHARLES  JAMES  JUHAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($20,000).  Given  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont  as  a  memorial  to  Lieutenant  Juhan,  Class  of  1945,  son 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  who  died  in  Normandy  in  World  War 
II.     The  scholarship  is  to  be  used  through  the  years  for  a  friend  or  friends  of 

Charles  or  their  descendants. 

GEORGE  SHALL  KAUSLER  SCHOLARSHIP  ($7,448).  Given  in  1938  by  Mrs. 
Kausler  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Class  of  1881.  Where  possible,  a  New  Orleans 
or  Louisiana  youth  is  to  be  favored.  The  recipient  is  to  know  in  whose  name  the 
scholarship  functions. 

FRANK  HUGH  KEAN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,975).  Established  in  1959  by  Frank 
Hugh  Kean,  Jr.,  Class  of  1936,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Duer  Reeves,  in 
memory  of  their  father,  a  resident  of  Baton  Rouge. 

ESTES  KEFAUVER-WILLIAM  L.  CLAYTON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($25,000).  Es- 
tablished in  1965  by  the  Hon.  William  L.  Clayton  of  Houston,  Texas,  in  honor 
of  Senator  Kefauver,  to  be  awarded  to  needy  and  worthy  students,  especially 
those  interested  in  political  science. 

ESTES  KEFAUVER-EDMUND  ORGILL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($26,233).  Established 
in  1965  by  the  family  of  Edmund  Orgill  of  Memphis,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  in  honor  of  Senator  Kefauver,  to  be  awarded  to  needy  and 
worthy   students,  especially  those  interested  in  political  science. 

MINNA  KETCHUM  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($1,000).  Established  in  193 1 
by  the  Convocation  of  Scranton  of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem  for  mountain  boys. 
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OVEPvTON  LEA,  JR.,  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (^5,000).  Bequeathed  in  1913 
by  Mr.  Lea  of  Nashville  in  memory  of  his  son,  Class  of  1900. 

JAMES  COATES  LEAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,000).  Established  m 
1963  by  friends  of  Mr.  Lear,  Class  of  1936,  who  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

HINTON  FORT  LONGING  SCHOLARSHIP  {$a7,Soo).  Established  in  1963  by 
Mr.  Longino  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  an  honorary  alumnus,  Trustee,  and  Regent, 
to  aid  needy  and  worthy  students.  The  selection  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  be 
based  on  scholarship  and  upon  such  quahties  as  idealism,  honesty,  stability,  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  and  a  willingness  to  work.  The  award  may  be  either  a 
loan  or  a  gift,  but  the  donor  hopes  that  a  student  who  receives  a  gift  will  later 
contribute  an  equal  amount  so  that  other  students  may  be  benefited. 

CHARLES  S.  MARTIN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  ($177,764).  Bequeathed  in  1969 
by  Mrs.  Marion  M.  Hollowell  in  memory  of  her  father,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class 
of  192 1   and  former  Trustee  of  the  University. 

MORRIS  AND  CHARLES  MOORMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($29,100).  Established  in 
I9S4  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Moorman  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  memory  of  her 
twin  sons  Morris  and  Charles,  who  died  in  service  in  World  War  II. 

MARY  RAWLINSON  MYERS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($1,000).  Bequeathed  by  IVIrs. 
Myers  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  to  be  used  in  assisting  young  men  preparing 
for  the  ministry. 

NORTHERN  STUDENTS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,331).  Originated  by  Sigma  Phi 
Fraternity  to  assist  worthy  students  from  the  North. 

THOMAS  O'CONNOR  SCHOLARSHIP  ($10,500).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Fannie 
Renshaw  O'Connor  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and  awarded  annually  on  the 
basis  of  academic  attainment  to  a  m.ember  of  the  Junior  Class. 

BURR  JAMES  RAJX'IAGE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($8,687).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Page  Ramage  in  memory  of  her  husband,  first  Dean  of  the  Law  Department  of 
the  University. 

READER'S  DIGEST  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP  ($12,500).  Gift  of  the 
Readers  Digest  magazine. 

BRIAN  WAYNE  RUSHTON  SCHOLARSHIP  ($1,900).  Given  in  1968  by  the 
family,  in  memory  of  an  alumnus.  Class  of  1963,  who  died  in  Viet  Nam.  The 
award  may  be  either  a  scholarship  or  a  loan  for  deserving  students  majoring  in 
forestry. 

ERNST  RUST,  JR.,  SCHOLARSHIP  ($2,670).  Given  by  Antoinette  and  Ernst 
Rust,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  memor)"-  of  their  son,  Class  of  1946,  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  France  in  World  War  II.    To  be  used  for  an  upperclassman. 
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JOHN  ADAMS  SALLEE  SCHOLARSHIP  ($13,524).     Bequeathed  by  him  m  1967. 

BEm''E  HUNT  SELDEN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($io,S73).  Established  m  1952  by  G. 
Selden  Henry,  Class  of  19S0,  in  memory  of  his  grandmother. 

ADAIR  SKIPWITH  SCHOLARSHIP  ($3,000).  Bequeathed  by  his  sister,  Miss 
Kate  Skipwith,  of  Oxford,  Mississippi,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  first  nine  students 
who  entered  the  University  at  its  opening  in  1868. 

J.  BAYARD  SNOWDEN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ($27,733).  Bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Snowden,  Class  of  1903,  former  Trustee  and  Regent  and  endower  in  1923  of 
the  Department  of  Forestry,  for  forestry  students  from  Shelby  County. 

JOHN  POTTER  TORIAN  STUDENT  LOAN  FUND  ($1,900).  Established  In 
1940  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  beloved  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1933. 

VERNON  SOUTHALL  TUPPER  SCHOLARSHIP  ($15,000).  Established  in  1945 
as  a  tribute  to  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1902,  former  Trustee  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  by  his  friends  in  Nashville  in  recognition  of  his  many  contri- 
butions to  civic,  religious,  educational,  and  welfare  activities.  For  young  men  of 
character  and   intellectual  promise. 

LEILA  E.  WERLEIN  SCHOLARSHIP  ($2,000).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Werlein  of 
Houston,  Texas,  to  assist  poor  boys  who  want  to  study  for  the  ministry. 

GEORGIA  M.  WILKINS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($953,078).  Bequeathed  by  Miss  Wllkins 
of  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  provide  aid  for  needy,  worthy,  and  qualified  students. 
The  recipients  must  demonstrate  high  character,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  leader- 
ship, and  academic  competence.  Students  qualifying  for  Wllkins  Scholarships  as 
the  outstanding  members  of  the  entering  class  may  receive  honorary  stipends  of 
$100  if  financial  aid  is  not  needed.  Tlie  Director  of  Admissions  upon  request 
will  send  a   descriptive  brochure  giving  full  information. 

LAWRENCE  MOORE  WILLIAMS  SCHOLARSHIP  ($20,000).  Established  in  1934 
by  the  wife,  son,  and  daughter  of  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University,  Class 
of  1 901,  from  a  fund  to  be  used  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  University, 
preference  being  given  to  use  as  a  partial  scholarship  for  one  or  more  needy 
students. 

WOODS  LEADERSHIP  AWARD  ($50,000).  Established  by  Granville  Cecil  and 
James  Albert  Woods,  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  young  men  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology  who  make  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  In  the  University. 

GEORGIA  ROBERTS  VvTlENN  SCHOLi\RSHIP  ($75,35^).  Established  in  1970 
by  the  bequest  of  Beverly  W.  Wrenn  of  New  York,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of 
1891,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  to  assist  students  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  GIVEN  ANNUALLY 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  endowed  scholarship  funds,  other  scholarships  are 
awarded  from  the  principal  of  cash  gifts  designated  for  scholarship  purposes,  with 
amounts  and  sources  varying  from  year  to  year.  Such  scholarships  are  awarded  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  scholarships. 

In  some  instances  'cash  gifts  are  received  to  be  used  as  scholarships  for  specified 
individuals;  the  students  concerned  must  be  eligible  for  aid  and  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships. 


ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

EDWIN  L.  BRUCE  SCHOLARSHIP.  Established  by  the  E.  L.  Bruce  Company  of 
Atlanta  in  honor  of  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board,  for  students  majoring 
in  forestry. 

JOHN  MARTIN  SLAYMAKER  ESHLEMAN  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  gift 
from  the  Walter  Clifton  Foundation  of  Atlanta  in  memory  of  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  I9S5,  whose  terminal  illness  prevented  his  graduation  from  Sewanee. 
The  scholarship  is  provided  by  a  fraternity  brother  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  fra- 
ternity for  a  student  of  unusual  academic  accomplishment  and  character. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  A.  GRIFFIS  III  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  grant  of  $300 
given  by  the  family  of  Captain  Griffis,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  an  alumnus  of  the 
Class  of  1962,,  who  died  in  Viet  Nam  in  1970.  For  help  to  a  combat  veteran  of 
the  war  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  SCHOLARSHIP.  The  Society  makes  annual 
grants  for  scholarships.  The  recipient  must  furnish  proof  of  his  Huguenot  an- 
cestry. 

JAMES  S.  KEMPER  SCHOLARSHIP.  A  four-year  scholarship  of  $950  a  year  is 
made  available  by  the  James  S.  Kemper  Foundation  of  Chicago  for  an  entering 
student  who  possesses  clearly  superior  qualifications  and  who  definitelj'-  plans  to 
make  a  career  in  some  branch  of  insurance  administration.  Details  on  request  to 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

CHARLES  POLLARD  MARKS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  award 
by  Charles  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942,  to  perpetuate  and  promote  the  Ideals 
of  his  father.  The  recipient  shall  be  the  Junior  Gownsman  selected  by  the 
faculty  as  the  outstanding  man  in  personal  honor  and  integrity,  moral  character, 
leadership,  friendliness,  who  is  of  democratic  attitude,  and  good  scholarship. 

"S"  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  award  presented  by  Sewanee  lettermen's 
club  in  memory  of  Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan.  Criteria  are  financial  need,  academic 
achievement,  athletic  performance,  and  those  personal  qualities  which  the  stu- 
dents admired  in  Bishop  Juhan. 
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SEWANEE  CLUB  OF  ATLANTA  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  gift  from  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University  for  aid  to  an  entering  freshman  nominated  by  the 

committee  on  scholarships  and  selected  by  the  Club. 
WILLIAM  G.  AND  MARIE  SELBY  SCHOLARSHIPS.  An  annual  award  of 
$4,800  from  the  Selby  Foundation  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  to  provide  scholarship- 
loan  grants  to  talented  students,  primarily  in  the  field  of  science.  Some  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  brilliant  and  deserving  Sarasota  and  Florida  students.  One- 
half  the  annual  grant  will  be  repaid,  without  Interest,  over  a  forty-month  period, 
starting  one  year  after  graduation. 

CECIL  SIMS,  JR.,  SCHOLARSHIP.  Given  by  his  parents,  of  Nashvlle,  In  memory 
of  their  son,  Class  of  194S,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  in  World  War  XL 

ALGERNON  SYDNEY  SULLIVAN  SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  Sullivan  Foundation  of 
New  York  City  makes  an  annual  donation  for  ten  scholarships  and  for  the 
Sullivan  Medallion  Award  for  character. 

YOUTH  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  SCHOLARSHIPS.    Annual  awards  are  given  by  the 

Foundation  of  New  York  City  to  assist  young  people  to  a  richer  experience  In 

living.     The  awards  are  based  on  academic  achievement,  character,  and  financial 
need. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually,  subject  to 
the  conditions  noted  under  the  respective  subjects: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

1.  The  Ruggles- Wright  Prize 

(For   French),   founded   by  Mrs.   Ruggles-Wrlght,   of  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal 

(For  Philosophical  and  Biblical  Greek),  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  awarded  annually,  and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize 

(Fof  Social  Science),  founded  by  the  late  E.  G.  Richmond,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, consists  of  books  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Awarded  annually  to  that 
student  with  the  best  record  for  two  years'  work  in  political,  sociological,  and  economic 
studies. 

4.  The  South  Carolina  Medal 

(For  Latin),  founded  by  Walter  Guerry  Green,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
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5.  The  Guerry  Award 

(For  English),  founded  by  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Alexander  Gueriy,  of  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee. 

6.  The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion 

{For  Character),  established  by  The  New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 

7.  The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize 

(For  Chemistry),  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  makes  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  General  Chemistry. 

8.  The  Allen  Farmer  Award 

(For  Forestry),  awarded  to  the  senior  forestry  student  who  has  given  outstanding 
service  and  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  University  and 
the  Forestry  Departmnt. 

9.  John  McCrady  Prize  in  Fine  Arts 
(For  Fine  Arts) 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

THE  BISHOPS 

Rt.  Rev.  Girault  McArthur  Jones,  D.D,,  Cliancellor  of  the  University  and  President 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Wright,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  East  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  George  Henry,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Hamilton  West,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Florida. 
Rt.  Rev.  Iveson  Batchelor  Noland,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 
Rt.  Rev.  George  Mosley  Murray,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  Central  Gulf  Coast. 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Gresham  Marmion,  D.D,,   Bishop   of  Kentucky. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Vander  Horst,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 
Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Earl  Dicus,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  West  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Percy  Goddard,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  George  Leslie  Cadigan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri. 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Augustus  Fraser,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  Gray  Temple,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Maury  AUin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 
Rt..  Rev.  James  Loughlin  Duncan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Southeast  Florida. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Loftin  Hargrave,  D,D.,  Bishop  of  Southwest  Florida. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Evan  Sanders,  D.D.,   Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Tennessee. 
Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  Harper  McCrea,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dallas. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Adams  Pinckney,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  David  Benson  Reed,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Kentucky. 
Rt.  Rev.  Scott  Field  Bailey,  D.D,,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  Milton  Richardson,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  Texas. 

Pvt.  Rev.  William  Frederick  Gates,  Jr.,  D.D,,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Paul  Barnds,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dallas. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Moultrie  Moore,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  North  Carolina, 
Rt.  Rev,  Milton  LeGrand  Wood,  D.D,,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 
Rt.  Rev.  Christoph  Keller,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 
Rt.  Rev.  Harold  Cornelius  Gosnell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  West  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev,  Hunley  Agee  Elebash,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  East  Carolina. 
Rt.  Rev.  George  Paul  Reeves,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Georgia.  .  . 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Hopkins  Folwell,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  Central  Florida. 
Rt.  Rev.  Addison  Hosea,  D,D,,  Bishop  of  Lexington. 
Rt.  Rev.  Archibald  Donald  Davies,  Bishop  of  Dallas. 
Rt.  Rev.  Furman  Charles  Stough,  D,D,,  Bishop  of  Alabama. 
Rt.  Rev.  Willis  Ryan  Henton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Northwest  Texas. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bennett  Jones  Sims,  D,D..  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

BISHOPS— HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Elbridge  Hines,  D.D.,  Presiding  Bishop. 

Rt.  Rev,  William  Scarlett,  D,D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Emmet  Gribbin,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Plenry  Baker,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Everett  Holland  Jones,  D.D. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Irving  Louttit,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Raymond  Brown,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Robert  Moody,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Randolph  Royall  Claiborne,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Albert  Rhett  Stuart,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  Henry  Quarterman,  D.D. 

CLERICAL  AND  LAY  TRUSTEES 
Alabama — Rev.  R.  Emmet  Gribbin,  Jr.,  Herbert  E,  Smith,  Jr..  William  B.  Eyster. 
Arkansas — Rev.  Edward  L.  Salmon,  Jr.,  Ralph  Speer,  Jr.,  G.  David  Walker. 
Atlanta — Rev.  Kenneth  Kinnett,  Louis  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  Richard  P.  M.  Bowden. 
Central  Florida — *Rev.  David  L.  Suellau,  Thomas  B.  Grizzard,  Sidney  J.  Stubbs,  Jr. 
Central  Gulf   Coast — Rev.   Edward   Harrison,   William   Henry  Langhorne,   Charles   B. 

Bailey,  Jr. 
Dallas — Rev.  James  M.  Frensley,  Frank  A.  Hoke,  Edward  Nash. 
East  Carolhia — Rev.  C.  Thomas  Midyette,  III,  A.  H.  Jeffress,  George  Capehart. 
Florida — Rev.  David  R.  Damon,  W.  Sperry  Lee,  Burwell  Harrison. 
Georgia — Rev.  Harry  L.  Babbit,  Willis  Richardson,  Jr.,  John  H.   Sherman,  Jr. 
Kentucky — Rev.  Sollace  M.  Freeman,  Jr.,  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon,  James  R.  Rash,  Jr. 
Lexington — Rev.  Moultrie  Mcintosh,  J.  Morgan  Soaper,  Rexford  Blazer. 
Louisiana — Rev.  Charles  M.  Seymour,  Jr.,  Joseph  L.  Hargrove,  Harwood  Koppel. 
Mississippi — Rev.  William  T.  Richter,  Burrell  McGee,  Harold  Eustis. 
Missouri—Rev.  Harry  E.  Maurer,  Edwin  M.  Johnston,  George  W.  Dexhelmer. 
North    Carolina — Rev.   Jacob   A.   Viverette,   Jr.,   William   A.    Goodson,   Jr.,    Fred   N. 

Mitchell. 
Northwest  Texas — Rev.  J.  Charles  Pedersen,  Joe  Earnest,  Bruce  L.  Miller. 
South   Carolina — ^Very  Rev.   Lynwood   C.   Magee,   Randolph   C.   Charles,   Thomas    S. 

Tisdale,  Jr. 
Southeast  Florida — ^Very  Rev.  James  E.  Rasnick,  Donald  A.  MacDonald,  Jr.,  Robert 

M.  McKey,  Jr. 
Southwest  Florida — Rev.  W.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Harold  R.  Knight,  Albert  Roberts,  III. 
Tennessee — Rev.  Sanford  Garner,  John  Guerry,  J.  Ernest  Walker,  Jr. 
Texas — Rev.  Frank  B.  Mangum,  William  M.  Bomar,  John  P.  Vineyard,  Jr. 
Upper  South  Carolina — Rev.  John  M.  Barr,  Robert  W.  Moorman,  James  Y.  Perry. 
West  Texas— Rev.  Maurice  M.  Benitez,  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  William  R.  Rockwood. 
Western  North  Carolna—Rev.  James  G.  Bingham,  Harry  C.  Martin,  Ronald  D.  Keiger. 
Associated  Alumni— O.  Morgan  Hall  President,  Rev.  Tom  T.  Edwards,  Rev.  Martin 

R.  Tilson,  W.  Reed  Bell,  0.  Morse  Kochtitzky,  Edwin  D.  Williamson,  John  W. 

Woods. 
Sewanee   Academy  Alumni  Association — John  P.  Adams,   George  N.   Hutton,  Temple 

W.  Tutwiler. 
Facidty    Trustees— Hugh    H.    Caldwell,    Gilbert   F.    Gilchrist,    James    R.   Miller,    Rev. 

Charles  L.  Winters. 
Student  Observer — John  Gillespy. 

Student   Trustees — Arthur  E.  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Burroughs,  Josiah  M.  Daniel,  III. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — Bayly  Turlington. 


■*Appointed  alternate  for  this  meeting. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

Rt.  Rev.  Girault  M.  Jones,  D.D.,  Chancellor  (1973),  Ex  Officio,  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee. 

J.  Jefferson  Bennett,  Vice-Chancellor,  Ex  Officio,  Sewanee,  Tennes- 
see 37375. 

Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  Chairman  (1973),  Russ  and  Company,  Alamo 
National  Building,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78205   (T) 

Rt.  Rev.  Harold  Gosnell,  D.D.,  (1975),  Box  6885,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78209. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  M.  Murray,  D.D.,  (1976),  P.  0.  Box  8395,  Mobile, 
Alabama  36608. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Vander  Horst,  D.D.,  (1973),  Suite  528,  Hundred  Oaks 
Tower  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37204. 

Very  Rev.  David  B.  Collins,  (1975),  2744  Peachtree  Road,  N.W., 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305. 

Rev.  Lavan  B.  Davis,  (1975),  Box  2235,  Pensacola,  Florida  35203. 

Rev.  M.^tin  R.  Tilson,  (1977),  P.  0.  Box  9217,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama 35213. 

Rich.'^rd  B.  Doss,  (1977),  5640  Green  Tree  Road,  Houston,  Texas 
77027. 

John  P.  Guerry,  (1977),  Chattem  Drug  and  Chemical  Company, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37409;  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

B.  Humphreys  McGee,  (1975),  114  South  Deer  Creek  Drive,  Leland, 
Mississippi  38756. 

Thomas  R.  Ward,  (1975),  1801  Forty-third  Street,  Meridian,  Miss- 
issippi 39301. 

G.  Cecil  Woods,  (1973),  225  Maclellan  Building,  Chattanoo^*,  Ten- 
nessee 37402. 


legal  title  of  the  university 
"THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH" 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 

Mr.  0.  Morgan  Hall.  '39,  President   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Edward  Watson.  30  Vice-President  for  Bequests   Galveston,   Texas 

Mf.  Quintard  Joyner,  '20,   Vice-President  for  Classes   Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Dr.  Fred  N.  Mitchell,  Vice-President  for  Church  Support  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Fred  R.  Freyer,  Jr.,  '61,   Vice-President  for  Admissions   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Douglas  J.  Milne,  '65,  Vice-President  for  Regions  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr,  Lionel  Bevan,  Jr.,  A'45,  Vice-President  for  Sewanee  Academy  . .  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Tlie  Rev.  Nathaniel  E.  Parker,  Vice-President  for  School  of  Theology 

Gainesville,  Ga. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

June  6,  1971 

Latin   Salutatory 

R.andoIph  Douglas  Love  Kansas 

Valedictory  Oration 

Charles  Hervey  Douglass,  Jr Alabama 


AWARDS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Guerry  Award  for  Excellence  in  English 

Kent  Logan  Jackson    Tennessee 

Stephen  Francis  Zimmerman    Florida 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  Social  Science 

Orrin  Lea  Harrison,  III   Texas 

The  Ruggles-Wright  Award  for  Excellence  in  French 
Carol  Ann  Reid   Tennessee 

The  Isaac  Marion  D wight  Medal  for  Greek 

William  Thomas   Patten    Tennessee 

The  John  McCrady  Memorial  Prize  in  Fine  Arts 
Emily  Virginia   Sheller    Louisiana 

The  Allen  Farmer  Award  for  Forestry 

Joel  Dean  Ferry,  Jr Mexico 

Samuel  Grant  Hopkins   Tennessee 

The  Nina  Harkins  Memorial  Award  for  Creative  Writing 

Essay 
Frederic   William  Nardin,   III    Georgia 

Fiction 
Robert  Clark  Day Alabama 

The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize  in  the  School  of  Theology 

for  the  Best  Reading  of  a  Prayer  Book  Service 

David  Lee  Veal   Tennessee 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  Character 
Warner   Burchfield   Ballard    Mississippi 
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The  Sewanee  Review  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Critical  Writing 

Kent  Logan  Jackson    Tennessee 

The  Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Economics 

x\lan  Richardson  Yates    , .  .    Georgia 

The  Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Economics 

Stephen   William   Gester    Alabama 

The  Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Chemistry 

William  McChesney  Moore    ,    Tennessee 

The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize — Awarded  to  the  Student  whcB 
makes  the  greatest  improvement  in  General  Chemistry 

Carroll  Dean  Carman    ,    Tennessee 

The  Class  of  1935  Prize  for  Improvement  in  Organic  Chemistry 

Linda  Carol  Mayes    Tennessee 

The  Woods  Leadership  Award  Scholarships 

In  the  School  of  Theology 

David  Allen  Powers,  for  the  Middler  Year Georgia 

In  the  College 

William    Scott  Deaver,   for  the  Junior  Year    ,    Texas 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship  for 
Highest  Scholastic  Attainment  for  Three  Years 

Vance   Lacy   Broerael    Tennessee 

The  Charles  Pollard  Marks  Scholarship 
for  Outstanding  Junior  Gownsman 

Robert  Walter  Love   Kansas 


STUDENTS  ELECLED  TO  MEMBERSHIP  IN  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Class  of  1971 

Edward  Otto  Buschmiller,  Jr.  Orrin  Lea  Harrison,  III 

William  Gardiner  Champlin,  Jr.  Bruce  Martin  Hofstadter 

Frank  Tyson  Cook  Catherine  Gwynne  Jarvis 

Frierson  Rebel  Craig  John  Howard  King 

Joel  Dean  Ferry,  Jr.  John    Allen    Pahmeyer 

Katherine  Ann  Fockele  David  Patton  Parker 

Harry  Gus  Glenos,  Jr.  Ellen  Ellis  Phillips 

Tames  Baker  Hardee,  Jr.  Dennis  Paul  Seniff 

Eli2abeth  Lee  Snow 

Elected  as  Juniors — Class  of  1972 
Vance  Lacy  Broemel  Robert  Walter  Love 

Tliomas  Lay  Burroughs  Sara  Lynne  Stokes 
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DEGREES  AWARDED  IN 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Robert  Nelson  Adrian   (Economics) Annapolis,  Md, 

Benjamin  Boatv/right  Alexander  (English)    (cum  Laude)  Ridge  Spring,  S.  C. 

Gnann  Marie  Alvarez  (HistorjO    (cum  Laude)   _._. Valdosta,  Go, 

William  Bouldin  Austin  (Psychology)    --.„_-. Abilene,  Tex. 

Warner  Burchfield  Ballard    (English)    Greenville,  Miss. 

Jack  Edward  Barenf anger   (Economics)    (cum  Laude)    Salem,  III. 

John  MacReadie  Barr,  III   (English) Columbia,  S.  C. 

William  Ralph  Barron,  Jr.  (English)   (cum  Laude)  .... Hermitage,  Tenn. 

Robert  Bruce  Bass,  Jr.   (Economics)    Louisville,  Ky. 

Terrell  Winston  Bean   (Biology)    _ Winchester,  Tenn. 

Charles  Virgil  Bennett,  Jr.    (Chemistry)    _ TuUahoma,  Tenn. 

Rebecca  Gwynn  Boardman  (Political  Science)   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

William  Christopher  Bracken,  III  (Political  Science)    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Peter  Holton  Bruno   (Spanish)    El  Paso,  Tex. 

Edward  Otto  Buschmiller,  Jr.  (Chemistry)    (Economics)    (cum  Laude) 

Ferguson,  Mo. 

William  Sanger  Butt  (French)   Louisville,  Ky. 

Nat  Calvin  Campbell,  III  (Economics)   Louisville,  Ky. 

Thomas  Rex  Campbell,  Jr.  (German)   New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Shrader  Cannon   (Biology) Memphis,  Tenn. 

Stephanie  Spickaid  Cannon    (History) _ Memphis,  Tenn. 

Janet  Elizabeth  Carroll    (English)    Hixson,  Tenn. 

John  Stevens  Cate   (English)    (cum  Laude)    Winnetka,  Ul. 

Kenneth  Odin  Cayce,  III  (Political  Science)    (in  Absentia)  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Jill  Patricia  Cecil    (Political  Science) Huntsville,  Ala. 

William  Gardiner  Champlin,  Jr.   (Physics)    (Magna  cum  Laude) 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

James  Gordon  Chenery   (Political  Science)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ralph  Charles  Clark   (Economics)    (in  Absentia)    Memphis,  Tenn. 

Robert  Trice  Clarke,  III   (English) Columbia,  S.  C. 

Frank  Tyson  Cock  (Chemistry)    (cum  Laude)   San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Michael  McClellan  Coombs   (Political  Science)    Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 

Frierson  Rebel  Craig  (Economics)    (Magna  cum  Laude)   ._  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robert  Masters  Crichton,  Jr.   (English) Nashville,  Tenn. 

Glenn  Miller  Davis   (Mathematics) Sumter,  S.  C. 

Robert  Clark  Day    (English) Montgomery,  Ala. 

James  Parker  Dixon,  Jr.    (Biology) Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Richard  Douglas,  III   (Political  Science) Nashville,  Tenn. 

Charles  Hervey  Douglass,  Jr.   (Chemistry)    (Summa  cum  Laude) 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Richai'd  Joseph  Downs   (History)    .._ Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Bruce  Clay  Dunbar,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

David  Price  Elam   (Biology)    ._ _ _..  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  Kelly  Ensor,  Jr.   (Biology)    (cum  Laude)   South  Pitt,sbuTg,  Tenn. 

William  Hamrick  Entrekin,  Jr.    (Psychology)    Meridian,  Miss. 

Philip  Innes  Eschbach,  III   (English)    Rockledge,  Fla. 

James  Preston  Eskew,  Jr.  (English)   Washington,  D.  C. 

Herbert  Lee  Eustis,  III    (Political  Science) Greenville,  Miss. 

Kenneth  Pettey  Ezell,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Frank  Jerome  Failla,  Jr.    (Economics)    (Mathematics)    ..   Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Richard  Kent  Farman    (Political  Science)    Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mead  Boykin  Ferris,  Jr.    (Psychology) Louisville,  Ky. 
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Joel  Dean  Ferry,  Jr.  (Economics)    (Forestry)    (Spanish)    (cum  Laude) 

Mexico  D.F.,  Mexico 
Katherine  Ann  Fockele   (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude)    ..  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Richard  Drew  French   (English)    Miami,  Fla. 

Michael  Breland  Fuller    (Economics)    _ Mobile,  Ala. 

Harry  Giis  Glenos,  Jr.  (Economics)    (Magna  cum  Laude)   Mobile,  Ala, 

Mercer  Logan  Goodson  (Philosophy)    (in  Absentia)   Bogalusa,  La. 

WilHam  Mark  Goodwin,  III   (Psychology)    Catonsville,  Md. 

Jedford  Michael  Gordon   (History)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  Dawson  Frierson  Gray    (English)    _ Columbia,  Tenn. 

Melvin  Kelly  Gray   (Biology)    (in  Absentia)    State  College,  Miss. 

Christopher  Gary  Lee  Hannum  (English)   _ Dallas,  Tex. 

James  Baker  Hardee,  Jr.   (Economics)    (cum  Laude)   Tampa,  Fla. 

Orrin  Lea  Harrison,  III  (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Dallas,  Tex. 

Allan  HuU  Haydon  (Biology)    (in  Absentia)  Itfa  Bena,  Miss. 

Arnold  Percy  Hayward,  III    (Biology) Palatine,  III. 

Preston  Gray  Hicky  (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Marianna,  Ark. 

Walter  Lawrence  Higgins    (English) Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Alan  Clyde  Hinshelwood   (English)    Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 

Bruce  Martin  Hofstadter   (EngHsh)    (Magna  cum  Laude)    ..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

George  Irwin  Horton   (Biology)    Mobile,  Ala. 

David  Eugene  Huntley   (English)    .._  Columbia,  S.  C. 

William  Lanson  Ikard  (Psychology)   Decherd,  Tenn. 

Hemdon  Inge,  III   (English)    Mobile,  Ala. 

Todd  Mansfield  Ison   (Political  Science)    Escondido,  Calif, 

Curtis  Gary  Jackson    (Economics)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Frank  Reagan  Jackson   (Spanish)    Hopkins,  S.  C. 

Kent  Logan  Jackson  (English)    (cum  Laude)   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Warren  Fowler  Jacobson   (Fine  Arts) ..-.   Crossville,  Tenn. 

James  Sanford  Jaffe    (History)    Wynnewood,  Pa. 

Catherine  Gwynne  Jaivis   (Psychology)    (cum  Laude)   Temple,  Tex. 

Thomas  Davant  Johns    (Psychology) Aurora,  Ohio 

Alexander  Tracy  Johnson   (Mathematics)    (cum  Laude)   Macon,  Go. 

Johnny  Mac  Johnson   (Economics)    Franklin,  Ky. 

Thomas  Walls  Jordan,  Jr.   (History)    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

John  Howard  King   (Latin)    (cum  Laude) Paris,  Ky. 

Edmimd  Kirby-Smith    (Philosophy)    Memphis,  Tenn. 

William  Alexander  Kirkland,   II    (English)    Gladwyne,  Pa. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  Kopper   (History)    (in  Absentia)    ..  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Christopher  Morgan  Lambrecht  (Political  Science)   Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Frank  Edward  Lankford,  Jr.   (English)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Robert  Edward  Lee,  Jr.    (English)    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Luis  Leon    (PoHtical  Science)    Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Frank  Graham  Lewis,  III   (Biology)    (cum  Laude)    Panama  City,  Fla. 

Lanalee  Leslie  Victoria  Lewis    (Biology)    (cum  Laude)    ._  Ankara,  Turkey 

Robert  John  Lindner   (Psychology)    Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Blucher  Blair  Lines    (Political  Science)    Quincy,  Fla. 

Daniel  Sidbury  Little   (Economics)    (cum  Laude)    Wilmington,  N.  C. 

John  Richard  Lodge,  Jr.   (EngUsh)    (cum  Laude)   Ft  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Wayland  Price  Long    (EngHsh)    Lancaster,  Ky. 

Randolph  Douglas  Love  (Economics)    (English)    (Summa  cum  Lavde) 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Wheless   Gambill  Love    (English) _ Nashville,   Tenn. 

Davor  Antun  Luketic   (Biology)    (German)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  Jr.    (English)    _.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Owen  Fitzsimons  McAden  (English)    (cum  Laude)   Columbia,  S.  C. 

William  Golden  McBrayer    (Economics)    Albertville,  Ala. 
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Joseph  William  McCord,  Jr.   (Biology)    Winchester,  Tenn, 

Millard  Fillmore  McCoy,  III   (History)    (cum  Laude)    Galloway,  Ohio 

Patrick  Earl  McReynolds    (Economics)    Parsons,  Kan. 

David  Harlan  Maddison  (Chemistry)    (cum  Laude)   -..  Sheridan,  Mont. 

Hem-y  Marshall,  III    (EngMsh)    (cum  Laude)    Stonewall,  La. 

Susan  Strean  Marshall   (Mathematics)    Stonewall,  La. 

Christopher  Perry  Mason   (History) Savannah,  Ga. 

Thomas  Franklin  Mauldin,  Jr.   (English)    Columbia,  S.  C. 

David  Kirk  Meier  (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Baltimore,  Md. 

Milton  Baldridge  Merts,  IH   (Philosophy)   Albany,  Ga. 

Wendel  WilHam  Meyer   (History)    Merriam,  Kan. 

Robert  MacFarlane  Miller  (History)    (in  Absentia)   Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Manly  Eugene  Moor,  III   (Biology)    (cum  Laude)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Malcolm  Campbell  Moran   (History)    New  Orleans,  La. 

Robert  Wesley  Newsom,  III   (Philosophy)    Greensboro,  N.  C. 

John  Allen  Pahmeyer   (English)    (cum  Laude)    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

David  Patton  Parker   (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)    Florence,  Ala. 

Edward  Frost  Parker,  Jr.    (English)    _ Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Bradford  Curtis  Peabody   (English)    (cum  Laude)    Baltimore,  Md. 

Plenry  Keats  Perrin  (History)    Helena,  Ark. 

Ellen  EUis  Phillips   (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Winchester,  Tenn. 

James  Clark  Plexico   (PoHtical  Science)    Metairie,  La. 

Gary  Tusten  Pope   (English) Newberry,  S.  C. 

John  Nicholas  Popham,  IV   (English)    (cum  Laude)   Lookout  Mountain,  Ga. 

Brian  Andrew  Emerson  Porter   (Philosophy)    Westport,  Conn. 

"WilHam  Ditmars  Province,  II    (Biology)    _.   Franklin,  Ivd. 

William  Fitzhugh  Quesenberry,  III    (Economics)    Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Henry  LeNoble  Ravenel,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    _  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Robert  Emory  Reese   (Philosophy)    _ Asheville,  N.  C. 

Carol  Ann  Reid   (French)    (cum  Laude)    _ Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Douglas  George  Runnion   (Political  Science)    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Raymond  Craig  Scogin  (English)    Kingston,  N.  C. 

Dennis  Paul  Seniff  (Economics)    (Spanish)    (Magna  cum  Laude)  Quincy,  Fla. 

Donald  Grordon  Shannonhouse    (Psychology)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  Timothy  Sheehan   (Political  Science)    West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

James  Everett  Shepherd,  IV   (Political  Science)    Bartow,  Fla. 

Stephen  Randall  Sinclair  (Psychology)   _. _.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

James  Clayton  Smallwood   (Psychology)    (cum  Laude)    Martinez,  Ga. 

Thomas  Anderson  Smith    (Chemistry)    Winchester,  Tenn. 

Stephen  Bowen  Snider   (History)    (in  Absentia)    Keokuk,  Iowa 

Donny  Eugene  Snow   (Economics)    (cum  Laude) Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Elizabeth  Lee  Snow  (Psychology)    (cum  Laude) Santee,  S.  C. 

John  Morgan  Soaper,  Jr.    (Economics) Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

John  Christopher  Solomon   (Economics)    Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Ernest  Howard  Stanley,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Walter  Starr,  IV  (French)    (cum  Laude) St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jack  William  Steimneyer  (EngHsh)   _ Tulsa,  Okla. 

David  Lewis  Stokes,  Jr.   (EiigHsh)    (cum  Laude)   Barto,  Pa. 

Robert  Edwards  Stone,  Jr.    (English)    Evanston,  III. 

Thomas  Porcher  Stoney,  II   (History)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

WilHam  Cooper  Stout,  Jr.   (History)    (in  Absentia)    Ponte  Vedra,  Fla. 

Warner  Annstrong  Stringer,  III   (English) Gainesville,  Fla. 

John  Dubose  Stuckey   (Psychology)    (cum  Laude)    Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Walter  Thomas  Suttle  (PoHtical  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Suttle,  Ala. 

William  Edward  Terry,  Jr.    (Physics)    Jackson,  Tenn. 

David  Claude  Bailey  Thames   (English)    Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Fla. 

James  Akin  Thomas,  III  (Biology)    Houston,  Tex. 
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John  Timothy  Toier   (English)    Westport,  Conn. 

Timothy  Mark  Turpen  (Biology)   Fayetteville,  Tenn, 

Allston  Vander  Horst   (English)    > ..  Nashville,  Tenn. 

George  Waterhouse,  Jr.  (English)   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

William  Bradley  Weelcs    (English)    (cum  Laude)    Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn, 

Ellsworth  Arthur  Weinberg,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    Dallas,  Tex. 

Michael  Conigan  Spencer  Williams   (Economics)    (in  Absentia) 

Gates  Mills,  Ohio 

John  Samuel  Williamson,  Jr.   (English)   _ Hamlet,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Muse  Worthington,  III  (Economics)   (in  Absentia)  Gibson  Islavd,  Md. 

Gary  Paul  Zagelow    (History)    ...- Spokane,  Wash. 

James  Joshua  Zeleskey  (Political  Science)   Lujkin,  Tex. 

Stephen  Francis  Zimmerman   (English)    (cum  Laude)   Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Baclielor  of  Science  in  Forestry 
Joel  Dean  Ferry,  Jr.   (Economics)    (Forestry)    (Spanish)    (cum  Laude) 

Mexico  D.F.,  Mexico 
Samuel  Grant  Hopkins   (Forestry)    „ Winchester,  Tenn. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
LaiTy  Boyce  Ashley  (Biology)    (in  Absentia)  ._. Due  West,  S.  C. 

Thesis:  "Accidental  or  Intentional  Nuclear  Explosions 

A  Brief  Survey  of  Cause,  Effect  and  Protection  Against" 
Dennis  Lee  Brown  (Chemistry)    (in  Absentia)   Bangor,  Me. 

Thesis:  "Multistep  Organic  Synthesis — an  Approach  to  High 
School  Chemistry  Projects." 
William  Samuel  Covlin  (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia)   Scappoose,  Ore. 

Thesis:  "Topics  in  Complex  Analysis." 
Robert  Wayne  Lyon   (Biology)    (in  Absentia)    Port  Orchard,  Wash. 

Thesis:     ''Effect  of  Various  Periods  of  Light  and  Darkness  on 
Cell  Division  in  Root  of  Allium  Cepa." 
Louis  Michael  Quirk   (Mathematics)    _..- Livonia,  Mich. 

Thesis:  "Topics  in  Complex  Analysis." 
June  Rosselle  Sparks    (Mathematics) Dalton,  Ga. 

Thesis:  "Topics  in  Topolog5^" 
Donald  Boyd  Stupak    (Physics)    (in  Absentia)    Mentor,  Ohio 

Iliesis:  "Selected  Topics  in  Optics  and  Thermodynamics." 
Stephen  Frederick  Syer  (Physics) _ Talladega,  Ala. 

Thesis:  "Selected  Topics  in  Optics  and  Thennodynamics." 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

The  Rev.  Allen  Boykin  Clarkson,  BA.  ._ Augusta,  Go. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Furman  Charles  Stough,  B.A.,  B.D Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Anton  Vogel,  B.A.,  M.A.,  BJ).,  Ph.D.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Harold  Wilson,  BA.,  MA Salisbury,  England 

♦The  Rt.  Rev.  Edmond  Lee  Browning,  B.A.,  B.D Houston,  Tex. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

DeSsdes  Harrison  _ Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Prezell  Russell  Robinson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D _  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Paul  Alexander  Tate,  B.A New  York,  N.  Y. 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Eudora  Welty,  B.A Jackson,  Miss. 

tAllen  Tate,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.Litt Sewanee,  Tenn. 


♦Degree  awarded  on  October  38,  1970  in  Houston. 
IDegree  awarded  on  Founders'  Day,  October  6.  1970. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
ACADEMIC    CALENDAR    1973-74 


1973  First  Semester 

August  29,  Wednesday  Dormitories  open.  Orientation  program  for  new  stu- 
dents begins.  Dming  hall  open  for  new  students 
and  parents  at  noon. 

August   31,   Friday    Registration  of  new  students,  8:00  a.m.  to  ii:0O  a.m. 

Schedule  changes  for  preregistered  students,  2:00 
p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

September   i,   Saturday    Registration  of  old  students,  8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  ajn. 

September  2,  Sunday   Opening  Convocation  of  the  University,  11:15  a.m. 

September  3,  Monday   Classes  begin  at  8:10  a.m. 

October   6,    Saturday Homecoming.     Classes   dismissed. 

October  10,  Wednesday  Founders'  Day  Convocation  of  the  University. 

November   i,  Thursday   All  Saints'  Day.    University  Corporate  Communion. 

November  22,  Thursday    Thanksgiving  Day.    Classes  dismissed. 

December  14,  Friday    First  semester  examinations  begin. 

December  20,  Thursday  First  semester  examinations  end. 

December  21,  Friday   Dormitories  dosed,  12:00  noon. 

1974  Second  Semester 

January  16,  Wednesday  Dormitories  open.     First  meal  served  in  evening. 

January  17,  Thursday    Registration  of  new  and  re-entering  students  for  the 

second  semester,  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m.  Registra- 
tion of  old  students  10:30  a.m.  to  12:00  noon, 
1:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

January  18,  Friday  Classes  begin  at  8:10  a.m. 

February   27,  Wednesday    Ash  Wednesday. 

March  20,  Wednesday  Spring  recess  begins  at  noon. 

March  21,  Thursday  Dormitories  closed  at  noon. 

April  2,  Tuesday  Dormitories  open.     First  meal  served  in  evening. 

April  3,  Wednesday   Spring  recess  ends.    Classes  begin  at  8:10  a.m. 

April   12,  Friday    .Good  Friday. 

April  14,  Sunday  Easter  Day. 

May  16,  Thursday   Second  semester  examinations  begin. 

May  21,  Tuesday   Second  semester  examinations  end. 

May  23,  Thursday   Ascension  Day.     University  Corporate   Communion. 

May  26,  Sunday   Commencement  Day. 

Summer  School 
June  16,  Sunday   Dormitories  open:     1:00  p.m. 

Registration:     3:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

June    17,    Monday    Classes  begin  at  8:00  a.m. 

July   13,    Saturday    Holiday. 

July   24,   Wednesday    Last  day  of  classes. 

July  25,  Thursday   Study  day. 

July   26,   Friday    Examinations  begin. 

July  27,  Saturday  Examinations  end:     5:00  p.m. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH" 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 
An  Introduction 


The  University  of  the  South  is  an  educational  institution  com- 
posed of  the  Sewanee  Academy,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
the  School  of  Theology.  It  is  owned  by  twenty-four  dioceses  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  Board 
of  Regents  elected  by  the  Trustees.  Its  chief  executive  officer  is  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  Chancellor,  elected  from  among  the  bishops  of 
the  owning  dioceses,  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and, 
together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
ex  officio. 

Because  the  founders  accepted  an  offer  of  land  from  the  Sewanee 
Mining  Company  at  a  place  known  to  the  Indians  as  Sewanee,  the 
University,  the  community,  and  each  of  the  three  schools  are  popularly 
known  as  Sewanee. 

The  University  is  located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  in  southeastern 
Middle  Tennessee,  about  equally  distant  from  Nashville,  the  state 
capital,  and  Chattanooga. 

History  of  the  University 

The  founders  of  the  University  were  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1856  nine  of  these  prelates  signed  a  manifesto  inviting 
other  churchmen  to  join  them  in  establishing  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  to  serve  their  section  of  the  nation.  Clergy  and  lay  delegates 
met  on  Lookout  Mountain  near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  on  July  4, 
1857,  and  resolved  to  begin  work  necessary  for  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity. This  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  followed  by  a  second  in 
November,  1857,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  There  the  Trustees  re- 
solved on  the  name  and  site  of  the  University.    At  a  third  meeting  at 
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Beersheba  Springs,  a  resort  near  Sewanee,  they  received  the  charter 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee. 

The  culmination  of  these  early  efforts  was  the  ceremonial  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  for  the  first  building,  which  took  place  on  October  10, 
r860.  The  Bishop  of  Georgia,  Stephen  Elliott,  placed  a  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  within  the  stone;  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  Leonidas  Polk, 
concluded  the  laying  of  the  stone  for  "an  institution  established  for 
the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  learning,  and  virtue,  that  thereby  God 
may  be  glorified  and  the  happiness  of  men  may  be  advanced." 

The  grandiose  dreams  of  the  founders  were  swept  away  by  the  War 
Between  the  States,  which  destroyed  the  tangible  work  of  their  begin- 
nings and  the  means  for  fulfilling  their  project.  A  hardy  group  re- 
turned to  the  site  of  the  campus  in  1866  and,  planting  a  cross,  fashioned 
from  saplings  cut  nearby,  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  Bishop  of  Tennes- 
see, formally  re-established  the  University.  Much,  however,  remained 
to  be  done  before  the  University  could  open  its  doors.  The  sizeable 
amount  of  money  which  had  been  subscribed  before  the  war  was  gone 
and  the  South,  from  which  financial  support  must  come,  was  impov- 
erished. Bishop  Quintard  toured  England  in  search  of  support  and 
returned  with  sufl5cient  funds  to  make  the  opening  of  the  University 
possible. 

The  first  convocation  of  The  University  of  the  South  was  held 
on  September  18,  1868,  with  nine  students  present.  The  physical 
plant  consisted  of  St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  Otey  Hall,  and  Cobbs  Hall, 
each  a  simple  frame  building.  General  Josiah  Gorgas  was  Vice- 
Chancellor;  Robert  Dabney,  the  first  teacher. 

The  story  of  the  University's  development  since  that  time  has  been 
an  eventful  one,  one  of  vision,  of  sacrifice,  of  success  and,  often,  dis- 
appointments. The  efforts  and  support  of  many  people — alumni, 
churchmen,  friends,  who  have  shared  a  belief  in  the  University  and  its 
mission — have  contributed  to  the  present  University  of  the  South,  an 
institution  which  commands  notable  attention  and  respect. 

The  University  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  its  credits  are  accepted  by  all  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Degrees  awarded  in- 
clude the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of 
Divinity,  Master  in  Sacred  Theology,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  and 
various  honorary  degrees.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  an 
enrollment  of  just  under  one  thousand  students;  the  School  of  Theology 
has  sixty  and  the  Sewanee  Academy,  just  under  two  hundred. 
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A  more  detailed  history  of  the  University  can  be  found  in  "Enduring 
Memorial,"  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  historiographer  and  published 
by  the  University  Press. 

The  University  Purpose 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  University  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
these  excerpts  from  a  statement  formulated  some  years  ago  by  the 
University  Senate: 

"We  are  definitely  committed  at  Sewanee  to  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  educational  system  of  our  country,  with 
a  contribution  to  make  that  can  be  made  by  no  other  agency.  In  an 
age  when  the  demand  for  the  Immediately  practical  is  so  insistent, 
when  the  integrity  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  imperiled  by  the  de- 
mands of  vocational  training,  we  adhere  to  the  basic  function  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts :  the  training  of  youth  in  Christian  virtue,  in 
personal  initiative,  in  self-mastery,  in  social  consciousness,  in  aesthetic 
appreciation,  in  intellectual  integrity,  and  in  scientific  methods  of  in- 
quiry." 

More  recently,  in  June,  1969,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
Bishop  GIrault  M.  Jones  of  Louisiana,  in  his  annual  address  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  restated  the  Christian  purpose  of  the  University  in 
these  words: 

"No  matter  what  high  goals  Sewanee  may  set  for  herself  in  the  realm 
of  the  academic,  those  goals  must  be  caught  up  In  God's  wider  mis- 
sion. This  school  Is  not  simply  an  agency  to  serve  the  needs  of  edu- 
cable  youth.    It  must  be  a  community  seeking  to  live  God's  life." 

Within  this  controlling  purpose  The  University  of  the  South 
strives  to  educate  for  distinction  In  Intellectual  endeavor  and  for  lead- 
ership. Specifically,  It  off"ers  the  preparation  requisite  for  successful 
completion  of  graduate  programs  and  a  basis  for  living  responsibly, 
with  reasoned  concern  for  worthy  Ideals  and  for  others  as  well  as  self. 

The  University  Domain 

The  Domain  of  The  University  of  the  South,  located  on  the  west- 
ern face  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  is  composed  of  ten  thousand 
acres.  The  campus  of  the  University,  homes  of  professors  and  resi- 
dents, the  village  of  Sewanee,  lakes,  forests,  woodland  paths,  caves, 
and  bluffs  are  all  a  part  of  this  great  tract  of  land.  The  town  of  Se- 
wanee, which  has  a  population  of  1500,  is  not  incorporated,  but  is 
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managed  by  the  University  administration,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
responsibilities  in  academic  matters,  provides  municipal  services  as  well. 
The  site  of  the  campus  and  the  surrounding  country  have  become  one 
of  the  most  cherished  parts  of  the  University's  heritage. 

The  Campus  and  Buildings 

The  buildings  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  School 
of  Theology  are  constructed  of  stones  from  the  domain.  In  many 
cases  they  are  gifts  of  benefactors  whose  names  they  bear.  Numbers 
preceding  the  names  refer  to  the  map  of  the  campus  between  pages  8 
and  9;  dates  of  construction  and  rebuilding  are  in  parentheses. 

(1)  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  (1877;  1899;  1908;  1912;  1950). 
Built  as  a  library,  the  original  structure  was  later  used  as  an  infirmary. 
After  a  fire  in  1912  the  hospital  was  rebuilt  and  further  enlarged. 
Among  the  donors  were  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson  and  his  wife,  the 
Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  and  Dr.  Oscar  N.  Torian.  The  former  nurses' 
home,  partly  constructed  with  funds  given  by  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Phillips, 
is  now  a  residence  hall. 

(2)  St.  Luke's  Hall  (1878;  1951;  1956-1957).  This  building  houses 
the  School  of  Theology,  often  called  St.  Luke's.  It  contains  residence 
rooms,  classrooms,  offices,  Grosvenor  Auditorium,  lounges,  St.  Luke's 
Library,  and  a  bookstore.  The  original  building  was  a  gift  of  an  early 
benefactress,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris  Manigault. 

(3)  St.  Luke's  Chapel  (1904),  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Telfair  Hodgson,  is 
close  by  the  School  of  Theology  and  is  a  memorial  to  a  former  dean 
of  the  seminary. 

(4)  Thompson  Hall,  The  Union  (1883;  1901;  1950).  The  early 
building,  which  housed  the  former  medical  school,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1950.  The  present  structure  contains  the  student  sandwich 
shop,  post  office,  and  a  theatre.  Among  contributors  to  the  building 
were  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling.  A 
new  union,  the  Bishop's  Common,  is  now  being  built  near  the  duPont 
Library. 

(5)  Convocation  Hall  (1886).  Originally  planned  for  convocations 
ol  the  University  and  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  this  building  served  as  a  library  from  1901  to  1965.  Breslin 
Tower,  donated  by  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Breslin,  contains  a  clock 
and  chimes  given  by  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglass. 

(6)  Walsh  Hall  (1890;  1959).    The  original  building,  a  gift  of  Vin- 
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cent  D.  Walsh,  was  renovated  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Edward 
Coleman  Ellett.  Classrooms  and  faculty  and  administrative  offices 
are  located  here. 

(7)  Carnegie  Hall  (1913).  Known  for  years  as  Science  Hall,  this 
building  now  houses  the  Treasurer's  Office,  classrooms,  offices,  and 
studios.  The  original  donor  was  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Harris  gave  the  telescope  in  the  observatory,  the  gift  of  the  General 
Education  Board. 

(8)  The  Cleveland  Memorial  (1965),  connecting  Walsh  and  Carnegie, 
was  given  by  the  family  of  William  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.  The  offices  of 
Admissions,  the  Registrar,  Financial  Aid,  and  Aerospace  Studies  are 
here. 

(9)  All  Saints'  Chapel  (1905;  1957)  replaces  the  early  wooden 
structure  near  the  present  site.  It  was  left  incomplete  In  1907  and 
finished  over  fifty  years  later.  Memorials  to  alumni,  professors,  resi- 
dents, and  benefactors  are  found  throughout.  Shapard  Tower,  given 
by  the  family  of  Robert  P.  Shapard,  contains  the  carillon  donated  In 
memory  of  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  by  his  descendant 
W.  Dudley  Gale.  The  Chapel  is  used  for  daily  services  of  worship  and 
for  University  convocations,  including  those  at  which  degrees  are  con- 
ferred. 

(10)  Guerry  Hall  (1961)  honors  Dr.  Alexander  Guerry,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University  (1938-1948).  It  contains  classrooms,  offices, 
an  auditorium  and  stage,  and  an  art  gallery  for  visiting  shows  and  the 
University's  permanent  collection. 

(11)  The  Snowden  Forestry  Building  (1962)  provides  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  a  greenhouse  for  the  Department  of  Forestry.  The 
paneling  of  rooms  and  a  large  variety  of  wood  samples  make  up  the 
wood  technology  collection. 

(12)  The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library  (1965)  is  named  for  the  largest 
benefactress  in  the  history  of  the  University,  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont. 
It  houses  the  principal  library  holdings  and  includes  study  areas,  car- 
rels, and  a  collection  of  recordings  and  a  listening  complex.  The 
Torlan  Room  honors  Mrs.  Oscar  N.  Torian. 

Endowed  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
University  Library,  including  the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library  and  the 
School  of  Theology  Library,  are:  Samuel  Benedict,  theology;  Patton 
Robertson  Cheatham,  theology;  Edmund  Pendleton  Dandridge,  the- 
ology; Joseph  M.  Francis,  history;  Alice  M.  Hall,  theology;  the  Rev. 
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and  Mrs.  Telfair  Hodgson,  theology;  Bayard  Hale  Jones,  theology; 
George  Boggan  Myers,  theology;  William  Alexander  Percy,  American 
literature;  Leonidas  Polk  and  William  M.  Polk,  general;  John  Potts, 
general;  Albert  T.  Prescott,  political  science;  The  Library  of  St.  Bede, 
Christian  religion;  St.  Luke's,  theology;  Esther  Elliott  Shoup,  English 
and  American  literature;  Willis  Munger  Shaeffer  and  Charles  Buntin 
Shaeffer,  English  literature;  Marshall  Bowyer  Stewart,  theology;  Sid- 
ney L.  Vail,  theology. 

Notable  among  the  fine  collections  which  have  been  donated  are  the 
Fairbanks  Collection  of  early  Florida  history;  the  Manigault  Collection 
of  folios  containing  the  works  of  famous  medieval  churchmen;  the 
Houghteling  Collection  of  American  history;  the  Harry  Stanford  Bar- 
rett Collection  of  fine  arts;  the  General  L.  Kemper  Williams  Collec- 
tion; the  Colonel  Henry  Tilghman  Bull  Collection;  the  William  Brown- 
lee  Ferguson  HI  Collection;  the  William  Benjamin  Craig  HI  Collec- 
tion in  English  literature;  and  the  Henry  Frazer  Johnstone  Collection 
in  chemistry. 

(13)  The  J.  Albert  Woods  Laboratories  (1968)  honors  one  of  the 
University's  most  devoted  alumni.  It  contains  classrooms,  laboratories, 
Blackman  Auditorium,  and  the  Waring  Webb  Greenhouses. 

(14)  The  Frank  A.  Juhan  Gymnasium  (1956-1957)  includes  the 
older  Ormond-Simkins  building.  The  newer  part  provides  the  usual 
accommodations  for  varsity  basketball,  swimming,  wrestling,  and 
coaches'  offices.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium  are  the  Charlotte  Guerry 
Tennis  Courts  (1964),  the  gift  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Guerry 
family.  Near  the  gymnasium  are  the  Eugene  0.  Harris  Stadium  and 
Hardee  Field. 

Residence  Halls:  Many  of  these  are  named  for  friends  and  bene- 
factors of  the  University:  (15)  Hoffman  Hall  (1922),  (16)  Elliott  Hall 
(formerly  the  Sewanee  Inn,  1922),  (17)  Cannon  Hall  (1925),  (18) 
Johnson  Hall  (1926),  (19)  Tuckaway  Inn  (1930),  (20)  Gailor  Hall 
(1952),  (21)  Hunter  Hall  (1953),  (22)  Sessums  Cleveland  Hall  (1964), 
(23)  Benedict  Hall  (1963),  (24)  McCrady  Hall  (1964),  (25)  Courts 
Hall  (1965),  (26)  Trezevant  Hall  (formerly  New  College  Hall,  1969). 


ADMISSIONS 


A  person  wishing  to  gain  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences for  the  fall  semester  of  the  academic  year  should  communicate 
with  the  Director  of  Admissions  preferably  not  later  than  February  15 
of  that  year.  For  admission  to  the  spring  or  second  semester  of  the 
year,  which  usually  begins  around  the  middle  of  January,  the  appli- 
cant should  write  by  December  1. 

Admission  to  the  College  may  be  gained  in  two  ways:  by  examina- 
tion or  by  showing  successful  completion  of  secondary  school  work  and 
providing  results  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test. 

Upon  communication  with  the  Director  of  Admissions,  an  applicant 
will  be  given  an  application  packet,  consisting  of  (1)  an  application 
for  admission,  (2)  a  secondary  school  transcript  form,  and  (3)  forms 
for  letters  of  recommendation.  He  will  be  expected  to  provide  results 
of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  There  is  an  application  fee  of  $15.00. 
An  applicant's  file  is  not  complete  until  it  contains  each  of  these  items. 

The  application  form  contains  questions  concerning  the  applicant's 
personal  and  medical  history  and  his  academic  background,  and  in- 
cludes space  for  a  personal  essay.  If  the  applicaat  is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  a  parent  or  guardian  must  sign  the  application,  approving 
it  and  indicating  responsibility  for  financial  obligations. 

Each  applicant  will  be  expected  to  submit  an  official  transcript  of 
his  secondary  school  work  during  his  last  year  In  school,  giving  the 
record  of  work  completed  and  indicating  courses  being  pursued  during 
the  senior  year.  Conditional  acceptance  may  be  based  on  this  tran- 
script, but  final  acceptance  will  await  receipt  of  a  transcript  showing 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  secondary  school  course. 

Secondary  School  Preparation 

The  decision  on  each  application  Is  made  by  a  faculty  Committee 
on  Admissions.  The  Committee  is  more  interested  in  a  prospective 
student's  general  promise  and  in  the  quality  of  his  work  than  in  the 
completion  of  specifically  required  courses.  It  will  give  preference, 
however,  to  applicants  who  have  pursued  a  regular  college  preparatory 
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course  in  secondary  school.  This  normally  includes  the  following 
subjects: 

English,  four  years  Foreign  Language,  ancient  or  modern, 

*Mathematics,  three  or  four  years  two  or  more  years 

History  or  Civics,  one  year  or  more  Natural  Sciences,  one  year  or  more 

*Three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  are  considered  the  minimum  prepa- 
ration for  a  student  to  pass  the  required  mathematics  course  at  Sewanee. 

Letters  of  recommendation  are  requested  from  the  applicant's  Eng- 
lish teacher,  another  teacher  in  the  school,  and  from  a  person  who 
knows  the  applicant  in  a  setting  other  than  school.  A  summer-time  or 
week-end  employer  is  usually  a  good  choice.  An  applicant  should  not 
ask  the  guidance  counselor  to  write  a  recommendation,  as  the  counselor 
is  asked  to  give  an  evaluation  as  part  of  the  transcript. 

College  Entrance  Examinations 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  is  required  to  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  The  College  does  not  require  Achievement  Tests,  but  appli- 
cants who  wish  to  provide  Achievement  Test  results  as  supplementary 
data  may  do  so. 

College  Board  Examinations  are  given  in  centers  throughout  the 
country  in  November,  December,  January,  March,  April,  May,  and 
July  each  year.  Normally  the  November,  December,  or  January  test 
should  be  taken  during  the  applicant's  senior  year  In  school.  The 
College  can  not  guarantee  consideration  of  a  test  taken  after  January 
of  the  senior  year.  The  March,  April,  May,  or  July  tests  may  be 
taken  during  the  high  school  junior  year. 

Information  on  College  Board  Examinations  and  application  blanks 
for  the  tests  may  usually  be  obtained  from  the  applicant's  secondary 
school  or  counselor,  or  the  applicant  may  write  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  The 
College  Board  Bulletin  of  Information,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  per- 
sons requesting  application  blanks,  lists  testing  centers  throughout  the 
country  and  abroad.  Normally  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be 
taken  at  the  center  nearest  the  applicant's  home  or  school;  a  special 
center  will  be  established  for  any  applicant  living  farther  than  seventy- 
five  miles  from  a  regular  testing  center  if  application  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  special  center  is  made  at  least  five  weeks  before  the  date 
of  the  test. 

There  is  a  fee  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.     The  appropriate 
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fee  should  be  returned  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
with  the  completed  application  for  the  test,  and  should  not  be  sent  to 
The  University  of  the  South. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  considers  each  applicant  on  the 
basis  of  these  items  and,  if  the  applicant  has  made  a  personal  visit  to 
the  campus,  upon  the  notes  made  by  an  admissions  officer. 

Notification  of  Acceptance 

Applicants  may  be  notified  of  their  acceptance  at  any  time  after  the 
first  of  the  year  (for  the  fall  semester)  but  are  not  required  to  make  a 
definite  commitment  to  the  College  until  the  nationwide  candidates' 
reply  date,  May  1.  An  applicant  may,  however,  make  a  commitment 
and  reserve  a  place  in  the  class  for  himself  by  paying  a  reservation  fee 
of  ^100  at  any  time  after  notification  of  acceptance  and  before  May  1. 

The  College  endeavors  to  notify  all  candidates  whose  files  are  com- 
plete by  March  15,  of  the  decision  on  their  applications  by  April  1  in 
order  to  allow  each  candidate  a  maximum  amount  of  time  to  consider 
the  college  options  open  to  him.  If  the  College  accepts  an  applicant 
after  May  1  he  will  be  given  two  weeks  to  make  his  commitment  and 
to  pay  the  ^100  reservation  fee. 

During  the  summer  the  Office  of  Admissions  will  send  a  final  packet 
of  papers  to  each  accepted  applicant.  This  will  include  a  final  tran- 
script, to  be  completed  by  the  secondary  school,  a  personal  history 
form,  and  a  medical  form  which  requires  examinations  by  a  medical 
doctor,  a  dentist,  and  an  ophthalmologist.  An  applicant  may  not  ma- 
triculate in  the  College  until  these  forms  have  been  returned. 

The  Early  Decision  Plan 

The  Early  Decision  Plan  is  designed  for  the  student  whose  first  col- 
lege choice  is  The  University  of  the  South  and  whose  secondary 
school  record,  test  scores,  recommendations,  and  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties Indicate  that  he  or  she  is  an  acceptable  applicant.  By  satisfactorily 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Early  Decision  Plan  Agreement  a 
student  may  receive  favorable  action  on  his  application  no  later  than 
November  IS. 

The  student  applying  for  early  decision  should  proceed  as  follows: 
1.  Indicate  by  letter  that  he  Is  applying  for  early  decision,  that  The 
University  of  the  South  Is  his  first  choice,  and  that  he  will  not  apply 
to  any  other  college  until  a  decision  Is  reached  under  this  plan. 
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2.  Present  all  credentials  necessary  for  admission  and,  if  applicable, 
for  financial  aid  (including  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Service)  to  The  University  of  the  South  no 
later  than  November  1.  If  all  necessary  information  has  not  been  re- 
ceived by  this  date,  the  College  does  not  guarantee  a  decision  under 
the  Early  Decision  Plan. 

3.  Fulfill  all  testing  requirements  not  later  than  the  summer  follow- 
ing the  junior  year.  The  July  test  date  prior  to  the  senior  year  is  the 
last  scheduled  testing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  that 
will  assure  the  candidate  consideration  under  this  program. 

4.  If  accepted,  the  applicant  must  confirm  his  acceptance  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  with  payment  of  the  non-returnable  reservation  fee  of  $100. 

Under  this  plan  The  University  of  the  South  agrees  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  To  reach  a  decision  on  admission  and  on  financial  aid,  if  appli- 
cable, by  November  15. 

2.  To  guarantee  an  applicant  who  is  not  accepted  unbiased  consid- 
eration under  the  regular  admission  procedure,  and  to  free  him  to  make 
application  to  other  colleges. 

3.  To  excuse  the  accepted  candidate  who  commits  himself  to  matricu- 
late and  who  pays  the  reservation  fee  from  taking  additional  admis- 
sions tests. 

Admission  by  Examination 

Students  desiring,  or  required  to  take,  entrance  examinations  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  should  communicate  with  the 
Director  of  Admissions  as  early  as  possible  before  the  date  of  entrance. 
This  should  be  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  preceding  the  date  of  entrance. 

Transfer  Applications 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  College  from  other  accredited 
colleges  will  be  asked  to  complete  the  same  forms  as  students  frcOTi 
secondary  schools.  In  addition  they  will  be  asked  to  submit,  in  the 
form  of  official  transcripts,  a  record  of  work  done  at  all  previous  col- 
leges. Failure  to  submit  a  transcript  of  all  previous  college  work  will 
invalidate  an  applicant's  acceptance  by  the  College. 

Credits  and  grades  for  work  at  other  accredited  institutions  are 
normally  transferred  at  face  value,  provided  the  grade  is  not  less  than 
"C".    In  year  courses  (as  opposed  to  two-semester  courses)  credit  may 
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be  granted  if  the  grade  in  the  final  semester  was  at  least  "C"  and  in 
the  first  semester  at  least  "D".  Transfer  credit  for  courses  required 
for  the  degree  will  be  accepted  if  the  grade  for  the  final  semester  is 
at  least  "C". 

Transfer  credit  of  doubtful  interpretation  may  be  granted  by  the 
Degrees  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  The  Dean  of  the  College  approves  transfer  credits 
for  students  entering  as  transfer  students. 

Quarter  hours  are  converted  to  semester  hours  at  two-thirds  of  their 
face  value.    Thus  five  quarter  hours  equal  three  semester  hours. 

Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  must  meet  the  Col- 
lege's graduation  requirements.  As  the  College  requires  two  years  of 
residence  for  a  degree,  no  transfer  student  may  be  admitted  Into  the 
senior  year  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Former  students  who  wish  to  return  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences will  be  asked  to  complete  an  application  for  readmission  and  to 
submit  a  record  of  academic  work  In  the  form  of  official  transcripts 
from  all  other  colleges  attended. 

Advanced  Placement 

Advanced  placement  may  be  granted  to  entering  students  who  show 
considerable  proficiency  in  certain  courses  as  determined  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Advanced  Placement  Test.  In  some 
Instances  college  credit  may  accompany  advanced  placement.  A  stu- 
dent may  also  show  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Achievement 
Test  results  In  support  of  a  request  for  advanced  placement.  The 
awarding  of  advanced  placement  or  college  credit  Is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Campus  Visits,  Interviews 

Campus  visits  and  personal  interviews  for  prospective  students  are 
not  required  but  are  strongly  recommended.  It  Is  to  the  student's 
advantage  to  see  the  Sewanee  campus  and  community  before  making 
a  final  decision.  The  Office  of  Admissions,  located  in  Cleveland  Me- 
morial Building,  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  until  4:30  p.m.  (Central  time) 
Monday  through  Friday  and  from  8:30  until  noon  on  Saturday.  If 
a  prospective  student,  for  some  reason,  can  not  be  in  Sewanee  during 
those  hours,  he  may  request  an  Interview  at  another  time  by  making 
arrangements  with  the  Director  of  Admissions. 


EXPENSES 


The  University  of  the  South  accepts  a  student  only  for  an  entire 
semester.  The  full  charges  for  the  semester  are  due  and  payable  in 
advance  upon  entrance,  and  payment  of  all  charges  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  student's  registration.  Parents  should  understand  that  this 
policy  is  practiced  almost  without  exception  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Anyone  who  prefers  to  pay  tuition  and  fees  in  monthly  install- 
ments, however,  may  apply  for  an  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan, 
described  later  in  this  section. 

Expenses  for  1973-74 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Each  Semestes 

Tuition    $1,050.00 

Student  Activity  Fee    30.00 

•Infirmary  Fee    25.00 

Board     325.00 

Room     225.00 

Total    $1,655.00 

Total  for  the  full  year $3,310.00 

Students  taking  work  in  the  sciences,  forestry,  photography,  sculpture,  and  pre- 
engineering  pay  a  general  laboratory  fee  of  $10.00  per  semester. 

Students  in  the  ROTC  unit  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00  per  semester. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  riding  program  pay  a  fee  of  $170.00  per  semester. 

The  University  charges  a  damage  deposit  of  $50,00.  Upon  graduation  or  withdrawal 
any  remaining  balance  will  be  refunded. 

A  student  who  registers  later  than  the  day  and  time  designated  will  be  required  to 
pay  a  special  fee  of  $15.00.  In  addition,  a  student  who  fails  to  present  himself  for 
registration  will  be  charged  $5.00  for  each  day  he  fails  to  register. 

The  application  fee  is  $15.00. 

Families  planning  for  'college  expenses  should  take  into  consideration  such  items  as 
books  and  supplies  and  other  miscellaneous  items  necessary  for  any  college  student. 
This  figure  is  estimated  at  $525.00  per  year. 

*Infirmary  fee  and  benefits  are  applicable  only  when  school  is  In  session. 

Note:  The  University  does  not  carry  Insurance  on  the  personal  belongings  of  stu- 
dents and  therefore  cannot  be  responsible  to  students  for  losses  Incurred  by  fire, 
water,  or  other  damage. 

The  University  dormitories  and  student  dining  halls  will  be  closed  during  the 
Thanksgiving  recess,  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  Spring  recess.  Semester  charges 
do  not  Include  the  cost  of  board  and  room  during  these  periods. 
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Refund  of  Fees 

If  a  student,  after  registration,  is  dismissed  from  the  University  or 
withdraws  for  any  cause  except  illness,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
refund  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  University  or  to  cancellation  of  any 
sum  due  and  payable  to  the  University.  In  the  event  of  a  student's 
withdrawal  from  the  University  by  reason  of  illness  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  University  Health  Officer,  he  may  receive  a  refund  of  one- 
half  of  all  charges  for  the  period  of  time  from  his  withdrawal  to  the 
end  of  the  semester.  A  student  is  officially  enrolled  In  the  University 
for  a  semester  immediately  upon  completion  of  his  registration. 

University  Charges 

A  student  may  open  a  charge  account  with  the  University  upon  pre- 
senting written  authority  of  his  parent.  Monthly  statements  of  ac- 
count are  rendered,  and  should  be  paid  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
month  received.  Charge  accounts  are  honored  at  the  Supply  Store  for 
books  and  supplies,  and  at  the  Sewanee  Inn  for  meals. 

Following  registration,  certain  charges  may  be  entered  on  a  student's 
account,  such  as  laboratoiy  fees,  fines,  breakage,  and  the  like.  No 
transcripts  will  be  Issued,  nor  will  reports  of  work  completed  be  en- 
tered, for  a  student  whose  account  Is  unpaid. 

The  University  requires  that  a  damage  deposit  of  ^50.00  be  made  by 
each  student.  Any  student  responsible  for  damage  to  property  shall 
pay  the  cost  of  repairs  or  replacement.  All  charges  for  damage  to 
property  become  part  of  the  student's  account  for  the  semester.  A 
student  Is  requested  to  report  damage  of  property  immediately  to  the 
Buildings  and  Lands  Office  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  cost 
of  repairs  if  he  is  the  person  responsible.  Upon  graduation  or  with- 
drawal, any  balance  remaining  in  the  damage  deposit  will  be  refunded. 

Each  application  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  application  fee  of  $15.00.  This  fee  Is  not  refundable,  and  is  not 
credited  to  the  student's  account.  It  Is  designed  to  offset  a  small 
portion  of  the  expense  of  processing  an  application  for  admission. 

A  reservation  payment  of  $100.00  is  required  of  all  students  in  the 
College.  This  Is  not  an  extra  charge;  It  is  credited  to  the  student's 
account,  and  is  payable  by  May  1  each  year  for  the  following  aca- 
demic year.  New  students  must  make  the  $100.00  payment  by  the 
Candidates'  Reply  Date  established  by  the  College  Examination  Board 
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(usually  May  1),  or,  if  the  application  for  admission  is  accepted  after 
that  date,  within  two  weeks  of  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  applica- 
tion. The  reservation  fee  is  not  refundable,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  student  is  prevented  from  entering  the  University  by  serious 
illness. 

The  student  activity  fee  covers  athletic  privileges,  including  free  ad- 
mission to  intercollegiate  events,  subscriptions  to  The  Sewanee  Purphy 
The  Cap  and  Gown,  and  The  Mountain  Goat,  and  the  support  of  stu- 
dent activities  in  general. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged. 

The  infirmary  fee  covers  care  at  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  and 
the  general  services  of  the  University  Health  Officer  while  school  is  in 
session,  but  does  not  cover  special  costs  such  as  surgery,  medicine,  X- 
ray  plates,  and  the  like. 

Arrangements  for  laundry  service  may  be  made  directly  with  the 
Sewanee  Steam  Laundry. 

Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan 

Parents  who  prefer  to  pay  education  expenses  in  monthly  install- 
ments may  want  to  consider  the  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan.  This 
plan  divides  the  University  charges  into  monthly  installments,  which 
begin  a  few  months  before  the  first  tuition  bill  is  due  and  end  a  few 
months  before  the  student  graduates.  Because  this  is  a  pre-payment 
plan,  there  is  no  interest  charge.  Low-cost  term  insurance  is  included 
so  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  parent  who  pays 
the  expenses,  the  student's  educational  expenses  will  be  completed  by 
the  insurance. 

The  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan  also  offers  an  Extended  Repay- 
ment Plan.  In  this  plan  the  monthly  payments,  instead  of  being 
calculated  so  that  there  is  no  loan,  take  advantage  of  low-cost  loan 
facilities.  This  means  that  the  parents'  monthly  payments  are  reduced 
and  spread  over  a  longer  period.  Payments  for  the  four-year  term 
the  student  is  attending  The  University  of  the  South  may  be  spread 
over  six  years  or  more. 

Information  about  both  plans  is  sent  to  the  parent  of  each  incoming 
student  as  soon  as  the  student  is  accepted  for  admission.  For  informa- 
tion in  advance  of  this  date,  write  to:  Richard  C.  Knight  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc.,  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan,  6  St.  James  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  committed  to  the  proposal  that 
insofar  as  possible  no  student  whose  application  for  admission  is  ac- 
cepted will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  attend  because  of  financial 
need.  To  this  end  the  College  administers  more  than  $700,000  in  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  students  each  year.  In  the  1972-73  academic  year 
forty-five  percent  of  the  student  body  received  assistance. 

The  financing  of  a  college  education  is  a  partnership  between  stu- 
dent, family,  and  college.  Each  has  a  fair  share.  In  a  sense,  every 
student  has  aid,  for  endowm^ent  income  pays  for  a  substantial  part  of 
educational  expense,  with  the  family  providing  the  remainder  for  the 
majority  of  students. 

The  College  seeks  young  men  and  women  with  high  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, strong  motivation  toward  a  college  education,  and  demonstrated 
willingness  to  help  themselves.  Generosity  of  benefactors  has  made  it 
possible  for  Sewanee  to  enroll  a  peer  group  of  distinction  beyond  the 
number  of  those  who  can  be  financed  with  family  resources  alone. 
Academically  qualified  applicants  whose  funds  appear  inadequate 
should  consult  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  There  are  a  few  students 
In  each  class  who  can  contribute  only  summer  and  academic-year  earn- 
ings.   Aid  is  available  without  restriction  as  to  race  or  creed. 

Sewanee  is  publicly  committed  to  the  principle  of  using  financial  need 
as  the  basic  criterion  for  granting  financial  assistance.  The  Parents' 
Confidential  Statement  Is  the  essential  document  in  the  award  of  aid. 

Tuition  remissions  of  $600  for  children  of  Episcopal  clergy  and  $400 
for  residents  of  Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  are  awarded  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  without  regard  to  family  income.  Tui- 
tion Exchange  grants  are  sometimes  available  to  children  of  faculty  at 
member  colleges.  Wilkins  and  Merit  Scholarships  may  yield  honorary 
stipends  of  $100  if  there  is  no  family  need.  All  other  aid  is  based  on 
the  family  financial  situation. 

Family  Responsibility 

The  family  should  expect  to  provide  a  fair  share  of  the  student's 
expenses,  in  relation  to  what  other  families  of  similar  income  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  asked  to  provide.    An  impartial  analysis  of  the  ability 
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of  a  family  to  contribute  toward  higher  education  for  a  child  is  made 
by  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540,  using  information  from  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement. 

The  analysis  of  the  PCS  considers  salaries  earned  by  parents,  fed- 
eral and  state  income  taxes,  expenses  of  working  mothers,  extraordinary 
medical  expenses,  number  of  dependents,  assets  in  property,  invest- 
ments and  bank  accounts,  debts  caused  by  catastrophes,  and  retire- 
ment provisions.  Most  influential  factors  are  current  income,  number 
of  dependent  children,  and  number  of  children  in  college.  Changes  in 
income  of  more  than  $1,000  up  or  down  occurring  after  the  filing  of 
the  PCS  should  be  reported  to  Financial  Aid,  as  well  as  a  decrease  or 
increase  in  number  of  dependents  in  college. 

The  fuller  the  explanations  provided  by  parents  in  item  31  of  the 
PCS,  the  fairer  the  aid  award  will  be.  Incomplete  information  results 
in  delay  or  disallowance  of  items,  especially  medical  and  emergency 
expenses  and  debts.  Clergy  are  reminded  to  include  value  of  housing 
as  "other  income." 

Annual  Review 

A  new  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  is  required  each  year.  The 
amount  of  aid  is  adjusted  to  the  need  indicated  by  the  new  PCS.  Stu- 
dents must  have  a  "C"  average  and  satisfactory  conduct.  If  family  in- 
come or  assets  increase  substantially,  especially  with  a  second  parent 
working,  aid  will  normally  decrease.  If  an  elder  child's  graduation 
from  college  frees  family  resources  for  those  still  in  school,  aid  might 
decrease.  Retirement,  unemployment,  and  major  illnesses  are  ex- 
amples of  changed  situations  which  affect  aid. 

No  formula  can  measure  aspects  such  as  a  family's  willingness  to 
finance  a  college  education,  or  assistance  from  grandparents  or  others 
not  legally  responsible.  The  PCS  and  the  Sewanee  application  for 
financial  aid  ask  for  specific  amounts  which  the  family  expects  to  pro- 
vide and  which  the  student  estimates  he  will  need. 

Student  Responsibility 

The  student  contributes  summer  earnings  ($300-^400  for  freshman 
students,  up  to  $600  for  seniors)  and  from  his  own  savings  (one- 
fourth  for  each  year  in  college).  An  aided  student  has  part-time  em- 
ployment assigned  by  Financial  Aid.    He  assumes  some  responsibility 
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for  his  financing  In  a  student  loan,  to  be  repaid  by  him  on  completion 
of  his  education. 

A  student  should  take  from  the  University  only  his  fair  share  of 
aid  funds.  He  must  notify  Financial  Aid  if  he  has  scholarships  or 
loans  from  sources  other  than  Sewanee. 

Available  resources  must  be  administered  in  a  way  that  provides  the 
maximum  number  of  students  needing  assistance  with  help  they  require 
to  supply  the  difference  between  student  and  family  contributions  and 
the  cost  of  a  year  at  Sewanee.  If  students  treat  Sewanee  aid  as  "How 
little  do  I  need?"  rather  than  "How  much  can  I  get?"  funds  will  be 
found  for  most  applicants  who  prove  need. 

Financial  Aid  Packages 

To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  funds,  awards  are  made  in  "pack- 
ages" of  gift,  loan,  and  work.  Proportions  may  vary  from  year  to 
year,  depending  upon  the  student's  academic  eligibility,  amount  of 
need,  and  availability  of  funds.  A  reasonable  proportion  is  half  of  the 
aid  as  gift  and  half  as  self-help  (combination  of  loan  and  work).  As 
a  student  progresses  in  school,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to 
carry  more  of  his  educational  financing  with  decreased  gift  and  in- 
creased loan  and  work. 

When  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  shows  a  student  "need" 
of  $500  or  less,  aid  may  consist  of  loan  and  work. 

Sources  of  Aid  Funds 

Income  from  nearly  seventy-five  endowed  scholarships,  annual  .^schol- 
arship gifts,  University  appropriations  for  tuition  remissions,  and  fed- 
eral Educational  Opportunity  Grants  for  students  of  certain  family 
income  levels  are  the  sources  of  gift  aid.  All  scholarship  awards  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Most  loans  come  from  the  federal-college  jointly  funded  National 
Direct  Student  Loans  similar  to  the  former  National  Defense  Loan 
program.  Students  who  do  not  qualify  for  NDSL  are  advised  to  seek 
Federally  Insured  Loans  through  local  lending  Institutions.  The  Uni- 
versity administers  a  few  student  loans. 

Student  Work  Opportunity 

Scholarship  recipients  (except  Wilkins)  work  for  a  portion  of  their 
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aid.  Students  will  be  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 
Some  students  work  on  institutional  budgets — ^lab  assistants,  waiters 
in  dining  hall;  some  are  on  College  Work-Study,  a  joint  federal- 
college  program;  others  are  on  Work  Scholarships,  all  at  the  federal 
minimum  wage.  A  few  jobs  are  open  to  the  most  qualified  students, 
regardless  of  their  financial  need.  An  enterprising  student  willing  to 
do  house  and  yard  work,  baby-sitting,  or  to  type  term  papers  may 
earn  perhaps  $100  per  semester.  Unfortunately  the  community  of 
Sewanee  provides  few  non-college  jobs. 

Students  on  College  Work-Study  (in  which  work  and  worker  fit 
federal  guidelines),  in  the  dining  hall,  and  in  certain  other  jobs  are 
paid  by  check  at  regular  intervals.  Students  on  Work  Scholarships  are 
credited  when  work  is  completed  or  approved. 

Continuation  of  Aid 

Students  with  a  "C"  average  and  satisfactory  conduct  are  eligible 
for  gift,  loan,  and  work  based  on  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  eli- 
gibility, including  named  scholarships.  Students  with  less  than  a  "C" 
average  must  petition  the  scholarships  committee  for  renewal  of  any 
aid,  including  tuition  remissions. 

A  student  who  marries  continues  to  have  aid  eligibility  on  the  same 
basis  as  he  had  as  a  single  student — ^the  family  financial  situation  based 
on  the  PCS.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  student  to  establish  financial 
independence  from  the  family  for  purposes  of  aid,  without  a  consider- 
able passage  of  time. 

Students  who  bring  cars  or  other  motor  vehicles  to  school,  unless 
they  are  commuting  or  married  students,  will  find  an  aid  disadvantage. 

Method  of  Applying  for  Aid 

Freshmen  or  transfer  applicants  should  check  the  appropriate  box 
(number  5)  on  the  application  for  admission.  Parents  or  guardians 
should  file  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  before  February  15. 
Forms  are  obtainable  from  high  school  counselors  or  from  Sewanee. 
If  the  PCS  is  filed  after  February  IS,  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent 
directly  to  Financial  Aid  at  Sewanee.  The  Sewanee  aid  application 
should  be  filed  at  Sewanee  by  February  IS.  Through  it  a  student 
applies  for  all  programs  and  scholarships  for  which  he  is  eligible. 

Aid  is  not  awarded  until  the  applicant  is  accepted  for  admission. 
Applicants   should  take  the   Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  no  later  than 
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January,  earlier  if  possible.  As  a  practical  matter,  those  whose  ad- 
missions papers  are  complete  and  whose  financial  needs  analysis  has 
returned  from  College  Scholarship  Service  by  March  15  will  receive 
higher  priority.  There  is  no  closing  date  for  aid  applications,  but  late 
requests  and  PCS's  may  find  funds  less  available. 

Early  Decision  candidates  should  apply  for  aid  by  November  1  and 
submit  PCS  before  then,  if  aid  decisions  are  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time  admissions  decisions  are  made.  Returning  students  must  file  PCS 
and  Sewanee  aid  application  by  February  1  to  receive  the  priority  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Financial  aid  is  awarded  to  Early  Decision  candidates  by  Novem- 
ber 15,  or  as  soon  as  papers  are  complete;  to  other  new  students  by 
April  1,  or  as  soon  as  papers  are  complete;  to  returning  students  as 
soon  as  possible  after  June  1. 

Aid  is  based  on  student  budgets  for  boarding  and  day  students  which 
include  the  following  items  for  1973-74: 

Tuition  $2100 

Room  450 

Board  650 

Student  Activity  Fee  60 

Health  Fee  50 

Total  for  a  Boarding  Student  $3310 

Books  125 

Personal  Expenses  400 

Student  Budget  $3835 

A  travel  allowance  is  added. 

From,  this  budget  is  subtracted  the  family's  contribution  as  com- 
puted by  College  Scholarship  Service,  summer  earnings,  a  portion  of 
student  assets,  and  other  educational  resources  such  as  outside  scholar- 
ships. The  difference  between  a  student's  budget  and  his  resources  will 
generally  be  the  amount  of  his  financial  aid,  divided  into  gift,  loan,  and 
work. 

The  University  requires  that  the  amount  of  aid  not  be  made  public, 
because  it  is  based  on  personal  information  in  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement.  No  student  receives  as  aid  the  total  amount  of  the  budget, 
for  each  must  have  as  a  minimum  his  summer  earnings.  Realistic  re- 
quests for  aid  will  result  in  less  disappointment  when  the  aid  is 
awarded. 
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Honor  Scholarships 

The  decisions  on  financial  aid  awards  are  made  by  the  College  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarships  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid,  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Although  financial  need  is  the  basis  for  assistance  in  every  situation 
except  that  of  children  of  Episcopal  clergy  and  residents  of  Franklin 
County,  Tennessee,  there  are  several  honor  scholarships  which  are 
available  to  students  who  qualify  for  them.    They  are: 

Georgia  M.  Wilkins:  The  outstanding  students  in  the  class,  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  exceptional  academic  achievement,  character,  and  lead- 
ership. All  entering  students  are  considered  for  this  award.  The  en- 
tire aid  for  which  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  proves  the  stu- 
dent eligible  is  provided  as  scholarship  gift,  without  loan  or  work. 
Need  is  re-evaluated  annually,  as  in  all  aid  awards.  An  honorary  sti- 
pend of  ^100  is  provided  for  those  who  are  not  eligible  for  aid. 

University  of  the  South  Merit  Scholars:  National  Merit  Finalists 
who  select  Sewanee  as  first  choice  are  eligible  for  designation  by  the 
scholarships  committee  as  Merit  Scholars  in  the  college-sponsorship 
program  of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation.  Merit  Schol- 
ars will  have  their  need  (as  established  by  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement)  met  in  gifts  up  to  ^1,500,  with  the  remainder  provided  in 
loan  and  work.  Need  is  re-evaluated  annually  by  a  new  PCS.  Hon- 
orary stipends  of  $100  will  be  given  Merit  Scholars  without  proven 
need.  Semi-Finalists  are  urged  to  send  the  PCS  to  Sewanee  and  to 
seek  further  details  from  Financial  Aid. 

Fooshee  Scholars:  Outstanding  male  and  female  graduates  of  Ten- 
nessee public  high  schools,  with  the  scholarships  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  academic  record  and  overall  promise.  This  award  was  established 
by  a  Sewanee  Rhodes  Scholar  in  memory  of  his  parents. 

Endowed  Scholarships 

Scholarships  for  Designated  Recipients 

The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  candidates 
nominated  by  the  authorities  named  in  the  individual  grants.  In  order  to  retain 
theses  scholarships,  the  recipients  must  meet  the  same  academic  requirements  as  other 
scholarship  holders.  These  scholarships,  like  all  others,  have  stipends  based  on  the 
need  of  the  student  as  demonstrated  through  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement. 

If  those  designated  to  nominate  candidates  for  any  of  these  scholarships  have  not 
made   their   nominations   thirty   days   before   the   opening   of   school,   the   scholarships 
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will  be  awarded  for  that  year  by  the  VIce-Chancellor  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
University  scholarships. 

Rosa  C.  Allen  Scholarship  (^14,000).  Established  in  1928,  for  students  in  the  Di- 
ocese of  Texas,  nominated  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Houston. 

Robert  H.  Anderson  Memorial  Scholarship  ($5,041).  Established  in  1965  by  Mrs. 
John  C.  Turner,  for  students  from  Mr.  Anderson's  home  parish,  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  nominated  by  the  rector. 

Robert  V.  Bodfish  Memorial  Scholarship  ($5,320).  Established  by  family  and 
friends  of  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1941,  with  nomination  by  the  Reverend 
James  Savoy,  D.D.,  or  the  bishops  in  Tennessee. 

George  Nexsen  Brady  Scholarship  ($6,000).  Established  by  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Mr.  Brady,  preferably  for  a  postulant  or  tandidate  for  Holy  Orders,  nominated 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan. 

Margaret  E.  Bridgers  Scholarship  ($6,000).  For  deserving  young  men  of  promise 
and  need,  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina. 

Ezzell  Dobson  Memorial  Scholarship  ($6,423).  Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt 
H.  Dobson,  Jr.,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  In  memory  of  their  son  who  died  in  1947 
while  a  senior  in  the  College.  For  students  of  fine  character  and  academic 
achievement  who  will  endeavor  to  adhere  to  the  high  traditions  of  the  University 
and  in  so  doing  serve  for  the  betterment  of  their  fellow-men.  Nomination  by 
the  Dobsons  or  their  descendants. 

Dr.  William  Egleston  Scholarship  ($5,000).  Bequeathed  by  an  alumnus  of  the 
Class  of  1898.  Nominations  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  or  the  Bishop  of 
Upper  South  Carolina. 

D.  A.  Elliott  Memorial  Scholarship  ($13,084).  Established  by  friends  of  D.  A. 
Elliott  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  a  former  Trustee,  for  undergraduates  of  the 
Diocese  of  Mississippi,  with  selection  of  beneficiaries  by  the  Rector  and  Wardens 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Meridian. 

Herbert  Eustis  Memorial  Scholarship  ($7,435).  Established  by  the  Sewanee  Club 
of  Greenville,  Mississippi,  In  memory  of  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1928,  with 
nominations  by  that  group  or  by  the  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 

George  William  Gillespie  Scholarship  ($10,035).  Established  by  members  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  In  memory  of  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1946 
who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  In  1944.     Nominations  by  the  rector. 

Mighell  Memorial  Scholarship    ($31,127).    Established  by  Mabel  Mighell  Moffat  as 
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a  memorial  to  her  father,  Joseph  R.  Mighell,  and  to  her  great-nephew,  Joseph 
Richard  Mighell  IV.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from  Christ  Church  Parish, 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  from  Mobile  County,  or  to  a  student  from  Alabama  nomi- 
nated by  the  Bishop  of  Central  Gulf  Coast. 

William  T.  Palfrey  Fund  ($87,908).  Established  by  bequest  of  Mr.  Palfrey  for 
students  nominated  by  Lodge  No.  57  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  or  by  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Franklin,  Louisiana,  turn  and  turn  about. 
The  scholarship  is  a  memorial  to  his  mother  and  father,  Mary  Frances  and 
Frederick  Conrad  Palfrey. 

Merrill  Dale  Reich  Scholarship  ($13,143).  Given  by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta, 
friends,  classmates,  and  teammates  in  memory  of  Lt.  Reich,  Class  of  1966,  killed 
in  Viet  Nam.  The  recipient  Is  selected  by  the  Sewanee  Club  from  nomlaations  of 
the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

David  Rose  Scholarship  ($1,750).  Established  by  his  brother,  Albert  P.  Rose  of 
Nashville,  with  the  beneficiary  designated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  S.  Rose,  Bishop 
of  Southern  Virginia,  Class  of  1936,  or  by  Mr.  Rose. 

Benjamin  Strother  Memorial  Scholarship  ($5,000).  Established  In  1926  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  R.  Strother  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  memory  of  her  son,  who  died 
from  a  fall  from  a  tree  while  a  young  student  in  the  College  In  1891.  Preference 
is  given  to  boys  in  Edgefield  County  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina, 
nominated  by  the  bishop. 

Herbert  Tutwiler  Memorial  Scholarship  ($23,500).    Established  In  1949  by  his  wife, 

for  young  men  of  character  and  Intellectual  promise  resident  In  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama, with  first  consideration  given  to  those  from  Mr.  Tutwiler's  home  parish,  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Birmingham,  and  then  to  candidates  from  Jefferson 
County,  with  the  beneficiary  designated  by  the  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

Morgan  W.  Walker  Scholarship  ($2,500).  Established  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Alexandria, 
Louisiana,  for  students  from  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana,  nominated  by  the  bishop. 

Fred  G.  Yerkes,  Jr.,  Scholarship  ($6,000).  Established  by  the  parents  of  the 
Reverend  Fred  G.  Yerkes,  Jr.,  Class  of  1935,  for  a  postulant  or  candidate  for 
Holy  Orders  from  the  Diocese  of  Florida,  to  be  awarded  by  the  bishop. 

Fred  G.  Yerkes,  Sr.,  Scholarship  ($6,000).  Established  by  the  Reverend  Fred  G. 
Yerkes,  Jr.,  Class  of  1935,  In  memory  of  his  father,  for  a  postulant  or  candidate 
for  Holy  Orders,  preferably  from  the  Diocese  of  Florida,  to  be  awarded  by  the 

bishop. 
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University  Scholarships  and  Loan  Funds 

Scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  the  funds  listed  below  to 
students  nominated  by  the  faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  students  of  adequate  ability  and  demonstrated  financial  need  who 
may  be  entering  or  already  enrolled  in  the  College. 

William  T.  Allen  Memorial  Scholarship  ($3,427).  Established  in  1965  by  the  family 
and  friends  of  Dr.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  to  assist  a 
needy  physics  major  nominated  by  that  faculty. 

Baker-Bransford  Memorial  Scholarship  ($25,000).  Established  from  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Baker  Bransford  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  poor  and  worthy  boys. 

Grace  Mahl  Baker  Loan  Fund  ($10,000).  Initiated  In  1958  by  the  Class  of  1927, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ralph  Speer,  Jr.,  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Baker,  who,  m  the 
thirty-one  years  her  husband  was  Dean  of  the  College,  won  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  countless  students  for  her  gracious  entertaining,  her  unfailing  con- 
cern, and  her  Christian  example.  The  fund  Is  to  enable  students,  In  case  of  financial 
emergency,  to  remain  In  the  University.  Loans  are  to  be  repaid  when  the  recipi- 
ent becomes  gainfully  employed,  with  interest  accruing  from  the  date  of  employ- 
ment. 

Abel  Seymour  and  Eliza  Scott  Baldwin  Scholarship  ($19,179).  Established  under 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  for  residents  of  the  City  of  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

William  O.  Baldwin  Scholarship  ($10,600).  Established  In  1958  by  Captain  Baldwin 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Class  of  1916,  to  be  used  to  help  offspring  of  naval 
personnel. 

Bank  of  Sewanee  Scholarship  ($1,000).  Established  In  1968  for  an  outstandmg 
entering  freshman  from  Franklin,  Grundy,  or  Marlon  County,  with  consideration 
to  be  based  on  merit  and  need.  The  recipient  Is  chosen  by  a  committee  of  three 
faculty  members  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Lawrence  W.  Bell  Scholarship  ($3,700).  Given  by  Mrs.  Bell  of  Tullahoma,  Tennes- 
see, In  memory  of  her  husband,  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  forestry  scholarship 
aid  for  young  men  interested  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Paul  D,  Bowden  Scholarship  and  Aid  Fund  ($29,361).  Established  In  1969  by 
Mrs.  Bowden  In  memory  of  her  husband,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  an  alumnus 
of  the  Class  of  19 16,  for  students  In  the  College  or  the  School  of  Theology  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry. 

Leslie  G.  Boxwell  Scholarship  ($87,716).  Established  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Boxwell 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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Henry  T.  Bull  Loan  Fund  (^3,071).  Established  in  1971  by  the  bequest  of  Col. 
Henry  T.  Bull,  Class  of  1901. 

Annie  Wingfield  Claybrooke  Scholarship  ($8,000).  Given  in  1926  by  Misses  Elvina, 
Eliza,  and  Virginia  Claybrooke,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  their  sister, 
for  a  worthy  Southern  boy  of  American  birth,  preferably  a  postulant  or  candidate 
for  Holy  Orders. 

Columbus,  Georgia,  Scholarship  ($5,000).  Given  in  1905  by  Mrs.  George  Foster 
Peabody  of  New  York,  formerly  a  graduate  scholarship  but  now  for  under- 
graduates in  the  College. 

Mary  Lou  Flournoy  Crockett  Endowment  Fund  ($772,600).  Established     by    the 

bequest  in  1946  of  Nathan  A.  Crockett  of  Nashville,  with  preference  to  students 

from  Giles  County  and  Middle  Tennessee.     The  Crockett  student  assistance  has 
been  used  both  for  scholarships  and  for  loans. 

Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles  Cross  Scholarship  ($76,300).     Established  in  1922  by  the 

bequest  of  Mrs.  Cross  for  worthy  and  needy  students. 

Bessie  Goodwin  Dibrell  Scholarship    ($10,000).    Established  in  1971. 

Lenora  Swift  Dismukes  Memorial  Scholarship  ($3,000).    Given  in  1965  by  John  H. 

Swift  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Dismukes. 

Hilda  Andrews  Dodge  Scholarship   ($99,745).     Established  in  1971  by  the  bequest 

of  Mrs.  Dodge.     Preference  is  given  to  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Byrd  Douglas  Scholarship  ($5,800).  Bequeathed  by  Miss  Mary  Miller,  a  resident  of 
Sewanee,  to  assist  in  the  education  of  deserving  Tennessee  boys. 

Bishop  Dudley  Memorial  Scholarship  ($5,000),  Given  by  Mrs.  Herman  Aldrich  of 
New  York  City,  in  memory  of  her  son-in-law,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood 
Dudley,  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  with  beneficiaries 
appointed  by  the  faculty. 

Rosalie  Quitman  Duncan  Memorial  Scholarship  ($3,000).  Bequeathed  in  1923  by 
Misses  Eva  A.  and  Alice  Quitman  Lovell  of  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

Jessie  Ball  duPont  Scholarship  ($738,408).  Given  by  Mrs.  duPont  in  1958  to  assist 
in  the  education  of  worthy  students. 

Jessie  Ball  duPont  -  Frank  A.  Juhan  Scholarship  ($185,303).  Established  by  Mrs. 
duPont  for  worthy  and  needy  students.  The  scholarships  are  outright  gifts,  but 
the  donor  hoped  that  the  recipients  would  later  pass  along  the  amount  they 
received  to  some  other  worthy  students. 
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Fooshee  Scholarship  for  Freshmen  (^130,001).  Given  by  Malcolm  Fooshee  of  New 
York  City,  Class  of  1918,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  Joseph  Crockett 
and  Lillian  Powell  Fooshee,  to  assist  in  the  freshman  year  of  outstanding  gradu- 
ates of  Tennessee  public  high  s'chools. 

James  M.  Fourmy,  Jr.,  Scholarship  (^71,981).  Established  in  1965  by  a  bequest 
from  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1946,  whose  home  was  Hammond,  Louisiana. 

Benjamin  H.  Frayser  Scholarship  {^2,000).  Given  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F.  Frayser  in 
memory  of  her  son,  Class  of  1909  in  the  Medical  Department  of  this  University. 
The  recipient  shall  read  a  monograph  on  Major  Frayser's  life. 

William  A.  and  Harriet  Goodwyn  Endowment  (^10,420).  Given  in  1858  by  the 
late  Judge  and  Mrs.  Goodwyn  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  worthy  students  who 
could  not  otherwise  defray  college  expenses. 

Charles  M.  and  Mary  D.  Grant  Scholarship  (^30,000).  Established  in  1969  by 
gift  from  the  Grant  Foundation  of  New  York  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Grant  was  a   resident  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Charlotte  Patten  Guerry  Scholarship  ($10,000).  Given  by  Z.  Cartter  Patten  and  bis 
mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Key  Patten,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  for  forestry  students. 
The  scholarship  honors  Mrs.  Alexander  Guerry,  wife  of  the  ninth  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  did  much  to  expand  the  Forestry  Department. 

Alfred  Hardman  Memorial  Scholarship  (^10,000).  Given  by  Mr.  James  B.  Godwin 
in  memory  of  the  Very  Rev.  Alfred  Hardman,  Class  of  1946,  Dean  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Philip  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

James  Edward  Harton  Scholarship  ($5,500).  Established  in  1959  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Harton  Vinton  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  Class  of  1921. 

James  Hill  Scholarship  ($39,000).  Bequeathed  in  1872  by  Mr.  Hill  of  Mississippi 
for  educating  promising  young  men  of  marked  ability  who  are  In  need  of  financial 
assistance.     This  is  the  earliest  scholarship  endowment  in  the  College. 

Telfair  Hodgson  Scholarship  ($5,414).  Given  by  Mrs.  Medora  C.  Hodgson  in  1961 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1898,  for  many 
years  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Atlee  Heber  Hoflf  Memorial  Scholarship   ($3,000).  Given  by  Mrs.  Hoff  of  Decatur, 

Alabama,  as  a  living  memorial  to  her  husband.  Class  of  1907,  whose  career  was 
spent  in  banking,  finance,  and  investment.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  on  desig- 
nation by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  to 
a  worthy  senior  student  of  scholastic  attainment  in  that  field.  The  availability 
of  the  scholarship  shall  be  announced  to  majors  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
Should  the  University  establish  a  Graduate  School,  the  scholarship  shall  be  avail- 
able at  graduate  or  undergraduate  level  at  the  discretion  of  the  designators. 
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Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  (^3,000).  Established  in  1945  by  his  par- 
ents as  a  living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of  1935,  who  died  as  a  lieutenant, 
USNR,  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  World  War  II.  The  scholarship  is  awarded 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Scholarship.  It  will  be  substantially 
increased  by  a  recent  bequest  of  Mrs.  Hoff. 

Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship     (^3,000).     Established   in    1947   by  his 

parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atlee  H,  Hoff,  as  a  living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of 
1938,  who  lost  his  Iffe  in  the  Texas  City  disaster  of  April  16,  1947.  The  scholar- 
ship is  awarded  on  designation  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  head  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  to  a  worthy  senior  of  academic  attainment  in  that  field.  The  avail- 
ability of  the  scholarship  shall  be  announced  to  majors  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term. 

Marshall  Hotchkiss  Memorial  Scholarship  ($25,000).  Bequeathed  in  1957  by 
Mrs.  Venie  Shute  Hotchkiss  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
Tlie  beneficiaries  are  appointed  by  a  tommittee  headed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Thomas  Sublette  Jordan  Scholarship  ($25,000) .  Bequeathed  in  1964  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
Class  of  1941,  of  Jefferson  County,  West  Virginia,  for  needy  and  worthy  students 
domiciled  in  that  state. 

Charles  James  Juhan  Memorial  Scholarship  ($20,000).  Given  by  Mrs.  Alfred  I. 
duPont  as  a  memorial  to  Lieutenant  Juhan,  Class  of  1945,  son  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  who  died  in  Normandy  in  World  War  II.  The  scholar- 
ship Is  to  be  used  through  the  years  for  a  friend  or  friends  of  Charles  or  their 
descendants. 

George  Shall  Kausler  Scholarship  ($7,448).  Given  in  1938  by  Mrs.  Kausler  m 
memory  of  her  husband,  Class  of  1881.  W'Tiere  possible,  a  New  Orleans  or 
Louisiana  youth  Is  to  be  favored.  The  recipient  is  to  know  in  whose  name  the 
scholarship  functions. 

Dora  Maunevich  Kayden  Scholarship    ($10,000).   Established  by  her  son,  Dr.  Eugene 

M.  Kayden,  Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Frank  Hugh  Kean  Scholarship  ($4,075).  Established  in  1959  by  Frank  Hugh  Kean, 
Jr.,  Class  of  1936,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Duer  Reeves,  in  memory  of  their 
father,  a  resident  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Bstes  Kefauver- William  L.  Clayton  Scholarship  ($25,000).  Established  in  1965  by 
the  Hon.  William  L.  Clayton  of  Houston,  Texas,  in  honor  of  Senator  Kefauver, 
to  be  awarded  to  needy  and  worthy  students,  especially  those  interested  in  political 
science. 

Estes  Kefauver-Edmund  Orgill  Scholarship  ($26,233).  Established  In  1965  by  the 
family  of  Edmund  Orgill  of  Memphis,  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
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in   honor  of   Senator  Kefauver,   to   be   awarded   to   needy   and   worthy   students, 

especially  those  interested  in  political  science. 

Minna  Ketchum  Memorial  Scholarship  ($i,ooo).  Established  in  1931  by  the  Con- 
vocation of  Scranton  of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem  for  mountain  boys. 

Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship  ($5,000).  Bequeathed  in  1913  by  Mr. 
Lea  of  Nashville  in  memory  of  his  son,  Class  of  1900. 

James  Coates  Lear  Memorial  Scholarship  ($10,000).  Established  in  1963  by 
friends  of  Mr.  Lear,  Class  of  1936,  who  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hinton  Fort  Longino  Scholarship  ($48,500).  Established  in  1963  by  Mr.  Longino 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  an  honorary  alumnus,  Trustee,  and  Regent,  to  aid  needy  and 
worthy  students.  The  selection  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  based  on  scholarship 
and  upon  such  qualities  as  idealism,  honesty,  stability,  intellectual  curiosity,  and 
a  willingness  to  work.  The  award  may  be  either  a  loan  or  a  gift,  but  the  donor 
hopes  that  a  student  who  receives  a  gift  will  later  contribute  an  equal  amount  so 
that  other  students  may  be  benefited. 

Charles  S.  Martin  Scholarship  Fund  ($177,764).  Bequeathed  in  1969  by  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Hollowell  in  memory  of  her  father,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1921 
and  former  Trustee  of  the  University. 

Montana-Sewanee  Scholarship  ($2,720).  Established  in  1972  by  the  Rev.  H.  N. 
Tragett,  D.D.,  Class  of  1916,  for  students  from  Montana. 

Morris  and  Charles  Moorman  Scholarship    ($29,100).    Established  in  1954  by  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Moorman  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  memory  of  her  twin  sons  Morris 
and  Charles,  who  died  in  service  In  World  War  IL 

Mary  Rawlinson  Myers  Scholarship  ($1,000).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Myers  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  to  be  used  in  assisting  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 

Northern  Students  Scholarship  ($3,331).  Originated  by  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity  to 
ass"st  worthy  students  from  the  North. 

Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship  ($10,500).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Renshaw 
O'Connor  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic attainment  to  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class. 

Burr  James  Ramage  Scholarship  ($8,687).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Page 
Ramage  in  memory  of  her  husband,  first  Dean  of  the  Law  Department  of  the 

University. 

Reader's  Digest  Fomidation  Scholarship    ($12,500).     Gift    of    the    Reader's    Digest 

magazine. 
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Brian  Wayne  Rushton  Scholarship  ($2,025).  Given  in  1968  by  the  family,  in 
memory  of  an  alumnus,  Class  of  1963,  who  died  in  Viet  Nam.  The  award  may 
be  either  a  scholarship  or  a  loan  for  deserving  students  majoring  in  forestry. 

Ernst  Rust,  Jr.,  Scholarship  ($2,670).  Given  by  Antoinette  and  Ernst  Rust,  of 
Columbus,  Georgia,  in  memory  of  their  son,  Class  of  1946,  who  was  killed  in 
action  in  France  in  World  War  II.    To  be  used  for  an  uppertlassman. 

John  Adams  Sallee  Scholarship     ($13,524).     Bequeathed  by  him  in  1967. 

Bettye  Hunt  Selden  Scholarship  ($12,612).  Established  in  1952  by  G.  Selden  Henry, 
Class  of  1950,  in  memory  of  his  grandmother. 

Adair  Skipwith  Scholarship  ($3,000).  Bequeathed  by  his  sister,  Miss  Kate  Skipwith, 
of  Oxford,  Mississippi,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  first  nine  students  who  entered 
the  University  at  its  opening  in  1868. 

J.  Bayard  Snowden  Memorial  Scholarship  ($27,733).  Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Snow- 
den,  Class  of  1903,  former  Trustee  and  Regent  and  endower  in  1923  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry,  for  forestry  students  from  Shelby  County. 

John  Potter  Torian  Student  Loan  Fund  ($1,900).  Established  in  1940  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  beloved  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1933. 

Vernon  Southall  Tupper  Scholarship  ($15,000).  Established  in  1945  as  a  tribute  to 
an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1902,  former  Trustee  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  by  his  friends  in  Nashville  in  recognition  of  his  many  contributions  to 
civic,  religious,  educational,  and  welfare  activities.  For  young  men  of  character 
and  intellectual  promise. 

Leila  E.  Werlein  Scholarship  ($2,000).  Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Werlein  of  Houston, 
Texas,  to  assist  poor  boys  who  want  to  study  for  the  ministr)'-. 

Georgia  M.  Wilkins  Scholarship  ($953,078).  Bequeathed  by  Miss  Wilkins  of  Co- 
lumbus, Georgia,  to  provide  aid  for  needy,  worthy,  and  qualified  students.  The 
recipients  must  demonstrate  high  character,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  leadership, 
and  academic  competence.  Students  qualifying  for  Wilkins  Scholarships  as  the 
outstanding  members  of  the  entering  class  may  receive  honorary  stipends  of  $100 
If  financial  aid  is  not  needed.  The  Director  of  Admissions  upon  request  will 
send  a  descriptive  brochure  giving  full  information. 

Lawrence  Moore  Williams  Scholarship  ($25,000).  Established  In  1934  by  the  wife, 
son,  and  daughter  of  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University,  Class  of  1901,  from  a 
fund  to  be  used  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  University,  preference  being 
given  to  use  as  a  partial  scholarship  for  one  or  more  needy  students. 

Woods  Leadership  Award  ($50,000).     Established  by  Granville  Cecil  and  James  Al- 
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bert  Woods,  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  young  men  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology  who  make  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  University. 

Melinda  Wortham  Scholarship  ($1,325).  Established  in  1967  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Wortham,  wife  of  Eben  A.  Wortham,  Class  of  1918. 

Georgia  Roberts  Wrenn  Scholarship  ($75,356).  Established  in  1970  by  the  bequest 
of  Beverly  W.  Wrenn  of  New  York,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1891,  in  memory 
of  his  mother,  to  assist  students  from  the  state  of  Georgia. 


Annual  Scholarships  and  Awards 

Scholarships 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  endowed  scholarship  funds,  other  scholarships  are 
awarded  from  the  principal  of  cash  gifts  designated  for  scholarship  purposes,  with 
amounts  and  sources  varying  from  year  to  year.  Such  scholarships  are  awarded  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  scholarships. 

In  some  instances  cash  gifts  are  received  to  be  used  as  scholarships  for  specified 
individuals;  the  students  concerned  must  be  eligible  for  aid  and  approved  by  the 
faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Edwin  L.  Bruce  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  E.  L.  Bruce  Company  of  Atlanta 
in  honor  of  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board,  for  students  majoring  In  forestry. 

John  Martin  Slaymaker  Eshleman  Scholarship.  An  annual  gift  from  the  Walter  Clif- 
ton Foundation  of  Atlanta  in  memory  of  a  member  of  the  Class  of  19SS,  whose 
terminal  illness  prevented  his  graduation  from  Sewanee.  The  scholarship  Is  pro- 
vided by  a  fraternity  brother  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity  for  a  student  of 
unusual  academic  accomplishment  and  character. 

Captain  William  A.  Griffis  III  Scholarship.  An  annual  grant  of  $300  given  by  the 
family  of  Captain  Griffis,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1962, 
who  died  in  Viet  Nam  in   1970.     For  help  to  a  combat  veteran  of  the  war  in 

South  Viet  Nam. 

Huguenot  Society  of  America  Scholarship,  The  Society  makes  annual  grants  for 
scholarships.     The  recipient  must  furnish  proof  of  his  Huguenot  ancestry. 

James  S.  Kemper  Scholarship.  A  four-year  scholarship  of  $950  a  year  Is  made  avail- 
able by  the  James  S.  Kemper  Foundation  of  Chicago  for  an  enterlag  student  who 
possesses  clearly  superior  qualifications  and  who  definitely  plans  to  make  a  career 
in  some  branch  of  insurance  administration.  Details  on  request  to  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid. 
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Charles  Pollard  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship.  An  annual  award  by  Charles  Cald- 
well Marks,  Class  of  1942,  to  perpetuate  and  promote  the  ideals  of  his  father. 
The  recipient  shall  be  the  Junior  Gownsman  selected  by  the  faculty  as  the  out- 
standing man  in  personal  honor  and  integrity,  moral  character,  leadership,  friendli- 
ness, who  is  of  democratic  attitude,  and  good  scholarship. 

"S"  Club  Scholarship.  An  annual  award  presented  by  Sewanee  lettermen's  club  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan.  Criteria  are  financial  need,  academic  achieve- 
ment, athletic  performance,  and  those  personal  qualities  which  the  students  ad- 
mired in  Bishop  Juhan. 

William  G.  and  Marie  Selby  Scholarships.  An  annual  award  of  $4,800  from  the 
Selby  Foundation  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  to  provide  scholarship-loan  grants  to 
talented  students,  primarily  in  the  field  of  science.  Some  preference  will  be  given 
brilliant  and  deserving  Sarasota  and  Florida  students.  One-half  the  annual  grant 
will  be  repaid,  without  interest,  over  a  forty-month  period,  starting  one  year  after 
graduation. 

Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta  Scholarship.  An  annual  gift  from  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University  for  aid  to  an  entering  freshman  nominated  by  the  Committee 
on  Scholarships  and  selected  by  tlie  Club. 

Cecil  Sims^  Jr.,  Scholarship.  Given  by  his  parents,  of  Nashville,  in  memory  of  their 
son.  Class  of  1945,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  in  World  War  II. 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Scholarships.  The  Sullivan  Foundation  of  New  York  City 
makes  an  annual  donation  for  ten  scholarships  and  for  the  Sullivan  Medallion 
Award  for  character. 

Youth  Foundation,  Inc.,  Scholarships.  Annual  awards  are  given  by  the  Youth  Foun- 
dation of  New  York  City  to  assist  young  people  to  a  richer  experience  in  llvmg. 
Tlie  awards  are  based  on  academic  achievement,  character,  and  financial  need. 


Medals   and  Prizes 

The  following  medals  and  prizes   are  awarded  annually,   subject  to   the   conditions 
noted  under  the  respective  subjects: 

1.  The  Ruggles-Wright  Prize 

(For   French),  founded   by  Mrs.   Ruggles-Wright,   of  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal 

(For  Philosophical  and  Biblical  Greek),  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  awarded  annually,  and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize 

(For  Social  Science),  founded  by  the  late  E.  G.  Richmond,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, consists  of  books  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars.     Awarded  annually  to  that 
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Student  with  the  best  record  for  two  years'  work  in  political,  sociological,  and  economic 
studies. 

4.  The  South  Carolina  Medal 

(For  Latin),  founded  by  Walter  Guerry  Green,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

5.  The  Guerry  Award 

(For  English),  founded  by  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Alexander  Guerry,  of  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee. 

6.  The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion 

(For  Character),  established  by  The  New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 

7.  The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize 

(For  Chemistry),  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  makes  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  General  Chemistry. 

8.  The  Allen  Farmer  Award 

(For  Forestry),  awarded  to  the  senior  forestry  student  who  has  given  outstanding 
service  and  shown  a  deep  Interest  in  the  Ideals  and  purposes  of  the  University  and 
the  Forestry  Department. 

9.  The  John  McCrady  Prize  in  Fine  Arts 

(For  Fine  Arts),  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCrady  In  memory  of  Dr. 
McCrad3A's  brother,  and  awarded  annually  to  a  fine  arts  major. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  liberal  arts  studies  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry. 
A  special  summer  program,  not  describecj,  in  this  catalogue,  is  designed 
for  secondary  school  teachers  of  mathematics  and  science  and  leads  to 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree. 

Each  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  the  first  beginning 
around  September  1  and  ending  before  Christmas;  the  second  begin- 
ning around  January  20  and  ending  June  1.  There  is  a  six-week  sum- 
mer session  usually  beginning  around  June  20. 

Classes  meet  six  mornings  each  week,  Monday-Wednesday-Friday 
and  Tuesday-Thursday-Saturday.  Some  special  classes,  seminars,  and 
laboratories  meet  in  the  afternoons.  In  an  effort  to  afford  students 
ample  time  outside  of  class  for  work  assigned  and  for  special  help  in 
their  work,  a  number  of  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  each  semester  are 
declared  Study  Days.  Classes  do  not  meet  on  these  days,  but  faculty 
members  are  expected  to  be  in  their  offices  and  available  to  their  stu- 
dents. 

The  Dean  of  the  College,  as  chairman  of  the  faculty,  is  responsible 
for  the  academic  well-being  of  the  College  and  handles  administrative 
matters  relating  to  the  student  and  his  academic  progress.  There  are 
also  chairmen  of  the  various  departments  who  are  responsible  for  ad- 
ministrative matters  within  their  departments  and  for  coordinating  the 
advisor  program  for  their  department  majors. 

The  College  offers  courses  in  twenty-five  fields  and  majors  in  twenty 
of  them. 

Degrees 

To  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student  must  complete  125  semester 
hours  and  earn  120  quality  credits.  He  must  spend  two  years  in  resi- 
dence, including  the  final  year.  During  the  first  two  years  a  student 
spends  a  major  fraction  of  his  time  taking  courses  he  has  selected  from 
a  general  list  of  prescribed  courses.  The  remainder  of  his  time  he  will 
concentrate  in  a  major  field  of  study,  but  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  take  elective  courses.  The  College  is  Interested  In  the  student's 
having  a  broad  undergraduate  education,  rather  than  one  restricted 
largely  to  his  major  field.  It,  therefore,  requires  its  graduate  to  have 
completed  at  least  83  hours  outside  his  major  field.     He  may  take  as 
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many  hours  in  his  major  field  as  he  pleases.    During  his  final  semester 
he  will  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his  major  field. 

Degree  Requirements 

To  earn  a  bachelor's  degree,  a  student  must  complete  the  following 
prescribed  courses: 
I.  Three  courses  from  the  following,  at  least  one  from  each  group: 

(a)  English  literature. 

(b)  Literature  in  a  foreign  language  at  the  third-year  level  or  beyond. 
Notes: 

1.  Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  a  year  of  English  literature  and 
the  completion  of  two  languages  through  the  second-year  level. 

2,  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  this  requirement  Is  modified 
to  a  year  of  English  literature  and  the  completion  of  one  language  through  the 
second-year  level.     All  other  requirements  are  the  same. 

II.  Three  courses  from  among  the  following,  at  least  one  in  each  group: 

(a)  Experimental  science. 

(b)  Mathematics. 
Notes: 

1.  If  only  one  course  in  mathematics  is  taken,  a  semester  of  physics,  astronomy, 
or  chemistr}^^  is  required. 

2.  In  psychology,  the  course  counted  as  experimental  science  is  Psychology  103. 

III.  Four  courses   from  among:     history,  economics,   and  political   science;   not   more 
than  two  from  any  one  department. 

Notes: 

1.  In  history,  only  courses  at  the  100  level  are  accepted. 

2.  Economics  loi  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  In  that  department. 

IV.  Two  courses  in  philosophy  and  religion,  including  at  least  one  In  religion. 
Notes: 

1.  Philosophy  loi  is  the  only  course  counted  toward  this  requirement. 

2.  Religion  iii  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  that  department. 

V.  One  course  in  line  arts,  music,  or  theatre  arts. 

VI.  A  year  of  physical  education  and  a  course  in  library  science. 
Notes: 

1.  Credit  in  physical  education  is  given  through  at  most  four  semesters. 

2.  The  library  science  course  Is  offered  to  all  begmning  students  by  examination. 


General  Notes: 

1.  The  faculty  expects  that  all  prescribed  courses,  except  the  final  course  in 
foreign  literature,  shall  have  been  completed  by  a  student  before  the  beginning 
of  his  fourth  year. 

2.  The  prescribed  courses  shall  be  taken  and  passed  at  The  University  of  the 
South  by  all  except  transfer  students.  Exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  chairman  concerned.  The 
exception  for  transfer  students  applies  only  to  courses  taken  before  admission  to 
the  College. 
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3.  Every  course  may  be  taken  by  examination  for  credit  on  a  pass-fail  basis, 
subject  to  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

4.  A  student  who  has  completed  two  or  more  years  of  a  language  in  secondary 
school  will  not  receive  hours'  credit  for  the  first  semester  of  that  language  at 
Sewanee.  He  may  choose  to  take  the  first  semester  for  quality  credits  only. 
He  will  receive  both  hours'  credit  and  quality  credits  for  all  subsequent  courses. 

The  Major  Subject 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year,  a  student  will  select 
his  major  field  of  study  under  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Candidates  for  a  degree  will  choose  a  major  field  from  among  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Economics,  English,  Fine  Arts,  French,  German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,    Physics,    Political    Science,    Psychology,    Religion,    Russian,    and    Spanish. 

2.  To  be  accepted  as  a  major  in  a  subject,  a  candidate  must  have  maintained  at 
least  a  C  (2.0)  average  in  the  courses  already  taken  in  that  subject.  If,  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year,  a  student  in  good  standing  in  the  college  is  not  qualified  to 
major  in  the  subject  he  chooses,  he  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  an  additional 
year  in  the  college;  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  additional  year  he  Is  still  unqualified,  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  register  again. 

3.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  offer  at  least  83  semester  hours  outside  of  his 
major  field. 

4.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his  major 
subject.  To  be  eligible  for  this  examination,  he  must  have  maintained  at  least  a 
C  (2.0)   average  in  his  major  courses. 

Degrees  with  Honors 

A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  degree  requirements  with  a  general 
grade  point  average  of  3.75  will  receive  his  degree  Summa  cum  Laude. 
A  student  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.50  will  receive  his  degree 
Magna  cum  Laude,  A  student  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.25  will 
receive  his  degree  cum  Laude. 

In  addition,  a  student  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  special  recognition 
by  the  faculty  in  the  department  of  his  major  subject.  Such  a  student 
will  receive  his  degree  with  honors  In  that  subject. 

General  Academic  Regulations 

Grading  System 

The  work  of  students  in  College  courses  is  graded  according  to  the 
following  system:  the  grade  A  means  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  average; 
D,  passing;  F,  falling;  I,  incomplete. 

The  grade  I  is  given  only  when  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  work 
of  a  course  for  legitimate  and  unavoidable  reasons.    This  grade  must 
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be  removed  within  one  week  after  the  examination,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  to  grant  dispensation. 

Averages  are  computed  in  grade  points.  Each  semester  hour  of 
academic  credit  with  the  grade  A  carries  with  it  four  grade  points;  each 
hour  with  the  grade  B,  three  grade  points;  each  hour  with  the  grade 
C,  two  grade  points;  each  hour  with  the  grade  D,  one  grade  point. 

Class  standing  and  eligibility  for  graduation  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  semester  hours  and  the  number  of  quality  credits  a  student 
has  earned.  Each  semester  hour  with  the  grade  A  carries  with  it  three 
quality  credits;  each  hour  with  the  grade  B,  two  quality  credits;  each 
hour  with  the  grade  C,  one  quality  credit. 

Student  Classification 

A  Freshman  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  24  hours  of  credit  or 
fewer  than  18  quality  credits. 

A  Sophomore  has  at  least  24  hours  and  at  least  18  quality  credits. 

A  Junior  has  at  least  60  hours  and  at  least  54  quality  credits. 

A  Senior  has  at  least  92  hours  and  at  least  86  quality  credits. 

A  Special  Student  Is  one  who  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege is  admitted  to  certain  courses  without  being  required  to  present 
the  full  entrance  requirements  or  to  carry  the  number  of  courses  pre- 
scribed for  regular  students.  Only  students  at  least  twenty-one  years 
old  may  be  admitted  as  special  students.  (Students  enrolled  at  the 
Sewanee  Academy  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.)  Work  done  by  a  spe- 
cial student  will  not  count  toward  a  degree  unless  such  a  student  is 
accorded  regular  standing. 

Academic  Progress 

All  students  except  first-semester  freshmen  will  be  required  to  pass 
three  courses  each  semester,  each  course  carrying  three  or  more  hours 
of  semester  credit,  except  that  a  sixth-  or  seventh-semester  student  may 
be  permitted  to  re-enroll  if  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  graduate 
with  his  class  by  carrying  twelve  hours  per  semester.  A  first-semester 
freshman  will  be  required  to  paas  two  courses,  each  course  carry- 
ing three  or  more  hours'  credit.  A  student  whose  only  previous 
college  experience  is  a  single  summer-school  term  will  be  consid- 
ered a  first-semester  freshman.  Students  with  more  college  experience, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  credits  earned,  will  not  be  considered  first- 
semester  freshmen.  Semester  hours  and  quality  credits  earned  in  sum- 
mer school  are  considered  as  having  been  earned  during  the  preceding 
academic  year. 
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To  be  eligible  to  re-enroll  the  following  year: 

A  first-year  freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  18  se- 
mester hours  and  to  accumulate  not  fewer  than  IS  quality  credits  for 
the  academic  year. 

A  second-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24 
semester  hours  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  accumulated  not 
fewer  than  39  quality  credits. 

A  third-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24  se- 
mester hours  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  accumulated  not  fewer 
than  69  quality  credits. 

A  fourth-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  24  se- 
mester hours  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  accumulated  not  fewer 
than  109  quality  credits. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  requirements  will  be  suspended  for 
one  semester.  If,  after  a  period  of  suspension,  a  student  makes  formal 
application  and  is  readmitted,  he  will  be  required  either  to  earn  not 
fewer  than  twenty-five  quality  credits  a  year  or  to  meet  the  standard 
for  each  stage  of  academic  residence.  A  student  who  has,  for  academic 
reasons,  been  suspended  for  a  semester  may  apply  for  readmission 
after  the  end  of  the  semester  of  suspension. 

Entering  and  Dropping  Courses 

A  student  may  enter  a  course  only  during  the  first  week  of  classes. 
To  enter  a  course  after  registration  has  been  completed  he  must  secure 
the  permission  of  his  advisor  and  the  instructor  in  the  course. 

A  student  may  drop  a  course  only  with  the  written  approval  of  his 
advisor.  After  the  first  week  of  classes  he  must  also  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  consultation  with  his  instructor 
will  be  assumed.     The  conditions  are: 

(1)  A  course  dropped  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  classes  will  not 
be  entered  on  the  student's  record. 

(2)  Except  for  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  College,  a  course 
dropped  after  the  fourth  week  of  classes  but  before  two  weeks  after 
midsemester  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record  with  the  mark 
of  "WP'^    Such  a  mark  will  be  counted  as  a  grade  of  D. 

For  the  same  period,  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  College  will 
receive  a  mark  of  ^W,  which  is  not  counted  as  a  grade. 

(3)  A  course  dropped,  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  midsemester 
date  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record  with  the  mark  of  "WF", 
and  will  count  as  a  grade  of  F. 
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(4)  Exceptions  may  be  made,  under  compelling  circumstances,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Degrees  Committee. 

Pass-Fail  Courses 

Juniors  and  seniors  may  take  one  course  each  semester  on  a  pass- 
fail  basis.  Courses  available  in  this  fashion  are  designated  in  the  sche- 
dule of  classes,  but  the  permission  of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained 
in  advance.  No  required  course  may  be  taken  pass-fail.  After  the  first 
week  of  the  semester,  students  may  not  shift  to  or  from  the  usual  sys- 
tem of  grading.  A  few  courses  in  the  College  are  offered  on  a  pass-fail 
basis  only,  but  these  are  not  restricted  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  will 
not  affect  a  student's  eligibility  to  take  other  courses  on  this  basis. 
The  grade  "pass"  or  "fail"  does  not  affect  the  grade  point  average  and 
does  not  award  quality  points. 

It  is  also  possible  to  pass  any  course  in  the  College  by  examination 
on  a  pass-fail  basis.  This  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  instructor 
and  the  Dean  of  the  College.  There  is  a  fee  of  ^20.00  for  the  examina- 
tion. 

Summer  School  Credit 

Students  intending  to  take  work  during  a  summer  session  of  another 
institution  must  first  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  both  per- 
mission to  attend  and  approval  of  the  specific  courses  to  be  taken.  Only 
courses  in  which  a  student  obtains  a  grade  of  C  or  better  will  be  trans- 
ferred for  credit  to  The  University  of  the  South. 

Special  Educational  Opportunities 

Student-Initiated  Courses 

During  the  second  semester  of  each  year,  as  many  as  three  special 
courses  may  be  ofi'ered  based  upon  proposals  by  students  during  the 
first  month  of  the  preceding  semester.  Students  may  request  courses 
in  inter-departmental  or  extra-departmental  areas  of  study  as  well  as 
courses  of  a  clearly  departmental  nature.  Proposals  are  to  be  given 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

If  the  course  requested  is  offered,  all  students  who  request  it  will 
be  expected  to  register  for  it  except  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
All  courses  to  be  offered  in  this  manner  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
faculty. 
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Leave  of  Absence 

Recognizing  the  need  some  students  have  for  a  temporary  change 
from  the  regular  academic  course  at  Sewanee,  the  College  has  Initiated 
a  leave-of-absence  program.  A  student  who  desires  to  be  excused 
from  the  College  for  one  semester  or  one  year  may  be  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  by  making  a  request  in  writing  to  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions. In  this  request  he  should  state  his  specific  plans  (which  do 
not  have  to  be  academic  in  nature)  for  the  period  he  desires  to  be 
away. 

If  the  Committee  approves  the  request,  It  will  guarantee  the  student 
readmission  at  the  end  of  the  specified  time,  If  the  student  has  satis- 
factorily fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  request  for  a  leave  of  absence. 

Summer  Study  Abroad 

The  College  offers  the  opportunity  for  summer  study  abroad  through 
The  British  Studies  at  Oxford  program,  a  six-week  summer  school  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  College  University  Union  of  which  The  Uni- 
versity OF  the  South  is  a  member.  The  courses  generally  In  the  fields 
of  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  are  taken  at  University  College, 
the  University  of  Oxford,  England. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

The  College  will  assist  a  qualified  student  in  arranging  a  full  year  of 
study  abroad.  The  College  recognizes  a  number  of  formal  programs 
for  foreign  study  (normally  in  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Spain)  and  has  given  a  member  of  its  faculty  the  primary  responsibility 
for  helping  a  student  select  the  program  best  suited  for  him.  The 
junior  year  Is  the  one  most  often  spent  abroad. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  must  approve  a  request  to  study  abroad. 
Permission  to  do  so  carries  with  it  an  automatic  leave  of  absence. 

The  French  House 

To  give  Its  students  a  richer  experience  in  the  French  language,  the 
College  maintains  a  French  House  for  those  keenly  Interested  in  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  French  people.  A  maximum  of  sixteen 
students  may  be  accepted  for  a  year  or  semester  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  will  speak  only  French  among  themselves  within  the 
house.  A  planned  series  of  cultural  events  enhances  the  program.  Ap- 
plication for  a  place  in  the  French  House  Is  made  through  the  Ofiice 
of  the  Dean  of  Students. 
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Interdisciplinary  Programs 

Interdisciplinary  majors  may  be  initiated  by  either  faculty  or 
students,  and  must  promise  benefits  not  obtainable  through  any  es- 
tablished major.  Proposals  will  be  submitted  to  the  Curriculum 
Committee,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  College  faculty.  Responsi- 
bility for  each  program  rests  with  a  faculty  coordinator  who,  with 
other  participating  faculty  members,  advises  students  majoring  in  the 
program  and  administers  the  comprehensive  examination.  Both  pro- 
gram courses  and  related  courses  are  included  in  the  description  of 
any  such  interdisciplinary  major.  Program  courses  come  under  the 
same  rules  as  those  for  existing  departmental  majors  {q.v.)^  with  the 
additional  stipulation  that  students  majoring  in  an  interdisciplinary 
program  may  not  take  program  courses  pass-fail,  and  may  not  count 
program  courses  toward  a  major  in  any  other  subject. 

Pre-Medical  and  Fre-Dental  Programs 

Entrance  requirements  vary  considerably  from  one  medical  or  dental 
school  to  another,  and  a  student  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  schools  in  which  he  is  interested.  A  student  inter- 
ested in  a  career  in  medicine  or  dentistry  should  register  with  the 
Pre-Medical  Advisory  Committee  and  should  report  once  each  semester 
to  a  member  of  the  committee  to  review  his  academic  progress. 

Required  courses  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year 
to  assure  proper  preparation  for  the  Medical  College  Aptitude  Test, 
given  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year.  The  following  are  minimum 
requirements  for  over  half  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada:  general  biology  or  zoology;  general  chemistry  and  organic 
chemistry;  English  composition  or  literature;  general  physics. 

The  more  selective  schools  either  require  or  highly  recommend  some 
of  the  following  additional  courses:  advanced  biology,  quantitative 
chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  calculus,  psychology  or  sociology. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  pre-medical  students  are  expected  to 
complete  the  general  requirements  of  the  College  and  the  requirements 
of  their  major  department. 

Pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students  in  the  College  who  plan  to  take 
any  of  their  pre-professional  courses  at  another  institution  must  con- 
sult the  chairman  of  the  department  offering  corresponding  courses  in 
the  College.  The  department  chairman,  the  Pre-Medical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Dean  of  the  College  will  approve  such  courses  when 
they  are  comparable  to  those  offered  here.    When  students  take  such 
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courses  without  prior  approval,  the  Pre-Medical  Advisory  Committee 
will  note  in  its  letters  of  recommendation  that  it  cannot  evaluate  a 
student's  preparation  in  the  subjects. 

A  suggested  sequence  of  courses  for  pre-medlcal  and  pre-dental  stu- 
dents : 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Chemistry  or  Physics  Chemistry  or  Physics 

Mathematics  Biology 

English  Language 

History  Political  Science  or  Economics 

Language  Philosophy 

Physical  Education  Physical  Education 

Third  Year  Fourth  Year 

Language  Advanced   Science 

Religion  Electives 

Advanced  Science 
Electives 
(Organic  chemistry  must  be  completed  before  the  senior  year.) 

Engineermg  Program 

There  has  been  concern  among  the  nation's  educators  and  industrial 
leaders  over  the  limited  number  of  courses  provided  in  liberal  arts  in 
the  four-year  curriculum  offered  by  technical  schools  to  students  in 
various  branches  of  engineering. 

With  the  hope  of  broadening  the  engineering  student's  outlook  and 
educational  background,  The  University  of  the  South  has  entered 
into  agreement  with  Columbia  University,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  New  York  University  for  the  cooperative  education  of 
students  in  engineering.  The  College  has  an  informal  arrangement 
with  ten  other  leading  engineering  schools  whereby  a  student  may 
pursue  a  similar  program  leading  to  the  dual  degree. 

Under  these  plans  the  student  will  attend  the  College  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  will  take  courses  in  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences  while  obtaining  an  adequate  foundation  in  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, and  chemistry.  At  the  end  of  his  third  year  at  Sewanee,  if  he  has 
met  the  course  requirements  and  has  maintained  a  satisfactory  overall 
average,  he  will  transfer  to  the  engineering  school  of  his  choice,  where 
he  will  concentrate  In  his  chosen  field  of  engineering  for  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  combined  five-year  course,  the  student  will  receive 
from  Sewanee  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  while  at  the  same  time 
receiving  an  appropriate  degree  in  engineering  from  the  engineering 
school. 
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Some  schools  of  architecture  now  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  background  of  civil  engineering  for  a  few  architects 
and  are  preparing  to  meet  that  need.  Some  medical  schools  have  also 
recently  shown  a  keen  interest  in  students  with  a  background  in  en- 
gineering. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  prospective  engineer  consult  a 
member  of  the  Combined  Engineering  Plan  Committee  before  registra- 
tion for  his  freshman  year.  The  number  of  required  courses  and  pre- 
professional  courses  is  so  great  that  careful  planning  of  the  academic 
program  is  necessary  from  the  beginning.  The  student  should  choose 
an  advisor  from  this  committee.  In  general,  all  pre-engineers  should 
take  a  foreign  language,  Mathematics  151-152,  and  either  Physics  101- 
102  or  Chemistry  101-102  during  the  first  year  in  college.  Physics  is 
preferable  to  chemistry  the  first  year  for  all  except  those  who  plan 
to  become  chemical  engineers. 

Pre-Law  Preparation 

The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  has  expressly  rejected  the 
policy  of  prescribing  certain  courses  and  extracurricular  activities  for 
students  planning  later  to  study  law.  Consequently,  the  College  does 
not  list  courses  for  this  field  as  it  does  In  other  areas  of  pre-professional 
training. 

The  undergraduate  is  best  advised  to  concentrate  on  the  quality  of 
education  concerned  with  the  development  in  pre-law  students  of  com- 
prehension and  expression  in  words,  a  critical  understanding  of  the 
human  institutions  and  values  with  which  the  law  deals,  and  creative 
power  In  thinking. 

The  courses  generally  recommended  fall  In  these  three  categories. 
First,  a  student  should  strive  for  adequate  vocabulary  knowledge, 
grammatical  correctness,  and  clarity  of  statement  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing. He  should  also  achieve  an  understanding  of  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  structures  and  processes  of  Western  societies  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  historical  development  of  their  legal  systems.  Finally,  he 
should  aim  to  develop  the  power  to  think  clearly,  carefully,  and  inde- 
pendently. The  choice  of  a  major  is  far  less  important  than  the  choice 
of  courses  designed  to  achieve  these  ends. 

The  Law  School  Admission  Test  Is  a  requirement  for  admission  to 
all  law  schools.  It  should  be  taken  during  the  fall  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 
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AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Professor  Jarrell,  Lt.  Col.,  USAF 

Assistant  Professor  Johnston,  Capt.,  USAF 

General  Information: 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  is  the  academic  department 
established  by  the  University  and  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  teach 
the  courses  prescribed  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  produce  officers  of  ap- 
propriate quality  to  satisfy  Air  Force  officer  requirements.  This  is 
achieved  by  providing  selected  students  the  education  and  training 
required  to  qualify  for  a  commission  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  head  of  the  department  is  an  Air  Force  officer  who  is  desig- 
nated by  the  University,  in  coordination  with  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  as  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  He  is  also  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  detachment.  The  officers  and  airmen  on  his 
staff  are  members  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

A  two-year  program  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Graduates 
of  the  program  receive  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Applications  should  be  made  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 
All  applicants  must  pass  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test  and  an 
Air  Force  physical  examination,  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  point  aver- 
age, and  be  of  sound  moral  character. 

If  selected  for  the  program,  the  applicant  will  attend  a  six-week 
summer  training  camp  during  the  summer  prior  to  the  junior  year. 

Selective  Service  Deferment: 

All  members  of  the  Professional  Officer  Course  are  given  a  special 
selective  service  classification  which  exempts  them  from  military  ser- 
vice until  completion  of  the  course. 

Flying  and  Flying  Training: 

All  cadets  are  offered  at  least  one  opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
orientation  flight  to  an  Air  Force  base.  Cadets  are  authorized  to  travel 
by  Air  Force  aircraft  on  a  space^available  basis.  Those  who  are 
qualified  for  Air  Force  pilot  training  receive  36}^  hours  of  flight  in- 
struction at  a  local  flying  school  during  their  senior  year.  This  train- 
ing will  satisfy  the  FAA  requirements  for  a  private  pilot's  license. 
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Books  and  Uniforms: 

All  textbooks  and  uniforms  are  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  student. 

Professional  Officer  Course 
(Junior  and  Senior  Years) 

301-302.    Growth   and  Development  of  Aerospace  Power. 

A  two-semester  study  of  the  nature  of  war;  development  of  aerospace  power  in  the 
United  States;  mission  and  organization  of  the  Defense  Department;  Air  Force  con- 
cepts, doctrme,  and  employment;  astronautics  and  space  operations,  and  the  future 
development  of  aerospace  power.  Includes  the  United  States'  Space  programs, 
vehicles,  systems,  and  problems  in  space  exploration.  Three  class  hours  a  week.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester). 

401-402.    The  Professional  Officer. 

A  two-semester  study  of  professionalism,  leadership,  and  management.  Includes  the 
meaning  of  professionalism,  professional  responsibilities,  the  military  justice  system, 
leadership  theory,  functions  and  practices,  management  principles  and  functions, 
problem  solving  and  management  tools,  practices,  and  controls.  Three  class  hours 
a  week.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Assistant  Professor  Wiieeler-Smith 

Anthropology  is  the  study  of  man.  The  course  offerings  concen- 
trate on  the  importance  of  culture  in  man's  development,  on  the  com- 
parison of  contemporary  cultures,  and  on  the  structural  principles 
observable  in  man's  cultural  and  social  life. 

101.    Introductory  Cultural  Anthropology. 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  the  anthropologist  and  to  the  concepts  with 
which  he  analyzes  his  data.  The  course  will  emphasize  the  social  groups  and  roles 
Into  which  people  are  arranged  in  different  societies  and  the  ways  in  which  people's 
lives,  actions,  thoughts,  and  beliefs  form  coherent  and  Integrated  patterns  within  any 
one  culture.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Offered  every  year. 

211.    Village  India:   Social  Structure   and   Culture. 

An  Intensive  study  of  a  peasant  culture,  stressing  standardized  relationships  be- 
tween groups  of  people  such  as  family  members,  'caste  groups,  and  village  communities 
and  the  beliefs  and  values  giving  coherence  to  the  world  view  of  these  people.  Pre- 
requisite: Anthropology  loi  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Offered  every  year. 

221.    Fieldwork  Methods. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  methodology  of  social  and  cultural  anthro- 
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pology.  Various  projects  involving  different  processes  of  data  tollection  and  analysis 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  students.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  loi  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     (Credit,  three  hours).     To  be  offered   1973-74. 

321.    Women's  Roles. 

A  seminar  on  the  ways  sex  roles  structure  human  experience  in  selected  societies 
and  how,  in  turn,  a  woman's  status  and  opportunities  relate  to  the  economy,  division 
of  labor,  social  structure,  and  culture  in  these  societies.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology 
loi  or  permission  of  the  instructor,     (Credit,  three  hours).     To  be  offered   1973-74- 

330.    Anthropological  Study  of  Religion. 

The  study  of  religion  in  primitive  and  folk  society  as  a  coherent  system  of  beliefs, 
attitudes,  and  values  and  as  these  relate  to  individuals  of  that  culture.  Special  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  the  analysis  of  myth  and  ritual  and  on  the  theories  of  Claude 
Levi-Strauss.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  loi  or  Religion  351  or  352.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)     To  be  offered  1973-74. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely. 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Yeatman 

^Professor  Owen 

Professor  Foreman 

Professor  Ramseur 

Assistant  Professor  H.  Croom 

The  Department  of  Biology  requires  for  a  major  31  semester  hours 
plus  a  minimum  of  two  semester  hours  of  seminar  and  one  semester 
hour  of  tutorial.  Additional  requirements  are:  one  year  of  chemistry, 
one  year  of  physics,  and  one  year  of  mathematics,  one  semester  of 
which  must  be  calculus.  A  few  medical  schools  and  some  graduate 
school  programs  require  a  year  of  calculus.  The  foreign  language  re- 
quirement for  the  B.A.  degree  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  two  and 
a  half  years  of  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  a  student  expecting  to  take  graduate  work  in  biology  have  two 
years  of  German  and  two  years  of  either  French  or  Spanish. 

For  a  first-year  student  who  plans  to  major  in  biology,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Chemistry  101-102  or  Biology  101  and  102  or  103  or  104  or  202 


*0n  sabbatical  leave  second  semester  1972-1973. 
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Mathematics  101  and  102  or  104 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  101-102 

History  101-102 

English  101-102 

Physical  Education 

Biology  101  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  above  it  in  biology. 

For  a  major  in  biology  a  student  must  take  the  following  courses 
which  are  required  for  the  degree:  Biology  103,  201-203,  Biology  205 
or  206,  and  Biology  301. 

100.  Biology  for  Nonscientists. 

A  historical  and  critical  approach  to  scientific  methodology  and  philosophy  followed 
by  a  survey  of  evolution  theories  and  their  application  to  human  problems.  This 
course  may  be  taken  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  science  requirements  of  the  College, 
but  it  does  not  satisfy  requirements  for  a  biology  major.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  two  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Foreman. 

101.  Principles  of  Biology. 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  cells  and  tissues,  mitosis,  meiosis,  genetics,  evolution, 
and  ecology  of  plants  and  animals.  Includes  photosynthesis,  respiration,  digestion, 
DNA,  and  RNA.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours).     Staff. 

102.  General  Zoology. 

An  elementary  survey  of  selected  animal  phyla.  Emphasis  is  on  life  cycles  and 
the  evolution  of  social  organization.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Foreman. 

103.  General  Botany. 

A  study  of  flowering  plant  structures  and  functions,  and  a  phylogenetic  survey  of 
the  plant  kingdom.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours).    Mr.  Ramseur. 

104.  Experimental  Zoology. 

A  study  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  representative  species  of  the 
major  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  laboratory  consists  of  Independent  study; 
experiments  in  population  biology  and  animal  behavior.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours).    Mr.  Owen. 

201  and  203.    Developmental  Anatomy. 

An  Integrated  two-semester  embryology  and  comparative  chordate  anatomy  course. 
Includes  gametogenessi,  fertilization,  cleavage,  and  ontogeny  and  phylogeny  of  organs 
of  vertebrates,  taken  up  by  systems.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Yeatman. 
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202.    Invertebrate  Zoology. 

An  advanced  course  on  classification,  morphology,  embryology,  and  ecology  of  all 
the  invertebrate  phyla.  Emphasis  is  on  marine  invertebrates.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Yeatman. 

204.  Parasitology.  i 

An  introduction  to  animal  parasites,  covering  the  morphology,  distribution,  and 
extent  of  parasitism,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  host-parasite  relationship. 
Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr.  Owen.  1973- 
74  and  alternate  years. 

205.  Systematic  Botany. 

A  study  of  ferns  and  seed  plants,  including  the  collection  and  Identification  of 
representative  families.  Prerequisite:  Biology  103.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.      (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Ramseur. 

206.  Plant  Ecology. 

A  study  of  plants  and  their  interaction  with  the  environment,  with  an  emphasis  on 
energy  flow  and  plant  succession.  The  deciduous  forest  Is  compared  with  the  northern 
coniferous  forest.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
Mr.  Ramseur. 

301.    Genetics. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity  of  plants  and  animals.  Emphasis  is  on  bio- 
chemical genetics  and  population  genetics.  The  use  of  a  computer  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  course.  Laboratory  consists  of  selected  experiments  in  Drosophila  genetics. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Owen. 

303.    Evolution. 

A  study  of  organic  evolution,  including  the  history  of  the  theories  of  evolution,  evi- 
dences of  evolution,  and  theories  of  the  mechanisms  Involved.  Lectures,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Owen.     1974-75  and  alternate  years. 

307-308.    Biology  Seminar. 

A  weekly  meeting  with  a  biology  staff  member.  Current  literature  or  assigned 
topics  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  Required  of  biology  majors.  (Credit,  one  hour 
each  semester).     Staff. 

316.    Philosophy  of  Science. 

An  exammation  of  the  assumptions  underlying  scientific  discourse  and  of  the  mean- 
ings of  scientific  conclusions.     (Credit,  one  hour).     Mr.  E.  McCrady. 

320.    Vertebrate  Physiology. 

A  survey  of  vertebrate  functional  adaptions  to  various  habitats  of  the  biosphere 
emphasizing  the  evolution  of  homeostatic  protesses.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college 
chemistry.  Physics  is  recommended.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours).    Mr.  Foreman. 
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321.    Cellular  Biology. 

A  study  of  functional  organization  at  the  cellular  level,  with  emphasis  on  regulatory 
interactions  between  nucleus  and  cystoplasm.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college 
chemistry.  Organic  chemistry  Is  recommended.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours),     Mr.  Foreman. 

340.     Microbiology. 

A  survey  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  fungi  and  an 
introduction  to  immunology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  exparimental  uses  of 
microorganisms  in  the  study  of  molecular  biology  and  upon  the  ecological  implications 
of  microbial  activity.     Lectures,  three  hours;   laboratory,   three  hours.     (Credit,  four 

hours),     Mrs.  Groom. 

350.     Radioisotope   Techniques. 

This  course  is  offered  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Physics.  The  first  half 
consists  of  the  study  of  the  interaction  of  various  types  of  radiation  with  matter,  the 
techniques  of  detection  and  counting.  The  second  half  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
effects   of   radiation   on   the   living   system.     Lectures,   three   hours;    laboratory,   three 

hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Ovt^en. 

401-402.     Senior  Tutorial. 

A  weekly  meeting  with  a  biology  staff  member  to  review  for  comprehensive  exami- 
nation or  to  do  a  research  project.     (Credit,  one,  two,  or  three  hours).     Staff. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable,  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
Indefinitely.     Staff. 


c:hemistry 

Professor  Camp 

Professor  Guenther 

Associate  Professor  Lowe 

Assistant  Professor  Bordley 

Entering  students  who  may  become  chemistry  majors  should  discuss 
their  plans  with  chemistry  faculty  members  during  orientation.  French, 
German,  or  Russian  is  preferred  as  a  foreign  language  for  those  who 
intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  science. 

Minimum  major  requirements:  A.  Intensive  major  in  Chemistry: 
101-102,  201-202,  311-312,  324,  423-424,  410.  Mathematics  152  or 
equivalent  level  of  calculus.     Physics  101-102. 
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B.  Broad  Chemistry  major:  For  students  aiming  at  medicine  and 
technologies  requiring  both  chemistry  and  broad  scientific  background. 
101-102,  201-202,  305,  322,  410.  Two  semesters  in  calculus.  Eight 
hours  each  in  biology  and  physics.  Twelve  hours'  additional  advanced 
science  approved  by  the  chemistry  departriient. 

Chemistry  101-102  is  prerequisite  to  all  chemistry  courses  except  106. 

101-102.     General  Chemistry. 

An  elementary  study  of  the  composition,  interactions,  and  structure  of  chemical 
substances.  Relationship  to  and  distinction  between  experimental  data  and  theoretical 
concepts  are  stressed.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

106.     Physical  Science  and  Man. 

Technology  and  the  quality  of  life;  biochemistry  and  the  nature  of  life.  Satisfies 
the  physical  science  requirement.  Papers,  discussion,  and  laboratory  projects  for  the 
non-scientist.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
May  be  taken  without  laboratory  with  permission  of  Instructor,  for  three  hours'  credit. 
Mr.  Guenther. 

110.     Biomedical  Applications  of  Chemistry. 

A  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  relation- 
ship of  chemistry  to  biology  and  medicine.  One  weekly  meeting.  Students  must  be 
registered  in  Chemistry  loi  in  order  to  receive  credit.  (Credit,  one  hour).  Mr.  Fore- 
man and  Mr.  Lowe. 

201-202.     Organic  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  nomenclature  and  the  properties  of  the  most  Important  classes  of 
organic  compounds,  of  electronic  concepts  of  molecular  structure  and  reaction  mechan- 
isms, and  of  stereochemical  models  of  physiologically  active  substances.  Lectures, 
three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lowe. 

305.  Separations  and  Measurements. 

Equilibria,  separations.  Identifications,  and  determinations  in  some  important  sys- 
tems. Laboratory  Investigations  of  milk  contents:  fat,  sugar,  protein,  amino  acids, 
and  inorganic  ions.  A  briefer  sui^vey  than  31 1-3 12,  with  more  organic  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours).     Mr.  Guenther. 

305A.    Additional  Laboratory  projects  for  majors  taking  305. 

One  laborator3^,  three  hours.     (Credit,  one  hour).     Mr.  Guenther. 

306.  Biochemistry. 

Topics  from  representative  areas  of  biochemistry  are  studied.  These  include  pro- 
tein  structure,   reaction   mechanisms   of  enzymes   and   coenzymes,   metabolic   pathways 
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and  control  mechanisms,  and  special  topics  chosen  and  presented  by  students  in  the 
class.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  202  and  one  year  of  biology.  Lectures,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Lowe. 

307.    Qualitative  Organic  Analysis. 

The  purification  and  identification  of  organic  compounds,  together  with  problem 
solving  and  the  use  of  the  library  in  work  related  to  laboratory  assignments.  In- 
terpretation of  infra-red  and  NMR  spectra  is  stressed.  Conference,  one  hour; 
laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Camp. 

311.  Quantitative  Chemistry  I. 

The  lectures  present  the  mathematics  of  solution  equilibria.  In  the  laboratory, 
methods  of  chemical  measurement,  mainly  volumetric,  are  practiced  and  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  equilibria  in  acid-base,  precipitation,  and  oxidatlon-redu'ctlon  re- 
actions in  solution.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory'-, 
six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Guenther. 

312.  Quantitative  Chemistry  IL 

A  study  of  measurements,  separations,  and  equilibria  In  gases  and  liquids,  treating 
especially  extractions,  chromatography,  ion  exchange,  and  complex  methods.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  311.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours).    Mr.  Guenther. 

322.     Physical  Chemistry  I. 

An  intoductlon  to  physical  chemistry.  Tlie  main  topics  are  real  gases,  thermo- 
dynamics, chemical  kinetics,  and  nuclear  chemistry.  Applications  are  directed  toward 
solutions  and  biochemistry.  Including  phase  diagrams,  electrochemical  cells,  coUIgatlve 
properties  (osmosis),  and  enzymes.  Lab  includes  work  with  instruments,  including 
the  computer.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  305  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite 
or  corequislte:  Physics  101-102  or  103-104.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.      (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Bordley. 

324.    Physical  Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  322  for  students  toncurrently  taking  Chemistry  312.  Lab  Is  coordinated 
with  Chemistry  312  lab.     Lectures,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

406.    Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Structural,  molecular  orbital,  and  thermodynamic  concepts  are  applied  to  Interpret- 
ing the  properties  of  Inorganic  materials.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  312,  322.  Lectures, 
two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Offered  in  Spring  of  odd- 
numbered  years.    Mr.  Guenther. 

408.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

An  Intensive  study  of  a  few  selected  topics  In  organic  chemistry.  (Credit,  two 
hours).    Mr.  Camp. 

410.    Seminar. 

Senior  majors  participate  In  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics  of  current  chemical 
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interest.     Seminar   meetings    are   open   to   all   interested    students,    and   all   chemistry 
majors  are  expected  to  attend.     (Credit,  one  hour).     Staff. 

423.  Physical  Chemistry  II. 

Chemical  Quantum  Mechanics  and  Spectroscopy.  Applications  include  uses  of 
symmetry,  the  hydrogen  atom,  atomic  and  molecular  orbitals,  and  the  theory,  practice, 
and  instrumentation  of  spectroscopy.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  322  or  324  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours).     Mr.  Bordley. 

424.  Physical  Chemistry  III. 

Topics  include  statistical  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory,  structure  of  solids,  and 
some  special  topic  agreed  upon  by  the  class  and  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
423.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr.  Bord- 
ley. 

451,  452,  453,  and  454.    Research. 

Qualified  juniors  and  seniors  may  do  research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of 
the  chemistry  department.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  one  to 
four  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Cheston 

lOL     Engineering  Drawing. 

The  use  of  drafting  instruments  and  introductory  work  in  freehand  lettering; 
the  principles  of  orthographic  projection,  of  dimensioning,  of  isometric  projection,  of 
oblique  projections,  and  of  perspective.  Lectures,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  hours. 
(Credit,  two  hours). 

102.    Plane  Surveying. 

The  use  of  surveying  instruments;  plane-table  surveying  and  mapping;  use  of 
the  level  and  telescopic  alidade;  transit  surveying,  and  mapping  from  a  transit  survey; 
topographic  mapping.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  loi,  104  and  Civil  Engineering  lOi. 
Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 


CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Turlington 

Professor  J.  H.  W.  Rhys 

Associate  Professor  Binnicker 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Greek  and  a  major  in  Latin.    The 
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usual  requirements  are:  (a)  In  the  language  of  the  major,  eight  se- 
mester courses  in  addition  to  311  (Prose  Composition)  and  411-412 
(Introduction  to  Linguistics);  (b)  Completion  of  course  202  in  the 
other  of  the  two  languages;  (c)  History  301-302. 

A  student  accepted  as  a  major  in  this  department  will,  at  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year,  be  assigned  a  list  of  books  and  articles,  Includ- 
ing ancient  authors  and  modern  works  bearing  on  the  languages,  litera- 
tures, and  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Part  of  the  com- 
prehensive examination  will  be  based  on  these  readings. 

Classical  Studies 

No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required  for  the  following  five 
courses.  None  of  them  can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  foreign 
language  requirement. 

101.     Classical  Mythology. 

Survey  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  myths  with  selected  readings  in  English 
from  ancient  and  modern  sources.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

104.    Our  Classical  Heritage. 

A  study  of  selected  aspects  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  contemporary  American  way  of  life  (e.g.,  law,  coinage,  language,  high- 
ways).    (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Turlington. 

201.    Classical  Etymology  in  English. 

The  phonological  and  grammatical  principles  which  operate  in  English  words  derived 
from  Greek  and  Latin.  As  background  articulatory  phonetics;  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages;  and  the  histories  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  are  discussed. 
(Credit,   three  hours).     Mr,  Turlington. 

203-204.     Classical  Literature  in  Translation. 

Study  of  selected  masterpieces  from  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  English  transla- 
tion,    (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

207-208.     Classical  Archaeology. 

A  study  of  selected  sites  of  importance  in  the  life  and  culture  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
by  a  review  of  four  pre-classical  civilizations,  including  the  Trojan,  Cretan,  and 
Mycenaean.  Discussion  is  supplemented  by  use  of  slides  and  artifacts.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Rhys. 

Greek 
Greek  202  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher 
numbers. 
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101-102.     Beginning  Greek. 

Study  of  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Attic  Greek  with  selected  readings.  (Credit,  six 
hours).     Mr.  Binnicker. 

201-202.     Intermediate  Greek. 

One  book  of  Xenophon,  Anabasis  and  Plato,  Jpology  are  read  in  class  with  atten- 
tion to  grammar.  Supplementary  outside  reading.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Turlington. 

301-302.    Homer. 

Selected  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  with  supplementary  jreading.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Staff. 

303-304.    Greek  Historians. 

In  303  portions  of  Herodotus  are  read;  in  304,  of  Thucydides.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).    Staff. 

305-306.    Greek  Lyric  Poets. 

Selected  readings  in  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 

307-308.    Greek  Orators. 

Reading  of  at  least  one  complete  Attic  oration.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  se- 
mester).   Mr.  Rhys. 

311.    Greek  Prose  Composition. 

The  principles  of  prose  composition  and  advanced  grammar.  Written  exercises  are 
assigned  for  each  class  meeting.  Required  of  majors  in  Greek;  open  to  other  quali- 
fied students.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Turlmgton. 

401-402.    Greek  Tragedy. 

At  least  one  tragedy  by  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  or  Euripides  is  read  in  class.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Staff. 

403-404.    Greek  Comedy. 

Reading  of  a  selected  play  each  semester  by  Aristophanes  or  Menander.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Rhys. 

405.    Plato. 

A  study  of  Plato  as  a  WTiter  of  philosophical  Greek.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Turlington. 

411-412.    Introduction  to  Linguistics. 

The  basic  principles  of  historical  linguistics,  especially  as  applied  to  Greek,  followed 
by  a  history  of  the  Greek  language  as  seen  in  selected  chronological  readings.  Re- 
quired of  majors  in  Greek;  open  to  other  students  accepted  by  the  instructor.     (Credit, 

three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Turlington. 
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444.    Independent  Study. 

For  students  who  offer  an  atceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  Credit  variable  from 
one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated  Indefinitely.    Staff. 

Latin 
Latin  202  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher 
numbers. 

101-102.    Beginning  Latin. 

The  basic  grammar  of  tlassical  Latin  with  readings.  Credit  for  loi  withheld  until 
102  Is  successfully  completed.  Latin  loi  carries  no  credit  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted two  or  more  years  of  Latin  In  high  school.  (Credit,  six  hours).  Mr.  Turling- 
ton. 

201-202.    Intermediate  Latin. 

Review  of  basic  grammar  followed  by  readings  from  selected  authors  including 
Cicero  and  Vergil.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  BInnicker. 

301.     Introduction  to  Latin  Epic. 

A  study  of  selected  passages  from  Latin  epic  peltry.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr. 

Binnicker. 

303-304,    Lyric  Poets. 

Study  of  Latin  lyric  poetry  from  the  reading  of  the  poems  of  Catullus  (303)  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace  (304).     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Staff. 

305.  Elegiac  Poets. 

A  study  of  Roman  elegy  through  readings  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Tibullus, 
Propertlus,  and  Ovid.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

306.  Roman  Satire. 

Reading  of  selected  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Binnicker. 

307.  Ovid. 

Reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  Metamorphoses,  Ars  Jmatoria,  or  other  works 
of  Ovid.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Binnicker. 

308-309.    Latin  Historians. 

Study  of  Latin  historical  prose  from  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  works 
of  Livy  (308)   and  Tacitus   (309).     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

311.    Latin  Prose  Composition. 

The  principles  of  prose  composition  and  advanced  grammar.  Written  exercises  are 
assigned  for  each  class  meeting.  Required  of  majors  in  Latin;  open  to  other  qualified 
students.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Turlington. 
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401-402.    Roman  Drama. 

At  least  one  comedy  by  Plautus  or  Terence  or  a  tragedy  by  Seneca  is  read  in  class 
each  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Turlington. 

403.  Lucretius. 

A  study  of  Lucretius  as  a  poet  from  the  reading  of  selected  passages  from  De 
Rerum  Natura.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

404.  Cicero. 

A  study  of  Cicero  as  seen  in  selections  from  his  various  types  of  writing.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Turlington. 

405.  Medieval  Latin. 

An  introductory  study  of  medieval  Latm  language  and  literature.  Readings  in  a 
variety  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  prose  and  poetiy  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
century.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Binnicker. 

406.  Vergil. 

A  study  of  Vergil  through  selected  readings  from  the  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Binnicker. 

411-412.    Introduction  to  Linguistics. 

Tlie  basic  principles  of  historical  linguistics,  especially  as  applied  to  Latin,  followed 
by  a  history  of  the  Latin  langliage  as  seen  in  selected  chronological  readings.  Re- 
quired of  majors  in  Latin;  open  to  other  students  accepted  by  the  instructor.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Turlington. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  students  who  offer  an  acceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  Credit  variable 
from  one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated  indefinitely.     Staff. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

The  Computer  Science  facility  provides  instruction  on  an  introduc- 
tory level  for  students  as  well  as  programming  support  for  research 
projects.  Where  applicable,  computer  work  is  made  an  integral  part 
of  departmental  offerings.  Languages  available  on  the  12K  NOVA  in- 
clude BASIC,  ALGOL  60,  and  FORTRAN  IV;  hands-on  use  of  the 
hardware  is  emphasized.  Courses  taken  for  credit  are  offered  on  a 
pass-fail  basis  only. 

Workshop  in  BASIC. 

Introduction  to   practical   programming  using  BASIC.     A   single  three-hour  session 
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followed   by   a    practicum;    offered   on    demand;    limited   to   six    students    per   session. 
(Credit,  none).     Mr.  Peyser. 

161.  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Programming  I. 

Introduction  to  data  processing  with  practicum.  Either  a  Business  Emphasis  (read- 
ings in  applications)  or  a  Scientific  Emphasis  (preparation  of  FORTRAN  IV  pro- 
grams) 'may  be  elected.     (Credit,  one  hour).    Mr.  Peyser. 

162.  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Programming  II. 

Programming  in  ALGOL  6o  with  practicum;  introduction  to  assembler  languages. 
Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  i6i  with  Scientific  Emphasis.  (Credit,  one  hour). 
Mr.  Peyser. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  Degen 

Associate  Professor  M.  Goodstein 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Schaefer 

Assistant  Professor  Green 

This  department  provides  instruction  for  students  interested  in  un- 
derstanding our  economic  society:  its  development  and  principles,  its 
problems  and  trends,  and  its  public  and  private  institutions.  The 
program  is  designed  to  be  broad  in  nature  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents with  various  career  interests.  Many  majors  go  on  to  graduate 
or  professional  schools,  chiefly  in  economics,  business  administration, 
and  law,  but  also  in  such  fields  as  public  administration,  international 
relations,  medicine,  theology,  social  work,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

A  minimum  of  10  semester  courses,  or  30  semester  hours,  is  normally 
required  of  a  major  in  this  department.  Four  courses  are  prescribed 
for  all  majors:  Economics  101,  305,  301  or  306,  and  401.  Other  courses 
are  recommended  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  individual  interests  and 
future  plans.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  who  are  considering  a  major 
in  economics  are  invited  to  discuss  their  interests  with  members  of 
the  department's  faculty. 

All  majors  in  this  department  are  required  to  pass  a  written  com- 
prehensive examination.  In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  an 
oral  examination  will  be  given  to  candidates  for  honors. 

Students  may  satisfy  the  social  science  degree  requirement  by  taking 
Economics   101  plus  one  300-level  course  in  economics,  or  by  taking 
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Economics  101  and  a  semester  of  political  science.  Economics  101 
is  normally  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses^  but  in  exceptional  cases, 
with  the  permission  of  the  department  head,  other  courses  may  be 
taken  concurrendy. 

101.    Introduction  to  Economics. 

Essential  concepts  for  understanding  modem  economic  activity  and  economic  issues 
involving  public  policy.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

211.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  reduction  of  data, 
statistical  inference,  correlation  analysis,  index  numbers,  and  time  series.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Schaefer. 

212.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting. 

The  conceptual  nature  and  general  procedures  of  business  accounting;  transactions, 
accounts,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  income  statement;  the  accounting  cycle.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Staff. 

213.  Business  Law. 

The  main  principles  of  business  law:  contracts,  bailments,  negotiable  instruments, 
common  carriers,  insurance,  sales,  wills,  nature  of  legal  remedies.  How  and  when  to 
seek  legal  advice.  Also  listed  as  Political  Science  213.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

301.    Money  and  Banking. 

A  study  of  the  American  monetary  and  banking  systems,  with  particular  attention 
to  commercial  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  monetary  theory,  and  monetary 
policy.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Degen. 

304.  Labor  Economics. 

History  and  theory  of  the  American  labor  movement;  labor-management  relations; 
governmental  policies  affecting  labor.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Schaefer. 

305.  Microeconomic  Theory. 

The  study  of  consumer,  firm,  and  industry  behavior  and  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
in  output  and  input  markets  and  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Schaefer. 

306.  Macroeconomic  Theory. 

The  theory  of  economic  growth,  employment,  and  the  price  level.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Green. 

307.  Income  Distribution,   Poverty,   and   Public   Policy. 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  consequences  of  income  as  it  is  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  and  policies  relating  to  the  poor. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 
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315.    Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy. 

The  economic  performance  of  firms  and  industries.  The  importance  of  industrial 
structure  in  determining  performance:  the  problem  of  monopoly.  Business  behavior 
and  performance.  Public  policies  to  promote  competition:  the  antitrust  laws.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Green. 

321.  American  Economic  History:  The  Character  of  Economic  Growth. 

A  historical  study  of  how  American  economic  growth  has  occurred  in  terms  of  the 
processes,  institutions,  and  Ideas  involved.  Coverage  extends  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present.    Also  listed  as  History  321.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Goodstein. 

322.  American  Economic  History:  The  Problems  of  Economic  Growth. 

A  historical  study  of  the  economic  problems  that  have  emerged  as  America  has 
grown,  their  causes,  and  the  response  of  public  policy.  Particular  topics  covered  are 
the  problems  of  the  average  working  man,  Income  distribution  in  general,  economic 
Instability,  ecology,  and  business  power.  Also  listed  as  History  322.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mr.  Goodstein. 

331.    Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy. 

The  economic  function  of  government:  allocations  of  resources,  distribution  of  In- 
come, stabilization.  Revenue  structure:  federal,  state,  and  local  taxation.  Govern- 
ment expenditure:  the  federal  budget;  criteria  for  evaluating  government  expendi- 
tures; specific  programs.     Fiscal  policy.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Green. 

337.    International  Economics. 

Historical,  institutional,  and  theoretical  study  of  International  trade,  finance,  and 
the  international  monetary  system.  The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
economy  is  examined.  International  economic  institutions,  such  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  are  analyzed.  Attention  is  given  to  current  developments  and  prob- 
lems.     (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.  Degen. 

340.    Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics. 

The  mathematical  formulation  of  economic  theory  and  a  study  of  selected  topics 
in  economics  drawn  from  among  linear  programming,  Input-output  analysis,  general 
equilibrium  analysis,  growth  models,  and  econometrics.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Schaefer. 

350.     Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

The  major  types  of  e'conomic  systems — capitalism,  socialism,  and  communism — are 
considered.  The  theory  of  each  system  Is  studied.  The  evolution  and  present  opera- 
tion of  the  economies  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  various  other  European  countries  are  described,  analyzed,  and  compared.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Degen. 

401.    History  of  Economic  Thought. 

Economic  thought  of  the  past  two  centuries,  primarily  the  Classical,  Marxian,  Neo- 
classical,   and    Keynesian    schools.      Leading    writers    are    considered    chronologically, 
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with  emphasis  on  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Marx,  J.  S.  Mill,  Marshall,  and  Keynes. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Degen. 

404.     Seminar  in  Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World. 

A  study  of  the  revolutionary  changes  taking  place  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  Considers  theories,  policies,  and  problems  of  accelerating  economic  growth 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Economic,  historical,  political,  and  social  factors 
are  covered.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Goodsteln. 

407.    Seminar  in  Urban  Economics. 

Discussion  of  selected  urban  problems:  e.g.,  urban  growth,  employment,  housing, 
transportation,  public  finance,  politics,  crime.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Green. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours. 
May  be  repeated  indefinitely.    Staff. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Harrison 

Professor  B.  Rhys 

Professor  Lytle 

Associate  Professor  Cocke 

Mr.  Ralston 

Assistant  Professor  Arnold 

Assistant  Professor  Stirling 

Assistant  Professor  Reishman 

Mr.  Carlson 

*Mr.  Paschall 

Mr.  Wilcox 

A  student  majoring  In  English  will  be  required  to  pass  a  written 
comprehensive  examination. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  eighth  semester,  an  English  major  with  an 
average  of  B  or  better  may  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  honors.  He 
will  be  registered  for  English  452,  will  be  assigned  to  a  tutor,  and  will 
write  an  honors  essay  under  the  direction  of  his  tutor.  A  candidate  for 
honors  will  take  a  one-hour  oral  examination  In  addition  to  the  written 
examination. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  meet  three  hours  a  week  and 
give  three  hours'  credit  each  semester. 


*0n  leave  second  semester  1972-1973. 
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101.  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

An  introduction  to  English  literature.  Several  Shakespearean  plays  chosen  by  the 
individual  instructor  are  discussed  in  the  classroom.  Essays  often  related  to  these 
plays  are  presented  by  the  students.    Staff. 

102.  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

An  introduction  to  English  literature.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  and  a  selection 
of  poetry  by  Milton,  Keats,  and  certam  modern  poets  are  discussed  in  the  classroom. 
Essays  often  related  to  these  poems  are  presented  by  the  students.  Students  also  pre- 
pare a  paper  on  an  English  novel  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.     Staff. 

201.  World  Masterpieces  of  Literature. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  a  selection  of  classical  Greek  dramas  are  the  focus  of  classroom 
discussion.  The  choice  of  Greek  plays  is  made  by  the  individual  instructor.  The 
Odyssey  by  Homer  is  required  outside  reading  for  this  course.     Staff. 

202.  World  Masterpieces  of  Literature. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  are  the  central  texts  for 
classroom  discussion.  Tolstoy's  Anna  Karenina  is  required  outside  reading  for  this 
course.    Staff. 

301.  Shakespeare. 

Close  study  of  several  plays  written  before  i6oo.     Outside  reading.     Mr.  Harrison. 

302.  Shakespeare. 

Study  of  several  plays  after  i6oo.    Mr.  Harrison. 

303.  Romantic  Literature. 

An  introduction  to  English  Romanticism  and  a  close  examination  of  the  poetic 
theory  of  Robert  Burns,  William  Blake,  and  WiUiara  Wordsworth,  Tests  and  papers. 
Mr.  Stirling. 

304.  Romantic  Literature. 

A  close  examination  of  the  poetry  and  poetic  theory  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
Lord  Byron,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  John  Keats.    Tests  and  papers.     Mr.  Stirling. 

305.  Victorian  Poetry. 

The  major  poems  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning,  and  Matthew 
Arnold  are  the  central  texts  for  classroom  presentation.  A  more  limited  selection  of 
the  poetry  of  A.  C.  Swinburne,  D.  G.  RossettI,  and  G.  M.  Hopkins  Is  also  presented. 
Mr.  Relshman. 

306.  Victorian  Prose. 

The  Victorian  novel  is  the  focus  of  this  course.  Novels  by  Emily  Bronte,  Charles 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Thomas  Hardy  are  studied  in  detail.  Selec- 
tions from  the  prose  works  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Henry  Newman,  Matthew  Arnold, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  John  Ruskin  are  read  as  a  commentary  on  the  major  themes 
of  the  fiction.     Mr.  Rcishman. 
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307.  Contemporary  Fiction. 

The  student  will  be  asked  to  become  acquainted  with  a  critical  nomenclature, 
partly  as  an  aid  to  reading.  The  fiction  to  be  studied,  both  stories  and  novels,  will 
demonstrate  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  various  forms.     Mr.  Lytle. 

308.  Contemporary  Verse. 

A  consideration  of  the  major  poets  from  1900  to  1950,  concentrating  in  particular 
on  Yeats  and  Eliot.    Mr.  Ralston. 

309.  Studies  in  American  Literature  I. 

Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Melville  (Short  Fiction).  A  brief  discussion 
of  the  literary  background  of  these  writers  precedes  close  analysis  of  their  works. 
Mr,  Carlson. 

310.  Studies  in  American  Literature  II. 

Melville  (Moby  Dick),  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Twain  {Huckleberry  Finn),  Crane 
{The  Red  Badge  of  Courage),  James,  and  selected  works  by  recent  American  writers. 
Mr.  Carlson. 

311.  Medieval  English  Literature. 

A  study  of  several  key  works  In  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle 
English.  The  main  works  considered  are  Beowulf,  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
some  extracts  from  Malory,  and  a  number  of  shorter  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  One  poem 
is  considered  In  the  original,  as  an  Introduction  to  the  language.    Mr.  Rhys. 

312.  Chaucer. 

A  study  (in  the  original)  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  other  poems  of  Chaucer. 
A  term  paper  Is  usually  expected.     Mr.  Rhys. 

313.  Sixteenth  Century  Excluding  Drama. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  Utopia,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  Books  I,  II,  III,  &  VII  of  The 
Faerie  Queene,  and  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
each  semester  to  read  for  extra  credit  brief  papers  on  the  assigned  material  on 
specific  topics  of  their  own  choosing.     Mr.  Arnold. 

314.  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century  Excluding  Drama. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  works  of  Bacon,  Donne,  and  Milton.  About  four  weeks 
will  be  spent  on  other  authors,  especially  Herbert,  Marvell,  and  Browne.     Mr.  Arnold. 

315.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century. 

Readings  include  selections  from  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift;  Restoration  comedy, 
especially  Congreve;  and  certain  other  selections,  usually  including  Rochester,  Bunyan, 
and  Prior.     Two  papers.     Mr.  Paschall. 

316.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century. 

Readings  Include  selections  from  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Boswell;  two  novels,  one 
of  which  Is  usually  Tom  Jones;  selections  from  the  poetry  of  Thomson,  Collins,  Gray, 
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Smart,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  and  selections  from  such  prose  writers  as  Addison,  Hume, 
Gibbon,  and  Burke.    Two  papers.    Mr.  Paschall. 

317.  English  Drama  to  1642. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  English  drama  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  through  its 
development  into  the  Miracle  cycles  and  the  Morality  plays,  culminating  in  a  reading 
of  the  plays  of  the  early  Tudor  period  and  lastly  of  the  University  Wits,  chiefly 
Marlowe.    Oral  reports  by  students.    Mr.  Cocke. 

318.  English  Drama  to  1642. 

An  intensive  study  of  a  selection  of  Jonson's  plays,  followed  by  a  representative 
reading  of  the  plays  of  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  periods,  mainly  Webster  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ending  in  1642  with  the  closing  of  the  theaters.  A  written, 
outside  project  Is  usually  included.    Mr.  Cocke. 

321-322.    Junior  Tutorial. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  English  literature  with  Introductory  Instruction 
in  linguistics.  This  course  is  devised,  along  with  English  421-422,  to  prepare  the 
English  major  to  take  comprehensive  examinations  at  the  end  of  his  senior  year.    Staff. 

401.  Literary  Criticism.     Seminar. 

History  of  literary  theory  to  1750.    Weekly  reports  by  students.     Mr.  Harrison. 

402.  Literary  Criticism.     Seminar. 

Literary  theory  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Weekly 
reports  by  students.    Mr.  Harrison. 

403.  Studies  in  the  Novel.     Seminar. 

Representative  novels  from  Walpole  to  E.  M.  Forster  are  discussed.  Weekly  reports 
by  students.     Mr.  Rhys. 

404.  Studies  in  the  Drama.     Seminar. 

Several  plays  by  Ibsen  and  Chekov  are  discussed.  Weekly  papers  by  students.  A 
term  paper  representing  independent  study  of  a  modern  playwright  Is  required  of 
each  student,    Mr.  Rhys. 

406.     The  Popular  Ballad.     Seminar. 

A  study  of  a  number  of  the  Child  Ballads.  A  term  paper  Is  expected  of  every 
student.     Mr.  Rhys.    To  be  offered  In  Spring,  1974. 

407-408.    Advanced   Composition.    Juniors   and   Seniors. 

In  both  semesters  the  student  will  be  expected  to  write  either  fiction  or  verse,  or 
both.  He  will  also  read  closely  certain  novels  and  poems  as  aids  to  his  own  writing. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  craftsmanship  and  the  traditional  approach  to  the  arts  of 

literature.    Mr.  Lytle. 
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409-410.     Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 

Recommended  only  for  seniors.  The  literature  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  King 
James  version.  First  semester:  centered  upon  the  book  of  Judges  and  the  two  books 
of  Samuel.  Second  semester:  prophetic  poetry,  concentrating  on  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
and  selected  writings  from  the  Wisdom  literature,  such  as  Job  and  Ecclesiastes.  Use 
is  made  of  technical  critical  analysis  of  the  original  text,  but  the  primary  emphasis 
is  on  the  Bible  as  a  substantive  part  of  English  literature.     Mr.  Ralston. 

421-422.     Senior  Tutorial. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  English  literature  with  introductory  instruction 
in  linguistics.  This  couse  is  devised,  along  with  English  321-322,  to  prepare  the 
English  major  to  take  comprehensive  examinations  at  the  end  of  his  senior  year.    Staff. 

426.    Tutorial  in  English   Poetry.     Seminar. 

The  explication  and  discussion  of  a  number  of  poems  from  all  periods.     Mr.  Tate. 

452.     Senior  Honors. 


FINE  ARTS 

Assistant  Professor  Carlos 
Mr.  Frasier 
Mrs.  Kihm 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  courses  and  a  major  empha- 
sizing studio  work  and  related  work  in  art  history  and  the  humanities. 

The  required  minimum  of  credit  hours  for  fine  arts  majors  is  30, 
two  courses  of  which  may  be  independent  study  of  courses  not  offered 
in  the  regular  curriculum,  or  extensions  of  concentrations  of  interest. 

A  balance  of  studio-art  history  is  required.  Of  the  30  required 
hours,  if  an  emphasis  is  on  studio  art,  two  of  the  required  courses  (de- 
partmental) must  be  in  art  history.  If  the  emphasis  is  on  art  history, 
three  of  the  courses  must  be  in  studio  art,  two  of  which  may  be  in 
the  same  studio  area  but  do  not  have  to  be.  All  studio  majors  must 
have  two  drawing  courses  or  one  drawing  and  one  design/color. 

Students  interested  in  a  fine  arts  major  with  related  courses  from 
other  fields  (such  as  music,  theatre,  history)  may  be  allowed  some 
variation  in  the  requirements  described  above,  but  will  be  expected  to 
complete  a  larger  total  program.  Each  such  program  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman. 
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101.  Art  Theory  and  Appreciation. 

This  course  includes  metiiods  of  analysis  for  study  of  the  structural  principles  of 
design  and  the  aesthetic-philosophical  problems  of  the  fine  arts  and  their  relationship 
to  the  other  humanities  in  contemporary  society.  The  concepts  of  form,  subject  mat- 
ter, content,  and  media  are  introduted.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

102.  Survey  of  Art  History. 

A  survey  of  man's  creative  approach  to  his  environment  as  presented  in  the  fine 
art  and  architecture  from  prehistory  to  the  end  of  this  century.  No  prerequisites. 
Required  for  students  taking  further  work  in  fine  arts.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Frasier. 

150.  Beginning  Drawing. 

Fundamental  approaches  to  various  media  including  ink  (pen  and  brush),  pencil, 
and  charcoal,  with  an  emphasis  on  form  and  spatial  relationships.  Landscape,  still- 
life,  figure,  and  architectural  perspective  subjects  are  employed.  Line  drawing,  tonal 
shading,  outline  and  contour  methodologies  are  examined.  The  course  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  intermediate  and  other  drawing  courses.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

151.  Intermediate  Drawing  I. 

The  human  figure  as  form  and  anatomical  structure  is  explored  by  using  the 
methodologies  of  linear  analysis  (outline  and  contour),  chiaroscuro  rendering,  life-size 
drawing,  and  detail  examination.  Tactile  qualities  and  the  experiences  of  space  and 
light  are  also  stressed  in  the  study.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Carlos. 

157.  Beginning  Design  I. 

The  elements  of  visual  communication  Including  line,  form,  and  color  are  studied. 
The  principles  of  design  are  applied  to  function  and  purpose  or  meaning  of  the 
work  of  art.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

158.  Introductory  Two-Dimensional  Design. 
160.     Introductory  Three-Dimensional   Design. 

The  basic  principles  and  concepts  of  design  are  examined  with  consideration  of  the 
values  of  the  concepts  of  dimensionality  (two,  three).  Creative  experiments  are 
conducted  to  explore  line,  shape,  plane,  color,  and  texture  and  to  examine  how  these 
elements  are  expressed  graphically  and  sculpturally.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  se- 
mester).    Mr.  Frasier,  Staff. 

159.  Experiments   in   Color. 

The  student  will  examine  various  color  theories  and  through  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions and  experiments  experience  color  Illusion  and  perception  in  terms  of  form,  light, 
and  space.     A  variety  of  media  and  tools  will  be  used.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

163.     Beginning  Photography. 

The    course    primarily    centers    around    darkroom    techniques    and    perceptual-visual 
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"shooting"  and  tomposition.  Traditional  modeling  sequences  with  exposure  to  various 
light  sources  are  used.  The  student  will  learn  chemical  mixture,  darkroom  use,  and 
care  of  equipment.  A  lab.  -book,  30  drymounted  prints,  and  20  other  prints  are  to  be 
included  with  the  final  portfolio.  Students  must  provide  their  own  camera  and  supplies. 
There  is  a  laboratory  maintenance  fee  of  $15.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Carlos, 
Staff. 

170.     Beginning   Printmaking. 

A  detailed  studio  program  of  elementary  compositional  drawing  in  relation  to  the 
traditional  printmaking  media  with  an  emphasis  on  black  and  white  methodologies,  al- 
though some  color  processes  will  be  utilized.  Laboratory  fee  of  $15.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mr.  Frasier,  Staff. 

180.     Beginning  Sculpture. 

The  course  involves  modeling  in  clay  with  major  emphasis  on  the  human  figure. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Frasier. 

199.  Prehistoric  and  Ancient  Art  History. 

From  Cave  painting  in  France  and  Spain  through  the  first  civilizations  in  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Crete.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.  Frasier. 

200.  Classical    (Greek/Roman)    Art   History. 

The  course  covers  material  from  the  origins  of  Greek  art  during  the  Doric  invasions 
through  the  Hellenistic  period.  In  Italy  beginning  with  the  Etruscans  to  the  collapse 
of  the  empire  in  the  West.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Frasier. 

201.  Medieval  Art  History. 

Development  of  art  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  rise  of  the  Gothic  style  with  its 
development  and  flowering  throughout  Europe.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course 
be  taken  simultaneously  with  Medieval  History.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mrs.  Kihm. 

202.  Renaissance  Art  History. 

The  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  in 
the  fifteenth  century  including  a  study  of  the  art  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  arts 
in  Italy  are  em.phasized  during  the  High  Renaissance  from  Michelangelo  and  Raphael 
to  the  era  of  mannerism.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mrs.  Kihm. 

203.  Baroque  and  Rococo  Art  History. 

The  history  of  painting,  Sculpture,  and  architecture  emphasizing  Europe's  art  in  the 
seventeenth-eighteenth  century  including  such  artists  as  Bernini,  Caravaggio,  Poussin, 
Rubens,   and  Rembrandt.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mrs.   Kihm. 

251.     Intermediate  Drawing   II. 

The  human  figure  as  concept,  sj-mbol,  and  experience  (movement,  gesture,  reflective 
light,  and  illusion)  Is  studied.  Life-size  drawing  Is  included.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts 
151.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Carlos. 
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260.  Beginning  Painting. 

Techniques,  styles,  and  content-subject  matters  are  explored  through  lectures  with 
painting  studio  follow-ups.  The  methodologies  of  pop,  op,  multiple-kinetic  imagery, 
color  field,  projection,  abstract,  and  zen  expressionism  are  surveyed,  as  well  as  cubist, 
surrealist,  and  impressionist  theories.  The  media  of  acrylics,  enamels,  and  oils  are 
introduced.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.   Carlos. 

261.  Intermediate  Painting. 

The  traditional  subjects  of  landscape,  figure  (includmg  the  classic  nude),  and  still 
life  are  used,  with  personal  style  and  individual  development  emphasized.  Acrylic 
and  oils  are  both  utilized.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  260.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Carlos. 

264.     Intermediate  Photography. 

The  basic  principles  of  beginning  photography  are  utilized  and  extended.  The 
choice  of  subjects  and  expression  of  content  are  important  in  compositional-structur- 
ing. Students  give  two  ten-minute  reports  on  advanced  techniques  and  turn  in  a 
portfolio  of  50  prints.  Photojournalism  and  documentation  are  discussed  in  addition 
to  lectures.  The  history  of  photography  is  introduced  and  stresses  modem  masters. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

270.    Intermediate  Printmaking. 

An  advanced  studio  examination  of  compositional  drawing  In  relation  to  traditional 
media  of  etching,  lithography,  woodcut,  and  seriography.  It  is  also  an  Introduction 
to  color  printing.     Laboratory  fee  of  $15.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Frasler. 

280.    Intermediate  Sculpture. 

In  addition  to  various  casting  three-dimensional  and  reproduction  techniques,  the 
student  will  be  introduced  to  welded  sculpture.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr,  Frasler. 

300.  Nineteenth-Century  Art  History. 

A  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  Europe 
and  America,  with  emphasis  on  the  pre-Impressionist  movements.  The  developments 
are  seen  against  a  background  of  social  and  scientific  trends  In  their  society.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mrs.  Kihm. 

301.  Impressionism,  Fauvism,  Cubism. 

The  course  includes  study  of  the  philosophy,  techniques,  and  life  styles  of  leading 
artists  in  each  movement  from  Manet  to  Braque.  There  will  be  a  concentration  on 
the  individual's  development  changes  occurring  in  the  works  of  Monet,  Van  Gogh, 
Gauguin,  Matisse,  and  Picasso.  The  course  presentation  Involves  both  lectures  and 
limited  practical  (studio)  applications  of  methods  used  by  artists  of  the  period  (1850- 
1920).  No  studio  background  Is  necessary.  (Credit,  three  hours),  Mrs.  Kihm,  Mr. 
Carlos. 

302.  Modern  Art  History. 

The  course  will  cover  the  various  art  movements  arising  during  the  period  of  the 
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First  World  War  through  the  1950*8.  Included  will  be  Dadaism,  Surrealism,  the 
Bridge,  The  New  Objectivity,  The  Blue  Knight,  the  Bauhaus,  American  Regionalism 
and  Abstract  Expressionisni,  and  Russian  realism.  Although  some  studio  applications 
will  be  accomplished,  these  are  experimental.  No  previous  experience  is  necessary. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Carlos. 

303.     Contemporary  Art  History. 

Recent  art  and  architectural  trends,  fads,  fetishes,  and  ideals  are  covered  includ- 
ing the  various  liberation  motifs,  kinetic  and  multiple  imagery,  and  grid-systems  of 
the  1970's,  and  the  funk,  op,  and  pop  developments  of  the  1960's.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mr.  Carlos. 

310.     Chinese  Art  History. 

The  history  of  major  and  mmor  arts  of  China  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  Ching 
Dynasty  with  considerations  of  'cultural  and  religious  influences.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mrs.  Kihm. 

351.    Advanced  Dravying. 

This  is  a  course  primarily  designed  for  senior  students.  The  range  of  media  is 
extended  from  previous  courses.  Individual  theses  are  written  and  developed  in 
studio  under  professorial  direction.  Prerequisite:  Any  two  other  drawing  courses. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

361.     Advanced   Painting. 

After  six  painting  sessions  exploring  techniques,  the  student  presents  a  written  thesis 
for  a  semester  painting  project.  The  thesis  will  be  clearly  defined  in  direction  of 
form  and  structure,  subject  matter,  content,  and  technique-media.  The  project  must 
include  two  large  paintings  (three-foot  format)  per  week.  A  seminar-critique  occurs 
at  mid-term.  At  this  point  the  thesis  is  either  altered  or  developed  further.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Carlos. 

363.     Advanced  Photography. 

The  elementary  principles  of  color  printing  are  explored  as  well  as  photo-silk  screen 
printing  and  advanced  techniques  on  black  and  white  printing.  Transparencies  are 
included  in  the  color  laboratory.  Students  prepare  slide  lectures  In  addition  to  their 
50-prInt  portfolio.  Students  must  provide  camera  and  supplies.  There  is  a  $IS 
laboratory  maintenance  fee.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

366.     Film-Making. 

The  rudiments  of  cinematography  including  direction,  variables  of  animation  and 
visual-auditory  coordination,  and  story  adaptation.  Films  are  analyzed  in  class 
according  to  time  sequences,  composition,  character  and  plot  development,  rhythms, 
and  uses  of  symbols  as  visual  elements.  Shooting  techniques  Include  zoom,  focus 
control,  filter  and  color  simulation,  stop  action,  single  frame,  and  motion  control 
variation.  Four  films  are  required  to  be  made:  three  are  short  three-minute  techni- 
cal films  Involving  experimentation;   the   fourth   is   a   ten-minute  film.     A  film   survey 
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is  presented  and  historical  developments  of  film-making,  criticism,  and  production  are 
discussed.  The  student  must  provide  both  camera  and  film.  There  is  a  laboratory 
fee  of  ^20  which  is  put  toward  equipment  and  film  rentals.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Carlos,   Staff. 

370.    Advanced    Prlntmaking. 

The  course  is  designed  for  students  with  a  strong  background  in  graphics  and 
drawing.  Original  creative  work  will  be  demanded.  The  prerequisite  is  sufficient 
background  of  preparatory  courses  to  satisfy  the  required  level  of  performante. 
Laboratory  fee  of  ^15.00,     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Frasier. 

380.     Advanced   Sculpture. 

Advanced  problems  in  sculpture  techniques  including  bronze  casting.  There  will 
be  an  emphasis   on  developing  personal   styles.    (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.   Frasier. 

410.    Japanese  Art  History. 

An  introduction  to  the  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  ceramics,  and  minor  arts 
of  Japan  from  the  proto-historic  period  to  the  present.  With  consideration  of  re- 
ligious, historical,  and  social  influence.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mrs.  Kihm. 

444.    Independent  Study  and  Comprehensive  Honors   Seminar. 

For  selected  students,  recommended  at  the  senior  level  primarily.  Credit  variable 
from  one  to  three  hours.  Independent  study  may  be  selected  twice  if  majoring  in 
fine  arts. 


FORESTRY 

*Professor  Cheston 
Professor  Baird 
Professor  Smith 

Research  Center  Lecturers 
Mr.  Loftus 
Mr.  Mignery 
Mr.  Russell 
Mr.  Smalley 
Forestry  is  the  science,  the  art,  and  the  practice  of  managing  and 
using  for  human  benefit  the  natural  resources  that  occur  in  association 
with  forest  lands.    These  resources  are  not  limited  to  trees  but  Include 
other  plants,  animals,  soil,  water,  and  the  microclimate. 
The  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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Science  in  Forestry  will  provide  the  student  with  a  strong  background 
in  general  education  and  with  sufficient  course  work  in  forestry  to 
enable  him  to  enter  the  professional  field  or  to  pursue  advanced  study. 
Of  the  125  semester  hours'  credit  required  for  graduation,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  are  required  in  the  humanities  and  natural  and 
social  sciences,  and  one-third  in  the  professional  area. 

The  forest  land  of  the  University,  comprising  over  7000  acres  of 
hardwoods  and  1500  acres  of  pine  plantations,  is  managed  under  the 
multiple-use  concept  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of  benefits  to  the 
University,  community,  and  region.  Forestry  students  share  in  solu- 
tions to  problems  encountered  in  managing  Sewanee's  forest. 

For  a  first-year  student  who  intends  to  major  in  forestry,  the  fol- 
lowing curriculum  is  recommended: 

Biology  101,  103 

English  101-102 

Foreign  Language  101-102  or  201-202 

Forestry  101  or  103 

Mathematics   101-102  or  104 

Physical   Education 

Each  forestry  major  is  expected  to  spend  one  summer  engaged  in 
practical  forestry  work  in  lieu  of  the  common  forestry  summer  camp. 
This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  remunerative  employment  with 
public  agencies  managing  forest  land  or  with  forest  products  industries. 
The  Forestry  Department  works  actively  to  locate  summer  employ- 
ment for  its  students.  At  the  discretion  of  the  department  chairman, 
a  student  may  substitute  for  one  summer's  practical  work  requirement 
not  less  than  six  semester  hours'  credit  earned  at  a  forestry  summer 
camp. 

Beginning  the  first  semester  of  1973-74  the  Mathematics  Depart^ 
ment  will  offer  a  course  in  elementary  probability  and  statistics.  This 
course  must  be  taken  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  Forestry  301  {For- 
est Mensuration) .  It  is  suggested  that  it  be  taken  in  the  sophomore 
year  by  those  students  intending  to  major  in  forestry. 

101.     Environmental  Studies.       (Previously  listed  as  299). 

A  survey  of  contemporary  issues  in  the  use  of  natural  resources  and  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  occasional  field  trips.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Baird. 

103.     Dendrology. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  principal  commercial  forest  trees  of  the  United  States  in- 
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eluding  ranges,  principal  uses,  ecological  requirements,  and  major  identifying  fea- 
tures. Field  identification  of  trees  and  native  shrubs  In  the  vicinity  of  the  campus. 
Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

201.  Forest  Resources. 

A  study  of  the  natural  resources  that  occur  on  and  in  association  with  forest  lands 
with  particular  emphasis  on  wood  products  derived  from  trees.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Baird. 

202.  Forest  Entomology. 

Fundamentals  of  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  forest  insects.  Survey  of 
the  more  important  forest,  shade-tree,  and  wood-product  Insect  pests  of  North  America 
with  methods  of  control.  Prerequisite:  Biology  102.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Smith.    1972-73  and  alternate  years. 

204.    Wildlife  Management. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  102  and  Forestry  103.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Smith.     1973-74  and  alternate  years. 

301-302.    Forest  Mensuration. 

Principles  and  methods  employed  In  the  estimation  of  forest  parameters.  An  In- 
tensive survey  of  a  forest  area  Is  made  during  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  second  se- 
mester. Involved  are  collection,  organization,  analysis,  and  Interpretation  of  data 
summarized  In  a  written  report.  Prerequisite:  a  college-level.  Introductory  course 
in  probability  and  statistics.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Baird. 

305.  Forest  Ecology. 

The  interrelationship  of  environmental  factors  and  forest  vegetation  with  emphasis 
on  micrometeorology,  tree  physiology,  and  the  fundamentals  of  soil  science.  Prerequi- 
sites: Biology  103  and  Forestry  103.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

306.  Silviculture. 

llieories  and  techniques  of  applying  ecological  knowledge  to  control  the  establish- 
ment, composition,  and  growth  of  forests.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  305.  Lectures, 
three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

401.  Forest  Management. 

The  application  of  business  methods  and  technical  forestry  principles  to  the  operation 
of  a  forest  property.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  102.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Cheston. 

402.  Forest  Valuation. 

Economic  analysis  of  forestry  activities.  Appraisal  and  valuation  of  forest  land 
and  stumpage.    Prerequisite:     Forestry  401.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Cheston. 
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403.  Forest  Resource  Economics. 

An  initial  examination  of  the, forestry  segment  of  the  American  economy  conducted 
within  the  framework  of  conventional  economic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Economics  loi. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Baird. 

404.  American  Forest  History  and  Policy. 

A  review  of  significant  events  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  affecting  the  de- 
velopment of  forest  policy  and  a  study  of  principles  and  processes  of  policy  forma- 
tion illustrated  with  natural  resource  issues  of  current  concern.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Baird. 

405-406.    Independent  Study. 

Intensive  literature  review  of  selected  topics  and  independent  study  of  an  experi- 
mental nature  in  the  field  of  forestry.  (Credit,  two  or  three  hours  each  semester). 
Staff  and  Research  Center  Lecturers. 


FRENCH 

Professor  Bates 

Professor  Jones 
Assistant  Professor  J.  Schaefer 
Assistant  Professor  W.  McCrady 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is  twenty-four  hours  selected 
from  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Students  entering  the  College  with  three  or  more  years  of  French 
should  consult  a  member  of  the  department  about  further  courses.  In 
general  courses  numbered  300  are  designed  for  advanced  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  and  those  numbered  400  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Though  the  department  offers  a  limited  number  of  courses  in  the 
use  of  written  and  oral  French,  the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  literature. 
Students  desiring  to  further  their  command  of  the  language  are  en- 
couraged to  study  in  a  French-speaking  country  either  in  the  summer 
or  during  a  junior  year  in  connection  with  programs  recommended  by 
the  department. 

The  College  maintains  a  French  House  during  the  academic  year 
for  students  who  wish  a  daily  experience  in  speaking  French.  Appli- 
cation for  a  place  in  the  French  House  is  made  through  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students. 

101-102.     Elementary  French. 

Tlie  basic  elements  of  the  language,  with  emphasis  on  reading.     Students  not  com- 
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pleting  102  will  not  receive  credit  for  loi.  Quality  credits  but  no  hours  toward 
graduation  will  be  given  students  who  enter  with  two  years  of  French  and  choose  to 
begin  in  French  loi.  Full  credit  is  given  all  students  for  French  102.  (Credit,  six 
hours).     Staff. 

103-104.    Elementary  French;  Intensive  Course. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  language,  with  additional  work  in  comprehension  and 
spoken  Frenth.  Three  hours  of  class,  two  hours  of  supervised  laboratory  or  drill  in 
active  use  of  the  language.  Designed  for  those  who  wish  a  complete  foimdation  in 
the  language.     (Credit,  eight  hours).     Mr.  McCrady  and  assistant. 

201-202.    Intermediate  French. 

Intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  a  variety  of  texts.  Continued  work  in  grammar 
and  in  pronunciation  and  oral  expression.  Prerequisite:  French  102,  French  104,  or 
two  years  of  French  in  secondary  school.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

203.    Intermediate  French. 

A  special  course  for  students  entering  with  three  or  four  years  of  French  who  may 
continue  second  term  in  a  300-level  course.  Prerequisite:  French  103-104  or  per- 
mission of  chairman.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

301-302.    Introduction  to  French  Literature. 

Presentation  of  French  literature  as  the  expression  of  universal  human  concerns, 
through  the  analysis  of  five  fundamental  themes.  Texts  selected,  within  the  whole 
span  of  literature,  for  contrasting  interpretations,  different  techniques,  and  representa- 
tiveness of  the  authors.  301  is  not  prerequisite  for  302.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or 
equivalent.      (Credit,   three  hours   each   semester).     Staff. 

311-312.    Composition  and  Conversation. 

Emphasis  on  accuracy  of  expression  In  written  and  oral  French,  through  Intensive 
practice,  use  of  recordings,  and  readings  In  modern  literature.  In  second  semester, 
introduction  to  comparative  stylistics.  Recommended  for  all  majors.  Prerequisite: 
French  202  or  equivalent.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mrs.  Schaefer. 

316.    French  Civilization. 

A  survey  of  French  cultural  history,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
the  arts,  literature,  and  music,  with  some  attention  to  politics  and  geography.  Audio- 
visual illustrations.  Supplementary  readings  and  papers.  Prerequisite:  French  301, 
311,  or  equivalent.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  McCrady. 

322.    Explication  de  Textes. 

An  introduction  to  the  technique  and  extended  applications  of  "explication  de 
textes"  as  a  methodical  tool  of  literary  analysis.  Texts  chosen  to  exemplify  a  particu- 
lar approach  to  each  literary  genre.  Oral  presentation  of  "explication"  by  the  students 
In  class.  Conducted  in  French.  Recommended  for  majors.  Prerequisite:  French  30T, 
311,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mrs.  Schaefer. 
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351.    Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation. 

A  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  French  literature  in  English  translation. 
No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language  requirement.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Staff. 

401.  The  Seventeenth  Century  I. 

Authors  of  the  age  of  Henri  IV  and  Richelieu,  with  emphasis  on  baroque  poets, 
Corneille,  Descartes,  and  Pascal.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Jones.  Fall,  1972,  and 
alternate  years. 

402.  The  Seventeenth  Century  II. 

A  study  of  the  classical  authors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  with  emphasis  on  Moliere, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Racine.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Jones.  Spring,  1973,  and  alter- 
nate years. 

403.  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Enlightenment,  with  emphasis  on  the  thought  of 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Some  attention  to  the  novel  and 
comedy.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr,  Jones.    Fall,  1973,  and  alternate  years. 

405.  The  Romantic  Movement. 

An  interpretation  of  the  Romantic  phenomenon  as  a  natural  sequence  from  late 
eighteenth-century  prose  through  the  major  poetry  of  the  1820's  and  1830's;  emphasis 
on  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  de  Vigny,  Hugo,  and  Musset.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  McCrady.     Fall,  1973,  and  alternate  years. 

406.  The  Nineteenth- Century  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  major  novelists  of  the  century,  including  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert, 
and  Zola.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

407.  The  Late  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  independent  writers,  as  well  as  of  those  grouped  under  Realism, 
Naturalism,  and  Symbolism  (1840-1900).  Emphasis  on  poetry  and  on  intellectual 
currents;  outside  readings  from  major  prose  works.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
McCrady.     Spring,    1974,   and  alternate  years. 

408.  Contemporary  Literature. 

Antecedents  of  modern  literary  currents,  and  a  study  of  the  novel,  drama,  and 
poetry  of  the  twentieth  century.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

409.  The  Renaissance. 

A  brief  survey  of  Italian  Contributions,  followed  by  a  study  of  Rabelais,  the  Plelade 
poets,  and  Montaigne.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Jones. 

410.  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Reading  and  criticism  of  medieval  texts  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Villon's 
poetry.  Modernized  versions  when  necessary.  Conducted  in  French.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mrs.  Schaefer. 
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435-436.     Senior  Tutorial. 

Special   topics.     Prerequisite:    permission   of   the   instructor.      (Credit,   three   hours 
each  semester).     Staff. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.     Staff. 


GERMAN 

Professor  Whitesell 
Assistant  Professor  Lockard 

The  minimum  requirement  for  majors  in  German  is  30  credit  hours, 
Including  311-312  and  405-406;  those  planning  to  continue  the  German 
major  in  graduate  school  should  take  36  hours  in  the  department. 

101-102.    Beginning  German. 

Grammar  and  easy  reading;  considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  pronunciation  and 
elementary  conversation  through  the  practice  techniques  of  the  language  laborator)^ 
In  the  second  semester  the  study  of  grammar  is  continued,  but  special  attention  is 
given  to  rapid  and  exact  reading  of  German  texts.  Credit  for  German  loi  is  with- 
held until  German  I02  is  completed.  German  loi  carries  no  credit  for  students  who 
have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  German  in  secondary  school.  (Credit,  six  hours). 
Mr.  Lockard, 

201-202.    Intermediate  German. 

Representative  pieces  of  modem  German  prose  and  poetry  are  read  and  discussed 
with  primary  emphasis  upon  the  exact  understanding  of  the  texts.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  the  language  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  German  101-102.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).    Mr.  Whitesell. 

301-302.    Advanced  Readings. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  stories  by  Storm,  Meyer,  Keller,  Stifter,  and 
Grillparzer.  In  the  second  semester  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  Is  studied  as  an 
introduction  to  German  Classicism.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Whlte- 
seU. 

311-312.    Intermediate  German  Conversation  and  Composition. 

Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  drill  In  colloquial  idioms.  Grammar  review. 
Regular  practice  in  composition  at  the  Intermediate  level;  part  of  the  work  is  based 
on  current  periodicals  and  recordings  by  representative  modern  German  speakers.  The 
course  is  conducted  in  German  and  is  required  of  majors.  Prerequisite:  German  201- 
202,  With  permission  of  Instructor  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  201-202.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lockard. 
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401-402.    Goethe's  Life  and  Work. 

Faust,  Werther,  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  and  the  major  lyrics  are  read  entire  in  class. 
Each  semester  one  other  major  work  of  Goethe  is  assigned  for  outside  reading. 
Prerequisite:  German  301-302  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).    Mr.  Whitesell. 

403-404.    Schiller's  Life  and  Work. 

Die  Rduber,  Kabale  und  Liebe,  and  Don  Carlos,  together  with  the  early  poetry, 
are  read  in  the  first  semester.  WaUenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  the 
later  poetry  are  studied  in  the  second.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Lockard. 

405-406.    Survey  of  German  Literature. 

The  history  of  German  literature  is  studied  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present 
day.    Required  of  all  majors.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Whitesell. 

407-408.    German  Romanticism. 

Readings  in  the  principal  writers  of  the  Romantic  Movement  with  special  attention 
to  their  background  in  the  tradition  of  literature  and  folklore.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).    Mr.  Wliitesell. 

410-411.    Introduction  to  Middle  High  German. 

In  the  first  semester  Middle  High  German  grammar  and  easy  readings  in  the 
Nibelungenlied  are  offered.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  selections  from  the 
court  epic  {Iwein,  Tristan,  Parzival)  and  Minnesang.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester).  Mr.  Whitesell, 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credits  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 302  and  312  or  equivalent.    May  be  repeated  Indefinitely.     Staff. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Webb 

Associate  Professor  Campbell 

Associate  Professor  Cushman 

*AssociATE  Professor  A.  Goodstein 

Associate  Professor  Knoll 

Assistant  Professor  Fields 

**Assistant  Professor  Flynn 

Assistant  Professor  King 

Mr.  Katz 

The   history  major  encompasses   five   broad  fields   of  study:      (1) 

American  history;    (2)   Europe  before   1715;    (3)   Europe  since   1715; 


*0n  sabbatical  leave  second  semester  1972-1973. 
**0n  sabbatical  leave  1972-1973. 
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(4)  British  history;  (5)  Non-Western  history.  Students  majoring  in  his- 
tory shall  choose  primary  and  secondary  concentrations  from  related 
courses  within  these  broad  categories.  They  may  also  choose  courses 
counting  toward  their  major  from  discipHnes  like  political  science,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  philosophy,  and  literature. 

Every  student  choosing  history  as  a  major  will  be  assigned  a  de- 
partmental advisor  who  will  help  him  define  a  coherent  program  of 
fifteen  hours  in  a  major  field  of  study  and  twelve  hours  in  a  minor. 
If  possible  the  minor  should  be  taken  in  a  different  geographical  area 
from  the  major,  and  under  another  instructor.  As  the  character  of  the 
concentration  is  progressively  defined  through  course  work  and  con- 
sultation, courses  in  other  departments  or  independent  reading  may 
become  relevant  and  will  be  acceptable  toward  the  completion  of  the 
major-minor  requirements. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  history  should  take  101-102,  the  pre- 
requisite for  advanced  courses,  and  shall  take  351,  the  junior  tutorial. 
A  completed  program  consists  of  27  hours  (15  in  the  major  and  12  In 
the  minor),  History  101-102,  and  History  351.  Major  and  minor  hours 
need  not  all  be  in  history.  In  the  senior  year  a  comprehensive  exam 
will  cover  the  primary  field,  whereas  a  scholarly  research  paper  is  the 
exam  for  the  secondary  field.  Majors  should  supplement  their  work 
in  the  department  with  a  broad  range  of  courses  from  the  humanities 
and  the  social  sciences. 

101-102.    An  Introductory  History  of  Europe. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems  of  modem  civilization  and  to 
provide  a  background  for  courses  in  economics  and  political  science  as  well  as  in 
history.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     StaflF. 

103-104. 

An  advanced  section  of  History  IGI-102  for  selected  freshmen.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).     Mr.  Cushman. 

201-202.    History  of  the  United  States. 

A  general  survey  of  the  political  constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of  the 
United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mrs.  Goodstein. 

205-206.    History  of  England. 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of 
England  and  the  British  Empire  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each   semester),     Mr.   Campbell. 

207-208.     Russian  History. 

An   introduction   to   major   developments   in   Russian    social    and   political   life   from 
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the  Kievan  state  to  the  present.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  element  of  con- 
tinuity and  change  between  Czarist  Russia  and  the  present  Soviet  state.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each   semester).     Mr.   Fields. 

210.     Current  History. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  post-World  War  II  world  with  particular  emphasis  on 
areas  such  as  East  Asia,  Russia,  Europe,  and  the  Middle  East.  (Credit,  one  hour). 
Mr.  Fields. 

267-268.    Germany  from  Luther  to  Adenauer. 

The  development  of  Germany  in  the  light  of  major  themes  In  Western  Civilization, 
from  the  Reformation  to  Germany  after  1945.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Fiynn. 

271.    The  European  Right  1815-1945. 

An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  conservatism  in  nineteenth-century 
Europe  and  of  proto-fascism  and  fascism  in  twentieth-century  Europe.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mr.  Katz. 

301-302.    Ancient  History. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  world  from  pre-historic  times  through  the  third  century 
after  Christ.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  King.  1972-73  and  alter- 
nate years. 

303-304.    Medieval  History  300-1300. 

The  history  of  medieval  Europe  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
special  emphasis  on  so'cial,  economic,  and  religious  developments.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).     Mr.  King.     1973-74  and  alternate  years. 

305.  The  Renaissance. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  In  northern  Europe,  the 
Protestant  Revolt,  and  the  Catholic  Reform.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Cushman. 
1972-73  and  alternate  years. 

306.  The  Reformation  Era. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with 
attention  to  the  interaction  of  religion  and  society.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Cushman.     1972-73  and  alternate  years. 

309.    Modern  Europe  1815-1914. 

A  study  of  the  Internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Industrial  Revolution,  nationalism,  and  imperialism,  and  the  origins  of 
World  War  T.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Flynn. 

311.     Recent  and  Contemporary  Europe. 

Modem   Europe  since   1914;   the   internal   development  of  the  principal   states,   the 
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Ideological   conflict,  economic   nationalism,  and  the  search  for  a   system  of  collective 
security.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Flynn. 

314.     Pacific  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 

Primarily  the  history  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  with  a  look  at  other 
British  interests  in  the  Pacific  and  the  relationship  of  the  British  areas  with  the 
Oriental  Patific.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Campbell. 

317.  Eighteenth-Century  England. 

A  seminar  in  eighteenth-century  English  studies  with  emphasis  on  the  social  and 
cultural  development.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Campbell. 

318.  Twentieth-Century   England. 

A  social,  economic,  and  cultural  study  of  Britain,  including  her  international  position 
and  socialism.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Campbell. 

321-322.    American  Economic  History. 

Same  as  Economics  321-322.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Goodsteln. 

324.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America. 

The  development  of  institutions  and  Ideas  In  colonial  society.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mrs.  Goodsteln. 

325.  The  American  West. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  West  and  of  the  concept  of  the  West 
in  American  thought.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mrs.  Goodsteln. 

326.  Indians  and  Blacks  in  America. 

A  consideration  of  the  contemporary  emergence,  statements,  and  demands  of  Indian 
and  Black  nationalisms.  The  course  moves  back  In  time  to  explore  the  historical 
origins  of  these  movements  in  such  key  areas  as  the  confrontation  of  Indian  and 
European  cultures  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and  the  transition  from 
slavery  to  caste  status  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  (Credit,  tliree 
hours).     Mrs.  Goodsteln. 

327.  The  Old  South. 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Southern  nationalism  from  the  War  of  1812 
to  the  Civil  War.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Webb. 

328.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  response  of  American  democracy  to  the 
problems  of  urbanism  and  industrialism  at  home  and  to  the  responsibilities  of  world 
conflict  abroad.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Webb. 

329.  The  New  South. 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  New  South  from  Reconstruction  through  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Webb. 
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330.    Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

The  course  offers  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  war,  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  war  itself,  and  an  in-depth  study  of  Reconstruction  and  the  major  historians  who 
deal  with  its  problems.    (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Cushman. 

331-332.    Diplomatic  History  of  the  United   States. 

A  survey  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  historical  evolution  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Webb. 

346.    European  Intellectual  and  Social  History  1850-1950. 

An  examination  of  the  mam  currents  In  European  thought  from  the  period  following 
the  Revolution  of  1848  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  ideas  of 
several  great  thinkers  and  writers — Mill,  Arnold,  Kierkegaard,  Marx,  etc. — ^will  be 
considered.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Katz. 

351.    Junior  Tutorial. 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  techniques  of  historical  writing  and  research. 
Interpretations  of  modern  historical  writing.  Required  of  all  junior  majors.  OflFered 
as  a  tutorial  both  semesters.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

361-362.    Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States. 

Selected   problems    in    the   development   of   American   ideas    and    social    structures, 
1800-1960.     Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  reports  and  class  discussion.     (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester),     Mrs.  Goodstein. 

365-366.     Medieval  England. 

A  study  of  the  English  Middle  Ages  which  concentrates  on  the  period  1066-1377 
with  special  attention  to  social,  political,  and  religious  developments.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).    Mr.  King. 

371.  Tudor  England  1485-1603. 

A  study  of  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  monarchs.  Special  attention  is  given  to  innova- 
tions In  government,  the  humanist  tradition,  the  English  Reformation,  and  the  influence 
of  these  factors  on  the  political,  religious,  social,  and  cultural  developments  of  the  time. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  King.     I973~74  and  alternate  years. 

372.  Stuart  England  1603-1714. 

The  origins  of  the  English  Civil  War  and  the  impact  of  the  upheaval  on  English 
Ideas  and  Institutions  through  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
King.     1973-74  and  alternate  years. 

373.  The  Medieval  Church. 

A  study  of  the  Church  from  300  to  1500.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  papal  monarchy,  to  the  legal,  doctrinal,  and  administrative  implica- 
tions of  the  development,  and  to  Its  effect  on  the  (Thurch  and  on  the  political,  economic, 
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and   social  institutions  of  the  West.     Same  as  Religion   373.      (Credit,  three  hours), 
Mr.  King. 

375.    Modem  India. 

Nineteenth-century  historical  background  leading  up  to  an  in-depth  study  of  po- 
litical, cultural,  and  economic  history  of  India  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Campbell. 

381-382.     History  of  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  first  semester  this  course  studies  Mohammed,  the  tenets  of  Islam,  the  ex- 
pansion of  Islam,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  i8cx).  The  second  semester  deals  with 
the  impact  of  European  imperialism  on  the  Islamic  heartlands,  the  disillusionment 
of  Islam  with  modernity,  and  the  process  of  Muslim  state  building.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Knoll. 

384.    Modern  China. 

A  study  of  the  domestic  and  international  development  of  China  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present,  through  an  analysis  of  the  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and 
cultural  elements  of  Chinese  civilization  as  well  as  China's  increasing  diplomatic 
contacts  with  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Fields. 

385-386.    History  of  Africa. 

This  course  studies  developments  in  Africa  from  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
The  first  semester  (early  times  to  1800)  deals  with  social  groupings  and  communities 
in  tribal  Africa,  traditional  African  religion,  and  the  slave  trade  to  iSoo.  The 
second  semester  (i  800-1970)  studies  the  conversion  to  legitimate  trade,  European 
colonialism,  the  rise  of  African  nationalism,  and  the  process  of  state  building  since 
i960.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Knoll. 

388.    Japan,  Korea,  Vietnam  in  the  Modern  World. 

The  histoiy  of  three  countries  on  the  Chinese  periphery  (Lesser  Traditions)  and 
their  confrontations  with  the  western  world  and  each  other  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth   centuries.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.   Fields. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 


ITALIAN 
Assistant  Professor  Lockard 

101-102.    Elementary  Italian. 

Grammar  and  easy  reading,  with  considerable  use  of  the  language  laboratory.  In 
the  second  semester,  several  simple  texts  of  Italian  literature  are  read.  (Credit,  six 
hours). 
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201-202.    Intermediate  Italian. 

Intensive  grammar  review.  Reading  of  modern  Italian  short  stories,  drama,  and 
poetry  and,  in  the  second  semester,  of  a  modern  Italian  novel.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester). 


MATPIEMATICS 

*Professor  Cross 

Professor  Puckette 

Associate  Professor  Ebey 

Associate  Professor  Alvarez 

Assistant  Professor  F.  Croom 

Assistant  Professor  Priestley 

The  requirements  for  graduation  prescribe  that  either  one  or  two  se- 
mester courses  in  mathematics  must  be  taken  and  that  if  only  one 
course  in  mathematics  is  taken  then  the  student's  program  must  in- 
clude a  course  in  physics  or  chemistry.  This  requirement  is  usually 
met  with  courses  chosen  from  101,  102,  104,  151,  152,  204.  (101-102 
and  151-152  are  parallel  courses  and  a  student  cannot  receive  credit 
for  both.) 

Those  students  who  do  not  need  or  desire  two  semesters  of  calculus 
usually  take  101  and  104.  Those  students  who  are  interested  In  sci- 
ence or  m^athematics  beyond  the  introductory  courses  take  101-102 
or  151-152.  Students  considering  majors  in  economics  or  forestry 
should  take  204. 

A  major  in  mathematics  normally  includes  151-152,  207-208,  305- 
306,  311,  314,  401.  Each  student  majoring  in  mathematics  Is  assigned 
a  faculty  member  who  will  be  his  tutor  during  his  senior  year.  The 
tutor  will  guide  the  student  in  his  preparation  for  his  comprehensive 
examination  and  may  direct  the  student  in  a  program  of  independent 
mathematical  study. 

For  students  majoring  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  mathematics 
department  offers  a  number  of  courses  which  will  provide  the  student 
with  mathematical  background  for  advanced  work  In  these  sciences. 
Courses  of  this  type  are  207-208,  212,  305,  311,  321,  410. 

The  courses  104,  204,  207-208,  321  contain  materials  relevant  to  the 
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mathematical  formulation  of  problems  in  biology,  economics,  or  psy- 
chology. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  meet  three  times  a  week  and 
give  three  hours'  credit  each  semester.  Usually  a  student  should  have 
taken  207-208  before  taking  any  of  the  courses  numbered  above  300. 

101-102.    Calculus. 

An  elementary  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  basic  concepts  of  calculus. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  problem  solving.     (Credit,  six  hours).     Staff. 

104.    Discrete  Mathematics. 

The  course  normally  begins  with  a  study  of  the  interrelationship  between  logic 
and  the  theory  of  sets.  This  serves  as  motivation  for  the  study  of  probability,  which 
may  be  viewed  as  an  extension  of  logic.  The  main  body  of  the  course  deals  with 
probability  over  discrete  sample  spaces.  The  usual  probabilistic  notions  and  counting 
techniques  associated  with  the  theory  are  developed.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
may  include  topics  selected  from  algebra,  elementary  number  theory,  or  history  of 
mathematics.    This  is  a  terminal  course  in  mathematics.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

151-152.    Honors  Calculus. 

A  calculus  course  for  selected  students.  It  includes  a  thorough  treatment  of  the 
calculus  of  functions  of  one  variable.  Attention  is  given  to  the  proofs  of  those 
theorems  that  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  calculus.  The  second  semester  in- 
cludes some  computing  work  with  the  NOVA  computer  in  BASIC.  (Credit,  six  hours). 
Staff. 

204.    Elementary  Statistics. 

An  introduction  to  statistics  covering  these  topics:  probability,  binomial  and 
normal  distributions,  mean,  median,  variance,  standard  deviation,  the  distinction  be- 
tween sample  and  population,  t-distribution,  hypothesis  testing,  confidence  intervals, 
and  linear  regression.  Prerequisite:  either  Mathematics  loi  or  Mathematics  151,  or 
sophomore  standing  in  the  College.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

207-208.     Two-Dimenslonal  Calculus. 

Linear  algebra  in  the  plane  and  calculus  of  two  variables.  Partial  and  directional 
derivatives,  plane  curves,  gradients,  quadratic  forms,  linear  and  differentiable  trans- 
formations, vector  fields,  line  Integrals,  tAvo-dimensIonal  Riemann  integrals,  and  numer- 
ous applications  In  physics  and  geometry  are  considered.      (Credit,  six  hours).     Staff. 

212.    Differential  Equations. 

The  theory  of  ordinary  differential  equations  is  developed,  with  applications  to 
physical  problems  and  with  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  linear  differential  equations. 
The  standard  methods  of  solving  such  equations  are  presented,  including  those  utilizing 
numerical  approximations,  power  series,  and  Laplace  transforms.  The  question  of 
the  existence  of  solutions  (and  of  their  uniqueness)  is  considered.  Prerequisite: 
A'lathematics   207  or  permission  of  instructor.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Staff. 
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305-306.    Modern  Algebra. 

A  study  of  the  standard  algebraic  structures:  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Topics 
from  group  theory  include  normal  subgroups,  quotient  groups,  homomorphisms,  auto- 
morphisms. Particular  attention  is  paid  to  problems  about  finite  groups.  Topics 
from  the  theory  of  fields  include  algebraic  extensions,  transcendental  extensions,  and 
the  Galois  group  of  an  extension  field.     (Credit,  six  hours).    StaflF. 

311.    Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

An  introduction  to  analytic  functions.  Rational  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  trig- 
onometric functions  in  the  complex  plane,  Cauchy's  integral  formula,  Taylor  series, 
Laurent  series,  residues,  poles,  and  conformal  mappings  are  considered  along  with 
application  to  physical  problems  and  other  areas  of  mathematics.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Staff. 

314.    Topology. 

An  introduction  to  point-set  topology  with  emphasis  on  Euclidean  spaces  and  ap- 
plications to  analysis.  Topics  include  connectedness,  compactness,  countability  con- 
ditions, separation  properties,  metric  spaces,  continuity,  homeomorphisms,  and  product 
spaces.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

321.    Probability  and  Statistics. 

A  treatment  of  probability  and  a  logical  development  of  the  framework  of  mathe- 
matical statistics.  Topics  include  random  variables,  distribution  functions,  sampling, 
and  statistical  inference.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207-208.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Staff. 

401.    Mathematical  Analysis. 

An  introduction  to  real  variable  theory,  normally  assuming  an  acquaintance  with 
algebraic  structures  and  the  topology  of  metric  spaces.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

403-404.    Honors  Seminar. 

Study  of  a  selected  topic.  Participants  in  the  seminar  include  the  mathematics 
faculty  and  invited  students.     (Credit,  six  hours).     Staff. 

405-406.    Senior  Tutorial. 

Independent  study  by  a  senior  mathematics  major,  directed  by  his  tutor.  The 
program  of  study  may  include  review  of  m.athematics  previously  studied  for  the 
purpose  of  synthesis.      (Credit,  one  hour).     Staff. 

409.  Mathematical  Logic. 

Prepositional  logic,  predicate  logic,  set  theor}'',  the  Frege-Russell-WHiitehead  logistic 
thesis,  introduction  to  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  A  year  of  calculus  is  recom- 
mended as  a  prerequisite.  Also  listed  as  Philosophy  409.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Caldwell. 

410.  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics. 

This  is  a  study  of  some  topics  in  the  theory  of  vector  spaces  and  linear  operators 
which  are  applicable  to  a  wide  class  of  physical  problems.     These  topics  may  include 
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vector  calculus,  Fourier  series,  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms,  tlieory  of  distribu- 
tions, calculus  of  variations,  and  tensors.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  212  and 
Mathematics  311,  or  permission  of  instructor.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Stafif. 

413.    Number  Theory. 

A  largely  algebraic  study  of  the  standard  number-theoretic  functions,  congruences, 
primes,  quadratic  residues,  and  other  topics  selected  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
students  and  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  305-306.  (Credit^  three  hours). 
Staff. 

420.    Geometry. 

Topics  in  Euclidean  and  projective  geometry  are  discussed.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  role  played  by  groups  of  transformations  in  the  study  of 
geometry.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     Variable  credit.     May  be  repeated.     Staff. 


MUSIC 

Associate  Professor  Running 
Associate  Professor  McCrdry 

Course  offerings  in  music  are  planned  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  music  as  a  part  of  liberal 
education.  Generally,  Music  101,  103,  and  205-206  may  be  elected  by 
students  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  music.  Students  in- 
terested in  other  courses  should  consult  with  the  instructor  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  their  preparation. 

101.    Music  Fundamentals. 

A  basic  study  of  the  art  of  reading  music  and  learning  to  follow  a  printed  score. 
Elementary  theory  and  introduction  to  the  keyboard.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Miss 
McCrory. 

103.    Music  for  Listeners. 

Designed  to  assist  the  student  to  listen  to  music  appreciatively  and  intelligently 
and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  works  of  the  great  composers.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Miss  McCrory. 

205-206.    History  of  Music. 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  course  of  musical  history  from  the  days  of  plainsong 
through  the  polyphonic,  classic,  and  romantic  schools  to  the  present  day.  Music  205 
is  prerequisite  to  206.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Miss  McCrory. 
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208.    Music  of  the  Renaissance. 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  music  of  the  period  from  1450  to  1600. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Running. 

209-210.    Music  of  the  Baroque  Era. 

The  first  semester  suiveys  the  history  and  literature  of  the  music  of  the  period  from 
1600  to  1750.  The  second  semester  concentrates  on  the  music  of  J.  S.  Bach.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Running. 

211-212.    Music  of  the  Classic  Period. 

The  first  semester  emphasizes  the  music  of  Haydn  and  Mozart;  the  second  semester 
concentrates  on  Beethoven.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Running. 

213-214.    Music  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

The  first  semester  surveys  the  history--  and  literature  of  romantic  musit  generally; 
the  second  semester  concentrates  on  the  piano  literature  of  the  great  period  from 
Schubert  through  Brahms.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Running. 

215.    Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  period  from  the  first  dissolution  of  key 
centers  in  Wagner  and  Debussy  throgh  the  twelve-tone  technique  of  Schoenberg  and 
his  followers.  Also  a  brief  study  of  electronic,  taped,  and  other  experimental  types  of 
music.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Running. 

301-302.     Beginning  Music  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor  and  keyboard  facility.  301  is  prerequisite 
for  302.  A  study  of  keyboard  harmony,  musical  dictation,  part-writing,  and  analysis. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Running. 

303-304.    Advanced  Music  Theory. 

A  continuation  of  beginning  theory  through  altered  chords,  modulation,  and  chromat- 
icism.   Prerequisite:     Music  302.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Running. 

305-306.    Counterpoint  and  Fugue. 

Analysis  and  writing  of  all  forms  of  eighteenth-century  contrapuntal  and  fugal  forms. 
Prerequisite:     Music  304.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Running. 

311.    Music  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Historical  background  of  the  relationship  of  music  to  the  Liturgy;  hymnology  and 
the  use  of  music  in  the  contemporary  church.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Running. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

To  meet  the  needs  and  particular  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be  repeated. 
(Credit  variable,  from  one  to  three  hours).     Staff. 

University  Band. 

Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 
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University  Choir. 

Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 

Chamber  Orchestra. 

Two  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 

Chamber  Music. 

By  arrangement.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester). 


Membership  in  the  University  Band,  Choir,  or  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents by  audition  and  gives  one  hour  of  credit  each  semester.  Credit,  however,  may 
not  be  earned  in  more  than  one  organization  concurrently,  and  not  more  than  a  total  of 
four  hours  of  credit  may  be  entered  on  the  student's  academic  record.  Private 
mstruction  in  piano,  organ,  cello,  carillon,  voice,  and  some  other  instruments  is  avail- 
able for  an  additional  fee. 


PHILOSOPHY 

*Professor  Caldwell 

Assistant  Professor  Garland 

Assistant  Professor  Beversluis 

Mr.  Mullen 

All  courses  give  three  hours'  credit  each  semester,  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  Any  course  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  degree  requirement  may 
be  taken  on  a  pass-fail  basis.  Courses  below  the  300  level  have  no 
prerequisite.  Philosophy  101  is  offered  every  semester  and  is  the 
normal  prerequisite  for  300-  and  400-level  courses.  Philosophy  101  and 
103  are  the  only  courses  which  will  count  toward  the  philosophy- 
religion  degree  requirement. 

A  student  majoring  in  philosophy  is  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of 
27  semester  hours  in  philosophy.  Under  some  circumstances,  credit 
may  be  allowed  for  relevant  courses  in  other  departments.  Philosophy 
101,  201,  and  202  are  required  of  majors.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  majors  also  take  the  sequence  of  courses  301,  302,  303,  and  304. 

A  written  comprehensive  examination  is  required  of  all  majors.  Can- 
didates for  honors  in  Philosophy  451-452  write  an  honors  essay  under 
the  direction  of  a  tutor  and  take  an  oral  examination  on  the  honors 
essay. 
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101.    Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

A  systematic  introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  philosophy  through  selected  read- 
ings.    (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

103.    Honors  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

An  advanced  section  of  Philosophy  loi  open  only  to  students  with  superior  aca- 
demic promise  or  achievement.  Only  eligible  students  may  enroll  in  this  section. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

201.  Logic. 

An  introductory  study  of  classical  logic,  symbolic  logic,  and  informal  fallacies. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Beversluis. 

202.  Ethics. 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  moral  philosophy  through  the  reading  of  selected 
works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Mill,  Nietzsche,  Sartre,  and  Fletcher.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mr.  Garland. 

203-204.    History  of  Philosophy. 

A  survey  of  important  thinkers  in  Western  civilization.  First  semester:  Thales 
to  William  of  Occam,  with  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Second  semester: 
Francis  Bacon  to  Whitehead,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  Descartes  through 
Kant.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).    Mr.  Garland. 

211.  Aesthetics. 

The  problems  of  aesthetics  from  the  standpoint  of  both  traditional  and  contemporary 
philosophies.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Mullen. 

212.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philosophy. 

The  philosophical  significance  of  non-Euclidean  geometries,  projective  geometry, 
theory  of  groups,  the  real  number  system,  set  theory,  the  Logistic  Thesis,  transfinite 
arithmetic,  and  the  Continuum  Hypothesis.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Caldwell. 

248-249.    Plato. 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  Platonic  dialogues.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  se- 
mester).    Mr.  Ralston. 

251.    Philosophy  of  Religion. 

A  conceptual  and  historical  consideration  of  primary  elements  of  religious  belief. 
Also  listed  as  Religion  251.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 

267.    Philosophical  Ideas  in  Literature. 

A  study  of  selected  novels  and  plays  in  an  attempt  to  discover  and  understand  their 
philosophical  content  or  implications.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.   Beversluis. 

301.    Ancient  Philosophy. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Mullen. 
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302.  Medieval  Philosophy. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr. , Beversluis. 

303.  Modern  Philosophy. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Mullen. 

304.  Recent  Philosophy. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Beversluis. 

311.  American  Philosophy. 

Concentration  on  the  pragmatic  movement  in  American  thought,  as  represented  by 
Peirce,  James,  and  Dewey.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Garland. 

312.  Existentialism. 

A  survey  of  existentialism  as  a  philosophic  movement  conducted  through  a  study 
of  its  origins  in  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche  and  its  contemporary  forms  in  the  writ- 
ings of  such  thinkers  as  Heidegger  and  Sartre.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Mullen. 

313.  Philosophy  o£  Science. 

An  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  natural  sciences.  Methodology,  the  role 
of  mathematics  and  hypotheses,  concept  formation,  verification,  theory  construction, 
the  meaning  of  scientific  explanation,  and  the  relation  of  science  to  other  areas  of 
knowledge.  A  year  of  College  physics  is  recommended  as  a  prerequisite.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr,  Caldwell. 

351-352.    Junior  Seminar. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

401.  Cosmology. 

A  general  investigation  of  the  problem  of  order.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
metaphysical,  epistemological,  and  axiological  principles  underlying  the  cosmological 
systems  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  Ein- 
stein, and  Whitehead.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Caldwell. 

402.  Kant 

A  seminar  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  Kant's  three  Critiques.     (Credit,  three 

hours).    Mr.  Mullen. 

403.  Whitehead. 

The  metaphysics  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  studied  both  in  its  historical  de- 
velopment and  in  its  systematic  expression  in  Process  and  Reality.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mr.  Garland. 

409.    Mathematical  Logic. 

Prepositional  logic,  predicate  logic,  set  theory,  the  Frege-Russell-Whitehead  logistic 
thesis,  introduction  to  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  A  year  of  calculus  Is  recom- 
mended as  a  prerequisite.  Also  listed  as  Mathematics  409.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Caldwell. 
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412.  Ethical  Theory. 

An  investigation  of  the  foundations  of  ethics,  with  emphasis  on  recent  approaches 
to  traditional  problems.     (Credit,  three  hours).     StaflF. 

413.  Epistemology. 

Staff. 

414.  Metaphysics. 
StaflF. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.    Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.    StaflF. 

451-452.    Senior  Tutorial. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     StaflF. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Assistant  Professor  Bitondo 

Mr.  Bryant 

Mr.  Majors 

Mr.  Moore 

Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Meeks 
Mr.  Davalos 

Mr.  Petty 
Mrs.  Swasey 
Mrs.  Garland 
Mrs.  Parsons 

All  students  must  receive  credit  for  two  semesters  of  satisfactory 
work  in  physical  education.  The  Director  of  Physical  Education  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  a  student's  work  Is  satisfactory.  A  minimum 
swimming  requirement  must  be  met  by  all  students.  Exceptions:  (1) 
students  who  are  excused  from  physical  activity  by  a  physician,  (2) 
students  who  are  military  veterans,  (3)  students  excused  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College. 

Until  this  requirement  is  completed,  each  student  must  attend  two 
scheduled  periods  each  week  (Monday-Wednesday  or  Tuesday-Thurs- 
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day)  of  one  hour  in  length.     (Academic  credit  of  one  hour  per  semes- 
ter is  given  for  satisfactory  work;  maximum  credit,  four  hours.) 
Among  the  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  playing  some  game  well  so  that  it 
may  be  enjoyed  both  in  college  and  in  later  life. 

2.  To  develop  agility  and  coordination  of  mind,  eye,  and  body. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  swim. 

4.  To  grow  in  understanding  and  develop  skills  in  maintaining  phys- 
ical fitness  for  daily  living. 

The  Director  of  Physical  Education  will  offer  instruction  in  various 
activities  throughout  the  year.  This  is  governed  by  the  interest  and 
need  expressed  by  the  students.  Skills  have  been  taught  in  the  fol- 
lowing sports:  basketball,  bowling,  beginning  swimming,  golf,  swim- 
ming instructors'  course,  karate,  lifesaving,  tennis,  volleyball,  weight 
exercise,  dance*,  riding*,  gymnastics,  field  hockey. 

The  intramural  program  offers  competition  in:  touch  football,  cross 
country,  volleyball,  basketball,  handball,  wrestling,  badminton,  track, 
Softball,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  ping  pong. 

Schedules  are  conducted  in  the  following  varsity  sports:  football, 
cross  country,  soccer,  basketball,  wrestling,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis, 
golf,  and  track. 


*Extra  fee. 


PHYSICS 
Associate  Professor  Lorenz 
*AssociATE  Professor  Ellis 
Assistant  Professor  Hart 
**Mr.  Eimers 
A  major  consists  of  at  least  eight  semester  lecture  courses,  an  ad- 
vanced laboratory  course  and  two  hours  of  seminar,  with  Chemistry 
101-102  and  Mathematics  207-208.     The  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion is  required  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  examination.     Research 
participation  and  laboratory  assistantship  are  encouraged. 

Preparation  for  graduate   school   Is   emphasized.    Special   curricula 
may  be  designed  for  students  planning  careers  in  fields  closely  related 

*0n  sabbatical  leave  first  semester  I972-I973- 
**First  semester  1972-1973. 
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to  physics,  i.e.,  engineering,  architecture,  astronomy,  biophysics,  en- 
vironmental sciences,  geophysics,  health  physics,  physical  oceanogra- 
phy, space  sciences,  and  teaching. 

For  a  first-year  student  planning  to  major  in  physics,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Physics   I0I-I02  History  101-102 

Mathematics  151-152  English   101-102 

German  or  Russian  101-102  Physical  Education 

The  second-year  program  should  be  planned  in  consultation  with 
the  department  head. 

101-102.    General  Physics. 

A  study  of  basic  physical  theory  in  mechanics,  electricity,  wave  phenomena,  and 
relativity.  Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Co- 
requisite:  Mathematics  101-102  or  151-152.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester). 
Mr.  Hart. 

103-104.    Introductory  Physics. 

An  introduction  to  concepts,  methods,  and  theories  in  physics  for  students  not  in- 
tending to  major  in  the  physical  sciences  or  mathematics.  A  terminal  course  in  which 
classical  and  modern  descriptions  are  joined  to  display  the  essential  unity  of  physics. 
Recommended  for  biology,  premedical,  and  psychology  students.  Lectures,  two  hours; 
recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Corequisite:  Mathematics  101-102  or 
151-152.     (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Lorenz. 

201-202.    Advanced  General  Physics. 

A  continuation  of  Physics  101-102  into  the  areas  of  optics,  acoustics,  fluid  mechanics, 
and  thermodynamics.  The  survey  is  concluded  with  an  introduction  to  modern 
physics.  Lectures,  two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lorenz. 

250.    Introductory  Astronomy. 

Astronomy  is  surveyed  from  its  historic  role  in  time-keeping  and  navigation  to  its 
modern  function  of  providing  a  great  laboratory  for  the  physical  sciences.  No  pre- 
requisites. Open  to  all  students.  Satisfies  physical  science  requirement.  Lectures, 
two  hours;  recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory  in  the  Observatory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours).     Mr.  Lorenz  and  Mr.  Foreman. 

303.  Mechanics. 

A  required  junior  course  for  physics  and  most  engineering  students.  Mathematical 
methods  are  emphasized.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Elmers  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

304.  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Moving  coordinate  systems,  rigid  body  dynamics,  Lagrangian  mechanics,  variational 
principles,   and   relativistic   mechanics.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.   Ellis. 
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305-306.    Advanced  Laboratory. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  perform  many  of  the  most  significant  classical 
and  modern  experiments  in  physics.  Independent  effort  in  the  design,  performance, 
and  analysis  of  these  experiments  is  emphasized.  Laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
one  hour  each   semester).     Mr.  Hart. 

312.    Seminar. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  faculty,  student,  and  invited  speakers.  Every  student  is 
expected  to  present  at  least  one  talk  on  a  topic  of  his  choice  in  physics.  While  re- 
quired for  physics  majors  in  their  junior  and  senior  years,  participation  by  students 
in  other  fields  is  encouraged.  The  public  is  invited.  (Credit,  one  hour).  Staff. 
Spring,   1975,  and  alternate  years. 

350.     Radioisotope  Techniques. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  radioactivity  and  their  applications  In 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Included  are  the  emission  of  the  various  types  of 
radiation,  interactions  with  matter,  nuclear  instrumentation,  radiation  safety,  and 
tracer  techniques.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Owen. 

401-402.    Quantum  Mechanics  and  Modern  Physics. 

A  four-vector  treatment  of  relativity  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  wave 
particle  duality  observed  for  radiation  and  matter.  The  mathematical  formalism 
of  quantum  mechanics  is  developed  and  applied  to  potential  wells,  the  harmonic 
oscillator,  and  the  hydrogen  atom.  Further  applications  are  made  in  a  survey  of 
nuclear  and  solid  state  physics,  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr.  Hart. 
1974-75   and   alternate  years. 

407-408.     Physics  Research. 

An  introduction  to  research  in  physics  through  theoretical  and  experimental  In- 
vestigation of  an  original  problem.  The  reporting  of  research  work  at  seminars  and 
professional  meetings.     (Credit,  one  to  three  hours  each  semester).  Staff. 

410.    Mathematical   Methods   in   Physics. 

A  study  of  vector  calculus,  differential  equations,  and  orthogonal  functions  from  a 
computational  viewpoint;  v/ith  applications  to  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  electro- 
magnetic theory,  and  quantum  mechanics.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Priestley. 

412.    Seminar. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  faculty,  student,  and  invited  speakers.  Every  student  Is 
expected  to  present  at  least  one  talk  on  a  topic  of  his  choice  in  physics.  While  re- 
quired for  physics  majors  in  their  junior  and  senior  years,  participation  by  students 
in  other  fields  is  encouraged.  The  public  is  invited.  (Credit,  one  hour).  Staff. 
Spring.    1974,   and   alternate  years, 

421-422.    Advanced   Electromagnetic  Theory. 

Electromagnetic  theory  with  advanced  optics  and  relativity.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester),     Mr,  Ellis.     1973-74  and  alternate  years. 
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444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     (Credit,  one  to  three  hours).    Staff. 

450.    Independent  Study  in  Electronics. 

This  course  is  designed  for  science  majors  who  require  a  working  knowledge  of 
electronics.  A  study  of  d.c.  and  a.c.  circuits  will  be  followed  by  an  introduction  to 
gaseous  and  solid  state  electronics.  Application  of  basic  concepts  to  more  compli- 
cated practical  circuits  and  devices  will  be  emphasized.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
design  and  construct  several  simple  Instruments  such  as  amplifiers,  oscillators,  and 
power  supplies. 

Thirty  hours  of  lectures,  correlated  with  slides  and  transparencies,  will  be  available 
on  tapes.  Students  will  thus  be  able  to  condutt  independently  the  required  laboratory 
work  at  their  own  pace.     (Credit,  one  to  four  hours).     Mr.  Hart. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Gilchrist 

Professor  Lancaster 

^Associate  Professor  Keele 

Assistant  Professor  Frasure 

Mr.  O'Flaherty 

Students  fulfilling  the  group  course  requirement  by  taking  courses  in 
this  department  are  advised  that  any  two  semester-courses  may  be 
used  in  partial  fulfillment  of  that  requirement. 

Sudents  majoring  in  political  science  will  be  expected  to  complete 
the  courses  in  American  Government  and  Foreign  Governments  by  the 
end  of  their  sophomore  year.  All  majors  are  required  to  take  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  advanced  test  in  Government  as  part 
of  their  comprehensive  examination. 

The  comprehensive  examination  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  I  deals 
generally  with  political  institutions  in  theory  and  practice.  In  Part  II 
the  candidate  must  choose  one  of  the  following  five  fields  of  specializa- 
tion. He  should  prepare  by  taking  most,  although  not  necessarily  all, 
of  the  courses  whose  numbers  are  listed  with  the  field.  L  International 
Relations  (321,  322,  421,  422);  2.  Political  Theory  (301,  302,  303,  304); 
3.  Public  Law  (206,  213,  305,  306,  405,  406);  4.  American  Politics 
(201,  307,  308,  309,  310);  5.  European  Politics  (202,  211,  352,  401). 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  honors  and  certain  students 
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whose  standing  Is  not  clear  as  a  result  of  the  written  comprehensive 
will  be  required  to  take  comprehensive  oral  examinations.  These  ex- 
aminations will  cover  the  major  courses  in  the  department  and  ma- 
terials covered  on  the  written  examination. 

Pre-law  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  courses  in  Anglo-American 
history  and  constitutional  development,  economics,  and  logic.  The 
Law  School  Admissions  Test  is  required  by  all  law  schools  and  should 
be  taken  during  the  senior  year. 

101.  American  Government  and  Politics. 

A  study  of  the  U.  S.  Federal  government.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Staff. 

102.  Modem  Foreign  Governments. 

The  governments  of  England,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  such  other 
states  as  the  instructor  may  include  in  the  course.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

104.    State  and  Local  Government. 

A  critical  examination  of  politics  and  the  operation  of  government  at  the  state, 
county,  and  city  levels  in  the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele, 

201.  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups. 

The  history,  organization,  and  functions  of  political  parties;  the  activities  and 
importance  of  pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  the  relationship  between  economic 
power  and  politics.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gilchrist. 

202.  Soviet  Politics  and  Government. 

A  study  of  political  development,  Ideology,  the  role  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  and  govern- 
mental Institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Frasure. 

206.    English  Constitutional  Development. 

A  study  of  the  orlgms  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment, mcluding  the  political  and  legal  theory  which  accompanied  this  development. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele. 

211.     British  Politics  and  Government. 

A  study  of  contemporary  British  society,  political  culture,  political  parties,  voting 
behavior,  and  political  Institutions,  with  emphasis  upon  selected  problems  Including 
race  relations,  educational  changes,  and  foreign  policy.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Frasure. 

213.    Business  Law. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  business  law;  an 
approach  to  the  law  of  contracts,  bailments,  negotiable  mstruments,  common  carriers, 
insurance,  sales,  wills;  a  study  of  the  nature  of  legal  remedies;  information  on  how 
and  when  to  seek  legal  advice.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Lancaster. 
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225,    Latin  America. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lancaster. 

301.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

The  development  of  political  thought  in  the  West,  with  emphasis  on  the  pericKd 
since  the  sixteenth  century.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gilchrist. 

302.  Recent  Political  Theory. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  301,  with  emphasis  on  late  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  thought  in  Europe  and  America;  the  relationship  between  sociology 
and  politics,  and  the  relationship  between  ethics  and  politics.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Gilchrist. 

303.  Perspectives  in  Political  Thought. 

The  course  takes  up  four  seminal  points  of  view:  the  Liberal,  the  Marxist,  the 
Weberian,  and  the  Freudian.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  evaluation  of  the  authors' 
arguments  as  such.  The  course  proceeds  by  means  of  dose  textual  analysis  of  pri- 
mary sources.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  O'Flaherty. 

304.  American  Political  Thought. 

American  political  theory  considered  historically  and  in  its  relationships  with 
American  history.  American  constitutional  development,  and  American  legal  theory. 
(Credit,   three  hours),     Mr.   Keele. 

305-306.    American  Constitutional  Development. 

The  colonial  background  of  the  American  Constitution;  the  forces  that  influenced 
its  framing;  its  development  by  formal  amendment,  statutory  elaboration,  judicial 
Interpretation,  and  change  in  usage;  the  American  adaptation  of  English  common  law 
and  equity.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Keele. 

307.  Political  Behavior. 

The  development  of  the  behavioral  approach  in  political  science,  behavioral  theory, 
empirical  methods  and  analysis,  and  the  major  findings  in  the  areas  of  mass  opinion 
and   electoral   behavior.      (Credit,   three   hours).     Mr.   Erasure. 

308.  The  Legislative  Process. 

The  composition,  organization,  procedure,  and  powers  of  legislative  bodies  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gilchrist. 

309.  The  Executive. 

A  study  of  the  office  and  powers  of  President,  Presidential  leadership,  and  the 
relations  between  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress  and  the  executive  agencies. 
(Credit,   three   hour?).     Mr.   Lancaster. 

310.  Southern  Politics. 

Politics  in  the  American  South  in  three  segments:  (i)  a  survey  of  the  themes 
and  characteristics  of  Southern  politics  as  they  grow  out  of  the  history,  culture,  and 
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political  economy  of  the  region;  (2)  the  structure  and  evolution  of  public  opinion  and 
voting  behavior  in  the  last  two  decades;  (3)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  politics  of 
tha  individual  states  which  compose  the  region.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  loi. 
(Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.  O'Flaherty,  and  others. 

321.  Principles  of  International  Politics. 

An  introduction  to  theories  of  international  relations  as  frameworks  for  the  analysis 
of  the  elements,  organization,  and  strategies  of  international  politics.  The  course 
will  combine  the  use  of  empirical  data  with  the  analysis  of  central  concepts  such  as 
the  balance  of  power,  deterrence,  the  national  interest,  sovereignty,  and  bipolarlty. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  O'Flaherty. 

322.  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 

An  analytical  approach  to  American  foreign  policy,  focusing  on  the  International 
system  as  a  source  of  policy;  the  domestic  system  as  a  source  of  American  diplomacy; 
the  Instruments  of  policy;  the  constraints  on  and  the  ethics  of  foreign  relations. 
Case  material  will  deal  with  Interventlonism,  foreign  aid,  nuclear  strategy,  and  the 
origins  of  the  cold  war.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  O'Flaherty. 

352.    Tutorial  in  European  Politics. 

Politics  and  government  in  European  countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Subject  matter  to  be  arranged 
individually.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Frasure. 

401.     European  Politics. 

A  comparative  study  of  selected  aspects  of  European  political  systems.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Frasure. 

405.  Civil  Liberties. 

An  examination  of  contemporary  problems  in  civil  liberties  In  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  judicial  interpretations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Keele. 

406.  Jurisprudence. 

Historical  and  analytical  jurisprudence,  with  emphasis  on  the  systems  of  England 
and  America;  a  brief  study  of  the  philosophical,  comparative,  and  sociological  schools 
of  jurisprudence;   the  judicial   process.      (Credit,   three  hours).     Mr.   Lancaster. 

421-422.     International   Lavi?   and   Organization. 

The  sources,  subjects,  and  major  principles  of  international  law;  the  function  of 
law  In  the  international  community;  the  League  of  Nations,  the  ideas  underlyint:  it, 
and  its  eflFect  on  International  society;  the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  its 
limitations.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Lancaster. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Staff. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Lundin 

Assistant  Professor  Peyser 

Assistant  Professor  Trost 

Students  with  any  intention  of  majoring  in  psychology  should  elect 
103,  not  101.  A  minimum  of  30  hours,  including  302,  351-352,  and 
401,  is  required  for  the  major.  For  those  students  planning  to  do  grad- 
uate work  in  psychology,  Biology  101-102  and  Physics  101-102  are 
highly  recommended. 

101.  Principles  of  Psychology  I. 

A  sui-vey  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  general  psychology  derived  from  experi- 
mental findings  and  clinical  analyses.  Not  intended  for  psychology  majors;  may  not 
be  taken  by  students  with  credit  for  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 

102.  Principles  of  Psycl^ology  II. 

Selected  topics  in  psychology  including  individual  differences,  personality,  social 
and  consumer  psychology.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three 
hours).    Mr.  Peyser. 

103.  Introduction  to  General  Experimental  Psychology. 

The  study  of  basic  principles  of  behavior,  including  learning,  motivation,  emotions 
and  conflict;  individual  experiments  using  animal  and  human  subjects.  One  labora- 
tory per  week.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  loi.  (Credit,  four  hours).  Mr. 
Lundin. 

209.  Educational  Psychology. 

The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychological  con- 
cepts. Topics  emphasized:  motivation,  development,  learning,  evaluation,  individual 
differences  and  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Staff. 

210.  Developmental  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  behavioral  development,  primarily  in  humans.  Special 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  applications  of  experimental  learning  research.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  loi  or  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

221.    Quantitative  Methods. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  methodology  of  experimental  investigation; 
various  kinds  of  experimental  design  and  data  treatment.  (Credit,  three  hours). 
Mr.  Trost. 

301.    Theories  of  Personality. 

Contemporary  theories  of  personality  are  examined  with  reference  to  their  structure, 
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dynamics,  and  development.  Majoi"  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  psychoanalytic  theories 
of  Freud,  Jmig,  and  Adler.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  loi  or  103.  (Credit,  three 
hours).     Mr.  Lundin. 

302.  Abnormal  Behavior. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  psychopathology.  Behavioral  disturbances  are  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  their  psychological,  biological,  and  cultural  determinants  and 
their  relations  to  normal  behavior.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  loi  or  103.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Lundin. 

303.  Social  Psychology. 

The  behavior  of  individuals  within  groups,  the  interaction  of  groups,  and  the  effect 
of  groups  on  individual  responding.  The  effect  of  society  and  cultural  institutions  on 
group  and  individual  responding.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  loi  or  103.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Staff. 

304.  Tests  and  Measurements. 

A  study  of  the  variability  of  normal  behavior  as  indicated  by  various  psychological 
measurements.  A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  test  construction  and  their  use,  as 
well  as  some  practice  in  test  administration  and  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology loi  or  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Peyser. 

305.  Applied  Behavior  Analysis. 

A  study  of  current  experimental  research  involving  applications  of  the  analysis 
of  behavior  to  problems  of  social  importance,  especially  in  the  areas  of  therapy  and 
education.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  loi  or  103;  previous  election  of  302  is  recom- 
mended.    (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 

351.  The  Experimental  Analysis  of  Behavior  I. 

Critical  evaluation  of  the  various  research  techniques  utilized  in  psychology  from 
inception  of  the  question  through  design  to  reporting  of  the  data;  practice  in  publi- 
cation formats;  review  article  of  published  work  in  a  subarea  of  psychology.  Pre- 
requisite:   Psychology  103.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Peyser. 

352.  The  Experimental  Analysis  of  Behavior  II. 

A  research  project  in  some  subarea  of  psychology;  research  prospectus  and  final 
report  in  publication  format.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  351.  (Credit,  one  hour). 
Mr.  Peyser. 

353.  Animal  Behavior. 

A  comparison  of  the  behavior  patterns  of  a  variety  of  infra-human  species.  Simi- 
larities and  differences  in  behavior  patterns  are  examined.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  specific  behaviors  of  species.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103.  (Credit,  four  hours). 
Mr.  Trost. 

354.  Physiological  Psychology. 

An  examination  of  the  physiological   correlates  of  behavior  with   primary   emphasis 
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on  the  organs  of  sensation  and  the  nervous  system.     Prerequisite:     Psythology   103. 
(Credit,  four  hours).     Mr.  Trost. 

355.    Sensory  Processes. 

Psychophysical  methods;  anatomy  and  functioning  of  the  visual  and  auditory 
systems,  with  emphasis  on  readings  in  the  classic  experimental  literature.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology   103.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Peyser. 

401.    Contemporary  Theories  and  Systems  of  Psychology. 

The  development  of  psychological  theorizing  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  day  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  historical  antecedents.  The  major  psycho- 
logical systems  of  Behaviorism,  Structuralism,  Functionaiism,  and  Gestalt  psychology 
are  examined  as  well  as  some  modern  learning  theory.  Prerequisite:  10  hours  in 
psychology.      (Credit,   three   hours).     Mr.   Lundin. 

421.    The  Psychology  of  Music. 

The  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  responses  to  musical  stimuli:  discriminative, 
affective,  aesthetic,  and  rhythmic.  Measurements  of  musical  performance  and  talent. 
Industrial  and  therapeutic  uses  of  music.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Lundin. 

444.     Independent  Study. 

Tlie  student  will  design  and  execute  an  experimental  research  project  terminating 
in  a  written  report  or  will  do  readings  in  an  area  of  psychology.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  the  Instructor.     (Credit,  one  to  three  hours).     May  be  repeated.     Staff. 


RELIGION 

*Professor  Brettmann 
Assistant  Professor  Wentz 
Assistant  Professor  Smith 
*Chaplain  Pugh 
Mr.  Canfill 
Professor  Winters  (School  of  Theology) 
Professor  Gessell  (School  of  Theology) 
Religion  111  Is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  department. 
The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  major:  111,  241,  251,  401- 
402,  and  three  courses  from  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  300-levei 
courses  (Theology  and  Ethics,  Comparative  and  Cultural  Studies,  Bib- 
lical and  Historical  Studies).     Students  planning  to  major  in  religion 
should  complete  241  and  251  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 


■*First   semester   1972-1973. 
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111.    An  Introduction  to  Religion. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion  as  an  aspect  of  universal  human  experience. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Staff. 

241.    Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

An  examination  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  content  of  representative  literature  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Wentz. 

251.     Philosophy  of  Religion. 

A  conceptual  and  historical  consideration  of  primary  elements  of  religious  belief. 
(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Smith. 

Theology  and  Ethics 

305.  Contemporary  Moral  Problems. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Gessell. 

306.  Contemporary  Theologians. 

An  exploration  of  Ideas  about  man,  the  world,  and  God  since  the  post-Barthlan 
revolution.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Gessell. 

321-322.    Introduction  to  Christian  Theology. 

First  semester,  philosophical  theology;  second  semester,  symbolic  theology.  (Credit, 
three  hours).     Mr.  Brettmann. 

Comparative  and  Cultural  Studies 

342.    Christianity  and  Secular  Alternatives. 

(Credit,  three   hours).     Mr.  Winters. 

344.    Issues  in  Science  and  Religion. 

A  conceptual  and  historical  consideration  of  some  major  issues  in  the  relation  of 
religion  and  science.  (Religion  251  is  recommended.)  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr. 
Smith.    Spring,  1973,  and  alternate  years. 

347.     Religion  and  Modem  Man. 

A  consideration  of  the  Impact  of  modernity  upon  religion  in  the  West;  the  crisis 
of  belief  and  secular  options.  Attention  to  the  import  of  selected  thinkers  for  the 
Christian  conception  of  man.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Smith.  Spring,  1974,  and 
alternate  years. 

351.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion. 

Orientation  to  the  comparative  study  of  religion;  primitive  religion;  Islam.  (Credit, 
three  hours).    Mr.  Smith. 

352.  Religions  of  the  Orient. 

Interpretative  and  comparative  study  of  select  religions  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
Prerequisite:     Religion   351.      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Smith. 
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Biblical  and  Historical  Studies 

361.  Judaeo-Christian  Origins. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  religion  and  culture  of  ancient  (pre-monarchical) 
Israel,  considered  against  the  background  of  the  ancient  Near  East  of  the  second 
millennium.  (Religion  241  is  recommended.)  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Wentz. 
Fall,  1973,  and  alternate  years, 

362.  The  Prophetic  Faith. 

A  study  of  the  religion  and  culture  of  Israel  of  the  monarchical  period  and  the 
impact  of  this  period  upon  Judaism  and  Christianity.  (Religion  241  Is  recommended.) 
(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Wentz.     Spring,  1974,  and  alternate  years. 

363.  Origins  of  Judaism. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  exile  and  the  dispersion  on  the  religion  of  Israel. 
(Religion  241  Is  recommended.)  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Wentz.  Fall,  1974,  and 
alternate  years. 

364.  Judaism  and  Islam. 

Judaism  and  Islam  are  examined,  with  attention  to  their  background,  development, 
and  nature.  (Religion  241  is  recommended.)  (Credit,  three  hours).  Mr.  Wentz. 
Spring,  1975,  and  alternate  years. 

371.  The  Apostolic  Faith. 

A  study  of  New  Testament  literature  with  special  attention  to  the  Gospels  and 
St.  Paul     (Religion  241  is  recommended.)      (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Brettmann. 

372.  The  Early  Church. 

A  study  of  post-apostolic  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  selected  fcond- 
century  writings.  (Religion  241  Is  recommended.)  (Credit,  three  hours)  Mr. 
Brettmann. 

Advanced  Courses 

401-402.    Seminar  for  Senior  Majors. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Staff, 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.    Staff. 
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^'  RUSSIAN 
Mr.  Lumpkins 

A  major  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  selected 
from  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

101-102.    Elementary  Russian. 

Introduction  to  grammar  with  emphasis  on  pronunciation,  reading  of  simple  texts, 
and  elementary  conversation.  Credit  for  Russian  loi  Is  withheld  until  Russian  102 
is  completed.  Russ'an  loi  carries  no  hour  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  two 
or  more  years  of  Russian  In  secondary  school.     (Credit,  six  hours). 

201-202.    Intermediate   Russian. 

Continued  development  of  conversational  skills  through  oral  classroom  exercises. 
Reading  of  representative  selections  from  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Russian 
literature.  Prerequisite:  Russian  102  or  two  years  of  Russian  In  secondary  school. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 

301-302.    Readings  in  Russian  Literature. 

Prerequisite:      Russian    202    or    equivalent.      (Credit,    three   hours    each    semester). 

351-352.    Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation. 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  No  knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Does  not  fulfill  language  requirement. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.     May  be  repeated 

indefinitely. 


SPANISH 

Professor  Pickering 

Associate  Professor  Naylor 

Assistant  Professor  Webber 

Assistant  Professor  Pitts 

The  requirement  for  a  Spanish  major  is  four  year-courses  beyond 
202.  A  written  comprehensive  examination  will  be  taken.  Candidates 
for  honors  will  be  given  an  additional  oral  examination.  Six  hours  of 
approved  foreign  study  may  be  apphed  to  the  major.  Those  intending 
to  teach  or  attend  graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  two  or  more  years 
of  another  foreign  language. 
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101-102.    Beginning  Spanish. 

Credit  for  Spanish  loi  is  withheld  until  Spanish  102  is  completed.  Spanish  loi 
carries  no  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  Spanish  in 
secondary  school.      (Credit,   six  hours).     Staff. 

201-202.    Intermediate  Spanish. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Staff. 

301.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 

Readings  and  lectures  in  the  major  Spanish  authors  and  literary  movements  from 
the  Poema  del  Cid  to  the  present.    Prerequisite:     Spanish  202.     (Credit,  three  hours). 

Staff. 

302.  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature. 

Readings  and  lectures  in  some  principal  authors  from  the  conquest  to  the  present. 
The  movements  of  the  twentieth  century  are  particularly  stressed.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  301  or  311.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Staff. 

311-312.    Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization. 

Term  papers  and  themes  in  Spanish.  Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite  for  311:  Spanish  202,  and  a  *'B"  average  in  language 
courses  taken.  Prerequisite  for  312:  311.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Webber. 

313-314.    Modem  Spanish  Drama. 

The  first  semester:  nineteenth-century  dramatists.  The  second  semester:  twen- 
tieth-century dramatists.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  Spanish  301,  302.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mrs,  Pitts. 

401-402.    The  Spanish  Classics. 

Study  of  several  great  classical  authors  and  their  works.  Outside  readings  correlating 
the  authors  studied  to  Hispanic  culture.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  301  or  311.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Naylor. 

403-404.    Literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  authors  and  movements  in  the  period  before  1700.  Pre- 
requisite: same  as  for  Spanish  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Naylor. 

405-406.    Latin  American  Literature. 

Prerequisite:     same  as  for  Spanish  401-402.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester). 

Staff. 

407-408.    Tutorial  for  Majors. 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Pickering. 

411-412.    Modem   Spanish  Literature. 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries.     Pre- 
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requisite:     same  as  for  Spanish  401-402.     (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).     Mr. 
Pitkering. 

413-414.    Spanish  Drama. 

The  first  semester:  through  the  Golden  Age.  The  second  semester:  through  the 
nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  Spanish  401-402.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester).    Mr.  Naylor. 

415-416.    Spanish  Prose  Fiction. 

The  first  semester:  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  second  semester:  through 
the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  Spanish  401-402.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester).     Mr.  Naylor. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.     Credit  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.    May  be  repeated 

indefinitely.     Staff, 


THEATRE  ARTS  AND  SPEECH 
Mr.  Wilcox 

This  department  offers  basic  courses  in  drama  in  production  and 
supervises  and  co-ordinates  the  work  of  Purple  Masque,  the  theatrical 
activity  of  the  University.  No  major  is  offered.  Students  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  further  study  in  drama  are  urged  to  take  courses  in  fine 
arts  and  music  and  the  courses  in  dramatic  literature  offered  in  the 
various  language  departments.  Those  interested  in  technical  theatre 
should  also  do  work  in  chemistry  and  physics. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Drama  101  will  meet  the  fine  arts  require- 
ment for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

101.  Introduction  to  Theatre. 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  stagecraft,  acting,  and  theatre  history  through 
class  exercises,  the  study  of  selected  plays,  and  participation  in  University  produc- 
tions.    (Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  Wilcox. 

102.  Dramatic  Production. 

Further  study  of  drama  in  production,  with  readings  in  dramatic  literature  and 
theory  and  intensive  work  by  each  student  in  acting,  directing,  or  design.  Prerequisite: 
Theatre  Arts  loi  or  consent  of  instructor.     (Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Wilcox. 

221-222.    Theatre  History. 

A  two-semester  survey  of  the  history  of  the  theatre,  with  study  of  representative 
masterpieces  of  dramatic  literature  and  of  the  physical  structures  in  which  they  were 
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performed  and  the  acting  and  production  styles  used  for  them,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  forms  of  dramatic  literature,  theatre  architecture,  and  actmg  and  pro- 
duction techniques,  as  well  as  of  the  relation  of  the  plays  and  their  theatres  to  the 
societies  in  which  they  arose.  The  first  semester  deals  with  the  Western  theatre  from 
the  Greeks  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  with  classic  Asian  theatres.  The  second 
semester  deals  with  theatre  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  course  is 
a  lecture-discussion  course,  not  a  studio  or  laboratory  course.  Either  semester  may 
be  taken  independently  of  the  other,  although  the  second  semester  will  make  some 
reference  to  material  covered  in  the  first  and  will  assume  some  familiarity  with  basic 
characteristics  of  the  major  periods  of  theatre  covered  in  It.  This  course  may  not  be 
counted  as  meeting  the  fine  arts  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing  or  above.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester).  Mr. 
Wilcox. 

444.    Independent  Study. 

Advanced   work   for   selected   students.     Credit   variable  from   one   to   three   hours. 
May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  Mr.  Wilcox. 


NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

NDG  218.    Securities  and  Investments. 

(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Gilchrist. 

NDG  231.    History  and  Aesthetics  of  the  Film. 

(Credit,  three  hours).    Mr.  Bates. 

NDG  316.    Philosophy  of  Science. 

(Credit,  three  hours).     Mr.  E.  McCrady. 

NDG  375.    Gomparative  Literature  of  Modern  Humanism. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  expression  of  modern  consciousness  and  Its  esthetic 
Implications  In  selected  works  of  representative  authors.  Kafka,  Lagerkvist,  Pavese, 
Sartre,  Camus,  lonesco,  Graham  Greene,  A.  Miller,  Solzhenltsyn,  Yasunarl  Kawabata, 
among  others,  will  be  studied  in  translation.     (Credit,  three  hours).     Mrs.  Schaefer. 


LIFE  ON  CAMPUS 

Student  Life 
Because  the  three  schools  of  the  University  are  located  in  a  village 
setting  which  counts  not  more  than  1500  non-student  population,  stu- 
dents can  find  for  themselves  more  than  the  traditional  student  role. 
They  are  counted  as  members  of  the  community  more  than  in  many 
other  college  towns,  and  many  of  them  take  an  active  part  in  com- 
munity affairs.  The  proximity  of  the  residential  sections  and  the  com- 
mon interests  Sewanee  people  share  with  students,  afford  opportunities 
for  close  relationships. 

The  Honor  Code 

Sewanee  places  major  emphasis  upon  honor.  Its  students  are  ex- 
pected to  conduct  themselves  with  integrity,  discipline,  a  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  regard  for  other  people.  Students  make  a 
commitment  to  these  ideals  by  signing  the  University's  Honor  Code, 
and  in  exchange  for  this  commitment  the  University  grants  its  students 
freedom  and  privacy. 

The  Honor  Code  is  a  time-honored  tradition  at  Sewanee  and  is  main- 
tained entirely  by  an  Honor  Council  elected  from  the  student  body. 
The  Honor  Code  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Student  Handbook.  The 
Handbook  is  also  the  official  source  of  information  regarding  all  stu- 
dent rules  and  regulations. 

Student  Personnel  Officers 

The  Dean  of  Students  and  his  associates,  the  Dean  of  Men  and  the 
Dean  of  Women,  have  responsibility  for  most  matters  regarding  stu- 
dent life.  These  include  services,  regulations,  activities,  freshman  and 
transfer  orientation,  and  the  advisor  system.  The  Dean  of  Students 
is  also  director  of  housing. 

The  University  Chaplain  has  an  office  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  and  is 
available  to  the  students  and  faculty  for  counseling  and  other  pastoral 
duties.  He  conducts  a  regular  weekly  schedule  of  services  in  the 
Episcopal  tradition  in  the  chapel,  to  which  all  students  are  invited. 
The  University  Choir  provides  music  for  many  of  the  services,  and 
students  serve  as  lay  readers,  ushers,  acolytes,  and  sacristans.  A  Chapel 
Council  is  elected  from  the  student  body  which  has  as  its  purpose  the 
development  of  student  religious  life  and  which  serves  as  an  advisory 
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council  to  the  chaplain  in  expressing  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  In  addition  to  his  clerical  duties,  the  chaplain  is  a  member 
of  the  College  faculty. 

Other  churches  are  located  nearby  and  are  easily  accessible  to  stu- 
dents. 

The  University  Health  Officer,  a  physician,  maintains  office  hours 
daily  except  Sunday  near  the  center  of  the  campus,  to  serve  student 
medical  needs.  His  services  are  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  Student 
Health  Fee,  as  are  room,  board,  and  basic  care  at  Emerald-Hodgson 
Hospital,  the  University-owned  hospital.  Not  covered  are  charges  for 
medication,  X-rays,  glasses,  casts,  splints  and  other  appliances.  Stu- 
dents may  consult  any  of  Sewanee's  other  physicians,  but  the  Student 
Health  Fee  does  not  cover  their  charges. 

For  emergency  treatment  there  is  a  physician  on  call  at  all  times  at 
the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital.  Emergency-room  fees  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Student  Health  Fee.  The  emergency  room  is  not  available 
for  treatment  of  Illnesses  or  accidents  which  can  be  treated  in  a  doctor's 
office  during  office  hours. 

Students  who  require  special  diets  should  present  to  the  Health  Offi- 
cer a  written  report  from  their  family  physician  including  the  pre- 
scribed diet.  Special  diets  are  available  at  the  dining  room  In  Gallor 
Hall. 

Each  student  accepted  for  admission  to  the  College  will  be  sent  a 
medical  form  prior  to  his  arrival  on  campus.  He  will  be  expected  to 
complete  a  medical  history  and  to  be  examined  by  a  physician,  a  den- 
tist, and  an  ophthalmologist.  The  form  Includes  space  for  a  report  of 
their  examinations.  A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  until 
this  medical  form  with  all  Its  sections  completed  is  on  file  with  the 
Health  Officer. 

Orientation  Program 

A  student-directed  orientation  program  for  entering  students,  spon- 
sored by  the  Dean  of  Students,  begins  several  days  before  the  College 
opens  each  fall.  A  brief  program  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester.  The  orientation  program  Includes  tours  of  the  campus  and 
buildings,  visits  to  faculty  homes,  discussions  of  student  opportunities 
and  regulations,  and  Informative  questlon-and-answer  sessions  with 
upperclassmen.  All  entering  students  must  take  part  In  the  orientation 
program. 

During  the  orientation  period  each  entering  student  is  Introduced  to 
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his  faculty  advisor,  whom  he  has  chosen  from  a  suggested  list  provided 
during  the  summer.  In  consultation  with  his  advisor,  he  plans  his  first 
semester's  class  schedule. 

Accommodations  and  Meals 

All  students  except  married  students  and  those  living  at  home  with 
their  families  are  required  to  live  in  University-approved  housing.  Each 
University  residence  hall  contains  accommodations  for  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  students,  a  common  room,  and  an  apartment  for  a  dor- 
mitory matron.  A  student  usually  shares  a  room  with  another.  There 
are  a  few  single  rooms,  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  assigned  to 
upperclassmen.  There  are  no  freshman  dormitories;  space  in  each 
dormitory  is  reserved  each  spring  for  freshman  and  transfer  students. 

Each  dormitory  room  is  furnished  with  a  single  bed  and  mattress, 
desk,  chair,  chest,  bookcase,  and  closet  or  wardrobe  for  each  student. 
The  student  is  expected  to  furnish  a  pillow  and  bed  linens.  A  desk 
lamp  is  also  needed.  Students  may,  within  reason,  add  furnishings  to 
make  their  rooms  more  comfortable. 

The  administration  has  the  right  to  inspect  any  hall,  lecture  room, 
office,  student's  room,  or  public  apartment  of  the  University. 

Each  dormitory  has  a  matron,  whose  principal  responsibility  is  to 
provide  a  home-like  atmosphere  in  the  dormitory.  Student  proctors 
cooperate  with  the  matrons,  and  in  addition  have  major  responsibility 
for  order  and  discipline  in  the  dormitories  and  also  render  valuable 
services  as  the  liaison  between  students  and  the  administration. 

Gailor  Hall,  the  college  dining  hall,  serves  twenty-one  meals  during 
specified  hours  each  week.  All  students  except  married  and  day  stu- 
dents eat  in  the  dining  hall.  They  pay  a  yearly  fee  for  meals,  and  are 
admitted  without  charge.  Non-boarding  students  and  visitors  pay  a 
per-meal  fee. 

Freshman  Car  Rule 

Freshmen  may  not  own  or  operate  automobiles,  motorcycles,  or 
motor  scooters  on  the  campus.  Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  restriction 
will  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  Students  only  under  the  most  compelling 
circumstances. 

Student  Opportunity 

As  was  stated  earlier  in  this  section,  the  University  exists  in  a  village 
setting.     Each  of  the  University's  schools  is  small  by  comparison  with 
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comparable  schools.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  community  of  Se- 
wanee  and  any  of  the  three  schools  do  not  present  opportunities  for  in- 
volvement. There  are  things  to  be  done,  improvements  to  be  made, 
needs  to  be  met.  The  possibility  of  taking  part  In  community  affairs 
and  in  activities  mthin  the  individual  school  is  open  to  any  student 
with  desire  and  imagination.  The  first  principle  of  student  involve- 
ment at  Sewanee  is  that  everyone  who  has  an  interest  in  a  particular 
activity,  and  the  desire  to  take  part  in  it,  may  participate. 

There  are  a  number  of  student  organizations  which  fit  the  specialized 
interests  of  their  members.  A  complete  list  and  description  of  them 
may  be  found  in  the  Student  Handbook. 

Student  Government 

Sewanee's  bicameral  student  government  organization  is  unique.  The 
Order  of  Gownsmen  is  made  up  of  students  who  have  achieved  a  re- 
quired grade  point  average  and  are  entitled  to  wear  the  traditional 
academic  gown.  Its  chief  executive  officer  is  the  President  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen.  The  Order  may  review  actions  of  the  Delegate  Assem- 
bly and  has  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  the  Honor  Code  and  the 
operation  of  the  Discipline  Committee. 

The  Delegate  Assembly,  created  in  1969,  is  the  popularly-elected 
body  of  student  representatives,  which  Initiates  most  student  legisla- 
tion. The  Speaker  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  is  the  presiding  officer. 
He  and  the  President  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  serve  as  principal 
representatives  of  the  student  body. 

Recognizing  the  contribution  that  students  could  make,  the  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Trustees  in  1970  agreed  to  expand  Its  membership  to 
Include  three  student  trustees,  two  elected  from  the  College  student 
body  and  one  from  the  School  of  Theology.  Similarly,  the  College 
faculty  has  offered  seats  on  many  of  Its  committees  to  representatives 
of  the  student  body. 

Student  Press,  Radio 

All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  join  the  staffs  of  the  three  stu- 
dent publications.  The  Sewanee  Purple  Is  the  newspaper;  The  Cap 
and  Gown  is  the  yearbook,  Issued  each  May;  The  Mountain  Goat  is 
the  literary  magazine.  Positions  are  open  In  writing,  editing,  photogra- 
phy, design,  sales,  and  management.  The  editors  of  the  respective 
publications  are  elected  by  the  student  body  from  a  list  of  nominees 
who  have  met  the  requirements  for  the  offices.  Once  elected,  each  edi- 
tor has  responsibility  for  selecting  his  staff.    The  Publications  Board, 
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a  joint  faculty-student  committee,  meets  monthly  and  serves  as  an  ad- 
visory board  primarily  for  financial  matters. 

WUTS  (88.1  FM),  the  student-operated  radio  station,  broadcasts 
until  midnight,  and  has  staff  openings  for  students  from  all  three  of 
the  University's  schools.  Positions  open  are  for  announcers,  for  news- 
casters and  sportscasters,  and  for  writers  and  producers  of  special 
features.    Experience  Is  preferred  but  not  necessary. 

Student  Music  Opportunities 

Considered  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  activities  at  Sewanee,  the 
student  choir  sings  at  services  in  All  Saints'  Chapel,  gives  a  number  of 
campus  concerts,  and  makes  a  tour  to  a  different  section  of  the  nation 
each  spring.  In  the  summer  of  1969  the  choir  made  a  three-week  tour 
of  England. 

Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  College  band 
and  in  the  community  chamber  music  group,  and  to  have  Individual 
Instruction  In  piano,  organ,  cello,  carillon,  and  voice. 

The  Athletic  Program 

Sewanee  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
The  College  does  not  offer  athletic  scholarships,  but  places  heavy  em- 
phasis upon  Its  athletic  program,  spending  ^250,000  annually  to  sup- 
port intercollegiate  competition  In  ten  sports  and  intramural  partici- 
pation In  thirteen.  In  addition,  it  offers  a  wide  range  of  activities  for 
its  physical  education  classes.  An  athlete  at  Sewanee  receives  financial 
aid  on  the  same  basis  as  other  students — ^that  is,  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial need  which  exists  within  his  family  as  determined  by  the  College 
Scholarship  Service.  Financial  aid  for  all  students  is  administered  by 
the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  and  a  faculty  scholarship  committee. 

The  athletic  program  offers  Intercollegiate  competition  in  football, 
soccer,  cross  country,  swimming,  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  tennis, 
golf,  and  baseball.  A  lacrosse  club  plays  a  regular  schedule  each  spring. 

A  Director  of  Women's  Athletics  coordinates  the  women's  physical 
education  and  intramural  programs,  which  include  participation  In 
tennis,  field  hockey,  gymnastics,  badminton,  bowling,  volleyball,  soft- 
ball,  swimming,  synchronized  swimming,  basketball,  and  soccer.  In 
many  of  these,  all-star  teams  selected  from  the  intramural  teams  com- 
pete In  state  tournaments. 

More  than  eighty  percent  of  the  student  body  participates  in  the 
athletic  program  at  either  the  Intramural  or  Intercollegiate  level. 
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The  College  also  offers  the  opportunity  for  horseback  riding  and 
ballet,  which  are  available  for  an  extra  fee. 

Juhan  Gymnasium  contains  two  basketball  courts,  a  swimming  pool, 
handball  courts,  a  bowling  alley,  weight  rooms,  indoor  tennis  courts, 
dressing  rooms,  and  the  athletic  offices.  Other  facilities  include  six 
playing  fields,  a  quarter-mile  track,  and  a  nine-hole  golf  course.  These 
are  available  to  each  student. 

Fraternities,   Social   Organizations 

Eleven  national  social  fraternities  have  chapters  at  Sewanee.  They 
are  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chi  Psi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon, 
Delta  Tau  Delta,  Kappa  Alpha,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  and  Sigma  Nu.  There  is 
also  an  independent  association  for  students  who  wish  to  take  part  in 
an  organization  but  prefer  not  to  affiliate  with  a  national  fraternity. 
Each  fraternity  m.aintains  a  house  which  is  used  for  meetings,  social 
events,  and  for  everyday  recreation.  Members  do  not  reside  or  take 
their  meals  in  the  houses. 

The  fraternity  rush  program  is  held  several  weeks  after  the  College 
has  opened  in  the  fall  and  is  supervised  by  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council, 
composed  of  representatives  from  each  fraternity.  It  is  designed  to 
guarantee  that  each  student  who  elects  to  take  part  has  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  fraternities  so  that  his  ultimate  fra- 
ternity decision  can  be  made  with  wisdom  and  confidence.  Over  sixty 
percent  of  the  men  are  members  of  a  fraternity. 

The  women  students  have  not  chosen  to  create  a  sorority  social 
system,  but  plan  their  social  life  around  their  respective  dormitories. 

There  are  many  other  organizations,  open  to  students  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  which  provide  a  varied  and  active  social  atmos- 
phere on  the  campus.  These  organizations  sponsor  social  events  which 
are  open  to  all  students  and  faculty.  There  are  three  major  party 
weekends  each  year,  which  are  sponsored  largely  by  the  fraternities. 

The   Outside  Inn,   Bishop's   Common 

The  Outside  Inn  is  a  student-managed  coffee  house  which  is  open 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  Entertainment  is  generally  provided 
by  student  musicians,  artists,  and  actors,  although  guest  performers 
are  occasionally  brought  to  the  campus  for  appearances. 

The  completion  of  the  Bishop's  Common,  a  building  which  will  con- 
tain the  student  post  office,  a  coffee  shop,  a  pub,  lounges,  meeting, 
party,  and  game  rooms,  offices  for  student  government,  activities,  and 
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publications,  and  the  radio  station,  will  give  the  College  for  the  first 
time  a  central  place  for  its  social  and  student  activities. 

Ski  and  Outing  Club 

The  Sewanee  Ski  and  Outing  Club  seeks  to  promote  outdoor  sports 
and  activities  such  as  skiing,  canoeing,  hiking,  rock  climbing,  cav- 
ing, and  to  furnish  a  cooperative  agency  through  which  the  necessary 
equipment  may  be  purchased.  It  also  operates  a  repair  service  for 
student  and  faculty  bicycles.  It  is  open  to  any  member  of  the  student 
body,  faculty,  or  community.  It  sponsors  a  number  of  one-day  or 
afternoon  events,  ranging  from  bicycle  to  white-water  canoe  trips. 
During  the  fall  it  sponsors  a  three-day  camping  and  hiking  trek  on  the 
Appalachian  Trail  along  the  Tennessee-North  Carolina  border.  It  has 
sponsored  a  ski  team,  which  has  been  a  consistent  contender  in  recent 
regional  intercollegiate  ski  competition. 

The  Youth  Center 

The  Sewanee  Youth  Center  Is  a  student-organized  and  -directed  com- 
munity service  project  which  provides  recreational  and  supportive  edu- 
cational programs  to  the  community's  young  people.  Operated  by  a 
student  board  of  directors,  it  depends  upon  student  volunteers  for  the 
success  of  its  programs.  It  owns  a  frame  building,  located  near  the 
center  of  the  village,  which  has  served  since  1968  as  a  gathering-place 
for  boys  and  girls  of  the  community. 


Cultural  Opportunities 

The  University  community  provides  varied  and  extensive  cultural 
offerings  for  its  people.  Many  of  the  lectures,  concerts,  and  dramatic 
productions  attract  visitors  from  the  neighboring  metropolitan  centers 
and  are  often  reviewed  favorably  in  the  newspapers  of  those  cities. 

Lecture  Series 

The  University  has  an  endowed  lecture  program  known  as  the  du- 
Pont  Lectures.  The  lecturers,  who  are  of  International  reputation,  are 
chosen  to  represent  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  with  particular  re- 
gard to  the  fields  of  theology,  humanities  and  languages,  natural  science 
and  social  science.  There  are  three  memorial  lectures,  the  William  P. 
DuBose,  the  Samuel  Marshall  Seattle,  and  the  Michael  Harrah  Wood. 
The  Student  Forum,  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
men, brings  a  number  of  distinguished  speakers  to  the  campus   and 
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organizes  students,  faculty,  and  residents  for  occasional  debate  on 
timely  matters.  The  University  Forum  presents  faculty  lectures  tO'  the 
University  community. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  various  academic  departments  often  spon- 
sor visiting  lecturers  in  both  general  and  particular  fields  throughout 
the  year.  The  Associated  Alumni  provides  career  counseling  for  stu- 
dents by  bringing  to  the  campus  alumni  who  discuss  their  chosen  fields 
with  interested  students. 

The  Concerts  Committee 

The  Concerts  Committee  is  a  faculty  committee  which  presents  an- 
nually a  varied  program  of  music,  dance,  drama,  and  films  featuring 
distinguished  artists.  The  series  for  1972-73  included  the  Goldovsky 
Grand  Opera  Theater's  presentation  of  Verdi's  Rigoletto;  the  concert 
pianist  Guiomar  Novaes;  the  distinguished  organist  Robert  Noehren; 
guitarist  Martin  Best;  the  Minnesota  Orchestra;  and  the  Cumberland 
Trio. 

Films,  Drama,  Art 

The  Cinema  Guild  endeavors  to  bring  first-rate  foreign  films  to  the 
campus  to  be  shown  as  part  of  the  Concert  Series.  Another  film  group 
is  the  Experimental  Film  Club.  Films  of  both  organizations  are  open 
to  everyone. 

The  Purple  Masque  is  the  University  drama  group  which  presents  a 
number  of  productions  in  the  Guerry  Hall  theatre  each  year.  Par- 
ticipation is  open  to  students  and  members  of  the  community.  The 
Sewanee  Arts,  a  student  organization,  presents  a  series  of  plays  and 
sponsors  a  touring  group  of  players  between  semesters.  It  also  pro- 
vides student  entertainment  at  the  student  coffee  house,  the  Outside 
Inn. 

The  University  Art  Gallery,  located  in  Guerry  Hall,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
list  of  exhibits  has  included  photography,  painting,  drawing,  sculpture — 
the  work  of  professional  artists.  There  are  also  exhibits  of  student 
work  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  gallery  is  open  at  specified 
hours  during  the  day  and  usually  whenever  there  is  an  event  in  the 
Guerry  Hall  auditorium. 

Music 

In  addition  to  the  music  provided  by  the  Concert  Series,  there  are 
a  number  of  musical  productions  which  are  provided  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Music.  The  traditional  Christmas  Festival  of  Lessons  and 
Carols,  held  in  All  Saints'  Chapel,  combines  almost  every  facet  of 
music  at  Sewanee,  ranging  from  the  junior  choir  of  the  parish  church 
to  the  University  Choir  and  the  Sewanee  Chorale,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  community;  from  the  fifty-six-bell  carillon  and  the  five- 
thousand-pipe  Casavant  Freres  organ  to  the  University  band.  Other 
choir  concerts  are  at  Easter  and  just  before  the  choir's  annual  spring 
tour.  The  band  presents  concerts  each  spring  in  the  Guerry  Garth, 
and  the  University  organist  and  carillonneur,  and  their  students,  pre- 
sent several  recitals  during  the  year. 

The  Popular  Music  Society  and  the  Jazz  Society  bring  musicians  to 
the  campus  for  concerts  which  are  open  to  everyone.  WUTS  broad- 
casts the  "Best  in  Opera,"  "Best  in  Jazz,"  and  "Classical  Showcase" 
series. 

The  music  listening  room  in  duPont  Library  has  a  collection  of  two 
thousand  recordings,  including  all  types  of  music,  a  complete  collection 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  many  other  literary  works. 

Libraries 

The  duPont  Library  has  248,000  volumes  and  a  selection  of  fifteen 
hundred  periodicals.  Other  libraries  are  the  St.  Luke's  Library,  the 
Thurmond  Library  at  Otey  Memorial  (the  parish  church),  and  the 
Fooshee  Collection  in  Convocation  Hall,  which  is  available  to  students 
on  an  unsupervised,  twenty-four-hour  basis. 

Language  Clubs 

Organizations  which  provide  cultural  opportunities  are  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  and  the  three  foreign-language  clubs,  the  Spanish  Club, 
Le  Cercle  Frangais,  and  Der  Deutsche  Verein. 

Mountain  Art,  Music 

Sewanee  is  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  members  of  the 
community  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  customs,  folklore,  and 
crafts  of  the  area.  Several  times  each  year  mountain  crafts  fairs,  which 
attract  students  and  their  families  as  well  as  townspeople,  are  held  on 
the  campus  and  in  nearby  towns.  A  recent  addition  to  the  cultural 
atmosphere  is  the  Fiddlers'  Convention  in  which  amateur  musicians 
from  the  country-side,  and  some  students,  compete  for  prizes  in  banjo, 
mandolin,  and  fiddle,  and  as  bands. 
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Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HENRY  WILDS  SMITH,  Jr. 

BA.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.F.,  D.For.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Forestry 

KENNETH  RUDGE  WILSON  JONES 

BA.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  French 

MARVIN  ELIAS  GOODSTEIN 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  PhX).,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  Economics 

GEORGE  SHUFORD  RAMSEUR 

BA.,  Elon  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Biology 

Lt.  Col.  JOHN  EBEN  JARRELL 

B.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

**ALLEN  TATE 

B.A.,  Vanderbllt  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Oxford 

D.LiTT.:   University  of  Louisville,  Coe  College,  Colgate  University, 

University  of  Kentucky,  Carleton  College,  The  University  of  the  South 

Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor 

PHILIP  JACK  LORENZ,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Oglethorpe  University;  M.S.,  Vanderbllt  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

WILLIAM  BRUNER  CAMPBELL 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Provost  and  Associate  Professor  of  History 
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JOSEPH  DAVID  CUSHMAN 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

*ROBERT  LARRY  KEELE 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

MARTHA  McCRORY 

B.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.M.,  University  of  Rochester 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and 

Director  of  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center 

JOSEPH  MARTIN  RUNNING 

B.Mus.,  St.  Olaf  College;  D.Mus.,  Florida  State  University;  AAGO 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  University  Organist 

ERIC  WOODFIN  NAYLOR 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

SHERWOOD  FORREST  EBEY 

BA^  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JAMES  NORMAN  LOWE 

B.S.,  Antioch  College;   Ph.D.,    Stanford  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

♦ANITA  SHAFER  GOODSTEIN 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Coordinator  of  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

ARTHUR  JOSEPH  KNOLL 

A.B.,  Bates  College;  A.M.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

CHARLES  MATHEWS  BINNICKER,  Jr. 
B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Dean  of  Men,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages,  and 

Marshal  of  the  University  Faculties 
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WILLIAM  TOMPHSON  COCKE,  III 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the   South;   Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Associate  Professor  of  English  and 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 

*ERIC  HANS  ELLIS 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 

Director  of  the  Summer  Institute  of  Science  and  Mathematics 

ARTHUR  McCLUNY  SCHAEFER 

Bj\.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

JACQUELINE  THIBAULT  SCHAEFER 
Licence  es  Lettres,  Diplome  d'Etudes  Superieures,  University  of  Caen 
Agregation  de  I'Universite,  Sorbonne 
Associate  Professor  of  French 

*»The  Rev.  JOEL  WILSON  PUGH,  II 

BA.,  B.D.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Chaplain  of  the  University  and 

Lecturer  in  Religion 

THADDEUS  CONSTANTINE  LOCKARD,  Jr. 

B.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Italian 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  HENRY  RALSTON,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  S.T.B.,  S.T.M.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

Lecturer  in  English  and 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Reat:ew 

DONALD  BOWIE  WEBBER 

B.S.,  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  M.A.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

HENRY  FRANK  ARNOLD,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

The  Rev.  HERBERT  STEPHENSON  WENTZ 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

M.A.,  University  of  Oxford;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Exeter 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 
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DOROTHY  PITTS 

B.A.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  French 

WILLIAM  JAY  GARLAND 

B.A.,  Einory  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  BLEAKLEY  KING 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.D.,  Seabury-Western  Theological  Seminary 

M.A.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

FRANCIS  XAVIER  HART 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

CHARLES  SAMUEL  PEYSER,  Jr. 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

JA]\/[ES  EDWARD  CARLOS 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 

M.F.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

GERALD  Lafayette  smith 

B,A.,  University  of  Richmond;  B.D.,  Duke  Divinity  School;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

EDWIN  MURDOCH  STIRLING 

BA.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

RONALD  CHARLES  TROST 

BA.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

TED  DANIEL  BITONDO 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.S.,  Ohio  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Szvimming  Coach 

ROBERT  CONWAY  ERASURE 

A.B.,  MA.,  West  Virginia  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
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JOHN  KEVIN  GREEN 

BA.,  University  of  Durham,  England;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 

PhJ).,  University  of  Virginia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

JAMES  WARING  de  BERNIERES  McCRADY 

BA.t  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  PhX).,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

*JOHN  FRANCIS  FLYNN 

B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

JOHN  VINCENT  REISHMAN 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

FREDERICK  HAILEY  GROOM 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Capt.  jerry  WAYNE  JOHNSTON 

B.S.  in  Eng.  Sci.,  M.S.  in  Eng.  Sci.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University 

Asssistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

JOHN  LAWSON  BORDLEY,  Jr. 
B.S.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

WILLIAM  McGOWEN  PRIESTLEY 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the   South;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JOHN  BEVERSLUIS 

A.B.,  Calvin  College;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

HENRIETTA  BROWN  CROOM 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

LANNY  BRUCE  FIELDS 
BA.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Ha'waii;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
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MARY  JO  WHEELER-SMITH 

BA.,  Radcliffe  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

DALE  FREDERICK  LUCHSINGER 

B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  College  (Oshkosh);  A.M.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Lecturer  in  Library  Science 

MARY  SUSAN  LIVINGSTONE  CUSHMAN 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University 

Dean  of  Women  and  Lecturer  in  Education 

HAROLD  EDWIN  DODD 

BA.,  Vanderbilt  University;   C.PA. 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

MICHAEL  LIVINGSTON  MULLEN 

B.A.,  Carleton  College 

Instructor  in  Philosophy 

DAVID  WAYNE  LUMPKINS 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Instructor  in  Russian 

The  Rev.  JOSEPH  DARYL  CANFILL 

B,A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Bj\.,  University  of  Oxford 

S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

*lnstructor  in  Religion  and  Assistant  to  the  Chaplain 

** Acting  Chaplain  of  the  Univers:ty 

THOMAS  MACNAB  CARLSON 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  MA.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Instructor  in  English 

ROBERT  HARLAND  WILCOX 

B.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Southeast  Missouri  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Instructor  in  English  and  Director  of  Theatre  Arts 

JAMES  DANIEL  O'FLAHERTY 

B.A.,  Williams  College;  B.A.,  University  of  Oxford;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

Instructor  in  Political  Science 

tDOUGLAS  DUANE  PASCHALL 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  University  of  Oxford 

Instructor  in  English 


*First  semester  1972-1973. 

**Second  semester  1972-1973. 
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SARAH  Mcpherson  carlos 

BA'.,  Ohio  University;  M.S.,  Purdue  University 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

THOMAS  DANIEL  FRASIER 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

WALLACE  BARRY  KATZ 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  History 

ANN  MARIE  KIHM 

BA.,  Kansas  University;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

*LEROY  EARL  EIMERS 

B.S.,  Hobart  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Physics 
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*The  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  MOYER  ALEXANDER,  B.A.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 

Assistant  to  the   Vice-Chancellor  and  Director  of  Church  Relations 

Mrs.  THEDA  STOVALL 
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♦JOHN  DOUGLAS  SEITERS,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

All  Saints'  Chapel 

**The  Rev.  JOEL  WILSON  PUGH,  II,  B.A.,  BX). 

Chaplain  of  the  University 

The  Rev.  JOSEPH  DARYL  CANFILL,  B.A.,  S.T.B. 

**Assistant  to  the  Chaplain 
f  Acting  Chaplain 

ALBERT  ANDREW  BONHOLZER 

University   Canllonneur 

JOSEPH  MARTIN  RUNNING,  B.Mus.,  DMus«,  AAGO 
University  Organist 

Department  of  Athletics 

WALTER  DAVID  BRYANT,  Jr.,  B.A.,  MA 
Director  of  Athletics 

TED  DANIEL  BITONDO,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Smmming  Coach 

SHIRLEY  INMAN  MAJORS 
Football  and  Baseball  Coach 

JAMES  HORACE  MOORE,  Jr.,  B.S. 
Jf  resiling,  Track,  and  Assistant  Football  Coach 

CLARENCE  CARTER,  B.S. 

Assistant  Coach  in  Football,  Baseball,  and  Wrestling 

DENNIS  WINFRED  MEEKS,  B.S.,  MA. 
Assistant  Coach  in  Football  and  Track 

RUDOLPH  ALBERT  DAVALOS,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Basketball  Coach 

MALCOLM  LYNN  PETTY,  B.S. 
Soccer  and  Assistant  Basketball  Coach 
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Mrs.  MARTHA  SWASEY,  B.S.,  MA. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

University   Library 

JOHN  IREL  HALL  HODGES,  B.A.,  B.S.  In  L.S.,  UA. 

Librarian,  Emeritus 

WILLIAM  GREGORY  HARKINS,  A.B.,  B.S.,  In  L.S.,  M.A.  in  L.S. 

University  Librarian 

Miss  CORINNE  BURG,  BA.,  B.S.  In  L.S. 
Assistant  Librarian  for  Technical  Services 

DALE  FREDERICK  LUCHSINGER,  B.S.,  A.M.L.S. 
Assistant  Librarian  for  Public  Services 

EDWARD  JENNINGS  TRIBBLE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Archivist  and  Special  Collections  Librarian 

Mrs.  ARLENE  EDITH  LUCHSINGER,  BA.,  M.S.,  A.M.L.S. 
Cataloging  Librarian 

Miss  MARTHA  NELL  HAMPTON,  A.B.,  M.Ln. 
Reference  Librarian 

Mrs.  GERTRUDE  FRENCH  MIGNERY,  A.B. 

Circulation  Supervisor 

THOMAS  EDWARD  CAMP,  B.A.,  M.S.  In  L.S. 

Librarian,  School  of  Theology 

CARL  WAYNE  DAVENPORT,  BA.,  B.D.,  M.L.S.,  Ph.D. 

Cataloging  Librarian,  School  of  Theology 

JASPER  GREEN  PENNINGTON,  B.A.,  M.S.  In  L.S. 

*  Reference  Librarian,  School  of  Theology 

Financial   Aid   and   Placement 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  NICKINSON  CHITTY,  B.A.,  MA. 

Director  of  Financial  Aid  and  Placement 

U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training 

Lt.  Col.  JOHN  E.  JARRELL,  B.A.,  M.S. 
Commander,  Air  Force  ROTC 

*One-quarter  time  appointment. 
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GvPT.  JERRY  WA-iT^JE  JOHNSTON,  B.S,  M.S.,  M.S. 
Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Administrative  Officer 

S.Sgt.  DAVID  W.  SNYDER 
NCOIC  Administration,  Air  Force  ROTC 

T.Sgt.  DILLARD  H.  LAYNE,  Jr. 
NCOIC  Personnel,  Air  Force  ROTC 

Student  AfFairs 

JOHN  MAURICE  WEBB,  B.A.,  MA.,  PhX>. 

Dean  of  Students 

CHARLES  MATHEWS  BINNICKER,  Jr.,  BA.,  MA.,  PhX). 

Dean  of  Men 

MARY  SUSAN  LIVINGSTON  CUSHMAN,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 
Dean  of  Women 

ROGER  ATKINSON  WAY,  MX). 

Health  Officer  and  Chief  of  Medical  Staff,  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 

DOUGLAS  LOUGHMILLER  VAUGHAN,  Je.,  B.S. 
Treasurer 

HAROLD  EDWIN  DODD,  B.A,  C.PA. 

Chief  Accountant 

Mrs.  SYLVIA  ANN  BARRY 
Assistant  Treasurer 

Office  of  Development 

MARCUS  LANE  OLIVER,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Director  of  Development 

ARTHUR  BENJAMIN  CHITTY,  Jr.,  B.A.,  MA.,  L.HD. 
Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Historiographer 

EDWIN  PHILBRICK  WELTECK 
Director  for  Special  Resources 
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JOHN  GASS  BRATTON,  BA. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

Mrs.  EDITH  WHITESELL,  Ph.B. 

Director  of  Information  Services 

SOLLACE  MITCHELL  FREEMAN 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development,  Coordinator  of  Leases 


University  Services 

THOMAS  DOMINICO  LOTTI,  Major,  USA  (FC)  ret. 
Director  of  Auxiliary  Services 

CARL  FREDERICK  REID 

Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands 

JOSEPH  HARLLEE  POWELL,  A.B.,  Lt.  Col.,  USAF  ret. 
Administrator,  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital 

ARTHUR  CHARLES  COCKETT,  A.B. 

Personnel  Director  and  Coordinator  of  Summer  Conferences 

JOHN  GRAHAM  SUTHERLAND 

Manager  of  the  University  Press 

FRANK  TOM  BROWN,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  B.S.  in  Phar. 

Manager  of  the  University  Supply  Store 

HAYDEN  AUSTIN  McBEE 
Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

PAUL  ALVIN  WAGGONER 
Assistant  Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

CHARLES  EDWARD  DUDLEY,  Th.G. 

Director  of  the  Audio-Visual  Center 

LESLIE  McLAURIN,  B.S.,  Lt.  Col.,  USAF  ret. 

Manager  of  the  University  Airport 

U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Research  Station 

NELSON  SANDS  LOFTUS,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Project  Leader,  Principal  Soil  Scientist 
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ARNOLD  MIGNERY,  B.S.F.,  M.F. 

Principal  Sihiculturist 

THOMAS  EMMET  RUSSELL,  B.S. 
Principal  Sihiculturist 

GLENDON  WILLIAM  SMALLEY,  B.S.F,  M.S. 
Soil  Scientist 
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Rt.  Rev.  Milton  LeGrand  Wood,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

Rt.  Rev.  Chrlstoph  Keller,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Harold  Cornelius  Gosnell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  West  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  Agee  Elebash,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  East  Carolina. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  Paul  Reeves,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Georgia. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Hopkins  Folwell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Central  Florida. 

Rt.  Rev.  Addison  Hosea,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lexington. 

Rt.  Rev.  Archibald  Donald  Davles,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dallas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Furman  Charles  Stough,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

Rt.  Rev.  Willis  Ryan  Henton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Northwest  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bennett  Jones  Sims,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  Moyer  Alexander,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina. 


^Deceased 

Bishops — Honorary  Members 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Elbrldge  HInes,  D.D.,  Presiding  Bishop. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Scarlett,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Emmet  Gribbin,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Henry  Baker,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Everett  Holland  Jones,  D.D. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Irving  Louttii,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Robert.  Raymond  Brown,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Robert  Moody,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Randolph  Royall  Claiborne,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Albert  Rhett  Stuart,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  George  Henry  Quarterman,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Percy  Goddard,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Wright,  D.D. 

Clerical  and  Lay  Trustees 
Alabama — Rev.  R.  Emmet  Gribbin,  Jr.,  Herbert  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  William  B.  Eyster. 
Arkansas — Rev.  Edward  L.  Salmon,  Jr.,  Ralph  Speer,  Jr.,  G.  David  Walker. 
Atlanta — Rev.  Kenneth  Kinnett,  Louis  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  Richard  P.  M.  Bowden. 
Central  Florida — Rev.  David  L.  Suellau,  Thomas  N.  Grizzard,  Sidney  J.  Stubbs,  Jr. 
Central  Gulf  Coast — Rev.   Edward  Harrison,   William   Henry  Langhome,   Charles  B, 

Bailey,  Jr. 
Dallas—Rev.  James  M.  Frensley,  Frank  A.  Hoke,  Edward  Nash. 
East  Carolina — Rev.  C.  Thomas  Midyette,  HI,  A.  H.  Jeffress,  George  Capehart. 
Florida — Rev.  David  R.  Damon,  W.  Sperry  Lee,  Burwell  Harrison, 
Georgia — Rev.  Harry  L.  Babbit,  Willis  Richardson,  Jr.,  John  H.   Sherman,  Jr. 
Kentucky — Rev.  Sollace  M.  Freeman,  Jr.,  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon,  James  R.  Rash,  Jr. 
Lexington — Rev.  Moultrie  Mcintosh,  J.  Morgan  Soaper,  Rexford  Blazer. 
Louisiana — Rev.  Charles  M.  Seymour,  Jr.,  Joseph  L.  Hargrove,  Harwood  Koppel. 
Mississippi — Rev.  William  T.  Richter,  Burrell  McGee,  Harold  Eustis. 
Missouri — Rev.  Harry  E.  Maurer,  Edwin  M.  Johnston,  George  W.  Dexheimer. 
North    Carolina — Rev.    Jacob   A.   Viverette,   Jr.,   William   A.    Goodson,   Jr.,    Fred    N. 

Mitchell. 
Northwest  Texas — ^Rev.  J.  Charles  Pedersen.  Joe  Earnest,  Bruce  L.  Miller. 
South   Carolina — ^Very   Rev.   Lynwood   C.   Magee,   Randolph   C.   Charles,   Thomas   S. 

Tisdale,  Jr. 
Southeast  Florida — ^Very  Rev.  James  E.  Rasnick,  Donald  A.  MacDonald.  Jr.,  Robert 

M.  McKey,  Jr. 
Southwest  Florida — Rev.  W.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Harold  R.  Knight,  Albert  Roberts,  III. 
Tennessee — Rev.  Sanford  Garner,  John  P.  Guerry,  J.  Ernest  Walker,  Jr. 
Texas — Rev.  Frank  B.  Mangum,  William  M.  Bomar,  John  P.  Vineyard,  Jr. 
Upper  South  Carolina— Rev.  John  M,  Barr,  Robert  W.  Moorman,  James  Y.  Perry. 
West  Texas — Rev.  Maurice  M.  Benitez,  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  William  R.  Rockwood. 
Western  North  Carolina — Rev.  James  G.  Bingham,  Harry  C.  Martin,  Ronald  D.  Keiger. 
Associated  Alumni — O.  Morgan  Hall,  President,  Rev.  Tom  T.  Edwards,  Rev.  Martin 

R.  Tilson,  W.  Reed  Bell,  0.  Morse  Kochtitzky,  Edwin  D.  Williamson,  John  W. 

Woods. 
Sewanee   Academy  Alumni  Association — ^John  P.  Adams,  George  N.   Hutton,  Temple 

W.  Tutwiler. 
Fac^dty    Trustees— 1^M^\    H.    Caldwell,    Gilbert   F.   Gilchrist,   James   R.    Miller.    Rev. 

Charles  L.  Winters. 
Student  Observer — John  Gillespy. 

Student   Trustees — Arthur  E.  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Burroughs,  Josiah  M.  Daniel,  III. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — Bayly  Turlington. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

Rt.  Rev.  Girault  M.  Jones,  D.D.,  Chancellor,  (1973),  Ex  Officio,  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee  37375.     (T) 

J.  Jefferson  Bennett,  Vice-Chancellor,  Ex  Officio,  Sewanee,  Tennes- 
see 37375. 

Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  Chairman,  (1973),  Russ  and  Company,  Alamo 
National  Building,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78205.     (T) 

John  P.  Guerry,  Secretary,  (1977),  Chattem  Drug  and  Chemical 
Company,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37409.     (T) 

Rt.  Rev.  Harold  Gosnell,  D.D.,  (1975),  Box  6885,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78209.     (T) 

Rt.  Rev.  George  M.  Murray,  D.D.,  (1977),  P.  0.  Box  8395,  Mobile, 
Alabama  36608.     (T) 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Vander  Horst,  D.D.,  (1973),  Suite  528,  Hundred  Oaks 
Tower  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37204.     (T) 

Very  Rev.  David  B.  Collins,  (1973),  2744  Peachtree  Road,  N.W., 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305. 

Rev.  Lavan  B.  Davis,  (1975),  Box  2235,  Pensacola,  Florida  35203. 

Rev.  Martin  R.  Tilson,  (1977),  P.  O.  Box  9217,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama 35213. 

Richard  B.  Doss,  (1977),  5640  Green  Tree  Road,  Houston,  Texas 
77027. 

B.  Humphreys  McGee,  (1975),  114  South  Deer  Creek  Drive,  Leland, 
Mississippi  38756. 

Thomas  R.  Ward,  (1975),  1801  Forty-third  Street,  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi 39301. 

G.  Cecil  Woods,  (1973),  225  Maclellan  Building,  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee 37402. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 

Mr.  0.  Morgan  Hall,  '39,  President  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Edward  Watson,  '30,  Vice-President  for  Bequests   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Quintard  Joyner,  '20,  Vice-President  for  Classes  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Fred  N.  Mitchell,  '48,  Vice-President  for  Church  Support Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Fred  R.  Freyer,  Jr.,  '61,  Vice-President  for  Admissions   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Douglas  J.  Milne,  '65,  Vice-President  for  Regions  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr.  Lionel  Bevan,  Jr.,  A'45,  Vice-President  for  Sewanee  Academy  . .  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
The  Rev,  Nathaniel  E.  Parker,  T56,  Vice-President  for  School  of  Theology 

Gainesville,  Ga. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Administrative  Committees 

Athletic  Board  of  Control:  Professors  Erasure,  GrifRn,  Stirling; 
Vice-Chancellor  Bennett;  Alumnus  James  W.  Gentry;  Student  Mc- 
Clellan. 

Catalogue:  Mr.  Gooch;  Professors  Ramseur,  Reishman;  Mr.  Ran- 
som; Provost  Campbell. 

Faculty  Chairman  of  Athletics:     Professor  Campbell. 

Fire  Protection:  Provost  Campbell;  Messrs.  McBee,  Cheston,  Reid, 
Vaughan;  Student  Saalfield. 

Lease:  Vice-Chancellor  Bennett;  Provost  Campbell;  Messrs.  Cheston, 
Freeman,  Griffin,  Reid,  Vaughan;  Mrs.  G.  Hamilton. 

Faculty  Committees 

Appointments  and  Promotions:  Professors  Turlington,  Degen,  Fore- 
man, Winters. 

Building:  Professors  Owen,  Baird,  Cushman,  Gessell,  Gilchrist, 
Smith,  G.  L. 

Concerts:  Professors  Lockard,  Griffin,  Guenther,  McCrory,  Priest- 
ley, Ramseur;  Messrs.  Dozler,  Thomas. 

Graduate  Scholarships:  Professors  Gilchrist,  Ebey,  Foreman,  Reish- 
man. 

Library:  Professors  Yeatman,  Igarashi,  Cocke,  King,  McCrady, 
J.  W.;  Mr.  Harkins;  Students  Boatwright,  Nielsen. 

Publications  Board:  Professors  Wentz,  Binnicker,  Bordley,  Gessell, 
Reishman;  Mr.  Chltty;  Students  Fishburne,  Woodberry,  Cruse. 

Research  Grants:  Professors  Naylor,  Bordley,  Griffin. 

Tenure:  Professors  Rhys,  J.  H.  W.,  Bates,  Caldwell,  Pickering. 

University  Lectures:  Professors  Lancaster,  Griffin,  Smith,  G.  L.; 
Mrs.  Degen;  Students  Stibbs,  Voorhees. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE 


With  powers  and  duties  defined  in  the  Ordinances  of  the  University. 
Composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Provost,  Deans,  Chaplain,  and  all  Full  Professors 


J.  JEFFERSON  BENNETT 
Fice-ChanceUor,   Chairman 

ARTHUR  B.  DUGAN 

CHARLES  T.  HARRISON 

CHARLES  E.  CHESTON 

H.  MALCOLM  OWEN 

FREDERICK  R.  WHITESELL 

ROBERT  S.  LANCASTER 
*GEORGE  M.  ALEXANDER 

JOHN  M.  WEBB 

A.  TIMOTHY  PICKERING 

DAVID  B.  CAMP 

BAYLY  TURLINGTON 

HARRY  C.  YEATxMAN 

J.  HOWARD  W.  RHYS 

BRINLEY  J.  RHYS 

ROBERT  A.  DEGEN 

ROBERT  W.  LUNDIN 

GILBERT  F.  GILCHRIST 

A.  SCOTT  BATES 

CHARLES  L.  WINTERS 

CHARLES  W.  FOREMAN 

JAMES  W.  BRETTMANN 

HUGH  H.  CALDWELL 

*JOEL  W.  PUGH 

ANDREW  N.  LYTLE 

WILLIAM  B.  CAMPBELL 

WILLIAM  B.  GUENTHER 

CHARLES  0.  BAIRD 

JAMES  T.  CROSS 

STILES  B.  LINES 

STEPHEN  E.  PUCKETTE 

HENRY  W.  SMITH,  Jr. 

JOHN  M.  GESSELL 

KENNETH  W.  JONES 

CHARLES  M.  BINNICKER 

GEORGE  S.  RAMSEUR 

MARVIN  E.  GOODSTEIN 

PETER  H.  IGARASHI 

MARY  SUE  CUSHMAN 

JOHN  E.  JARRELL 


Tirst  semester  1972-1973. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY 

1972-1973 

Faculty  Committees 

Admissions:  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Executive  Secretary,  ex  officio,  Provost,  ex  officio,  Dean 
of  Students,  ex  officio,  Dean  of  Men,  ex  officio.  Dean  of  Women, 
ex  officio;  Knoll,  Arnold,  McCrady,  Hart,  Baird;  Students  Hart- 
zer,  Hayes. 

Committees:  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio;  Goodstein, 
M.  E.,  Naylor,  Ramseur. 

Curriculum/Academic  Policy:  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex 
officio;  Bordley,  Gilchrist,  Lundin,  Garland,  Schaefer,  J.,  Green; 
Students  Boatwright,  Deaver. 

Degrees:  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio;  Naylor,  Lancaster, 
Cocke,  Turlington,  Ramseur,  Wentz. 

Discipline:  Dean  of  Students,  Chairman,  ex  officio,  Dean  of  Men,  ex 
officio,  Dean  of  Women,  ex  officio,  Chaplain,  ex  officio;  Rhys, 
Smith,  H.  W.,  Jr.,  Webber. 

Honorary  Degrees:  Erasure,  Chairman,  Binnicker,  Brettmann. 

Sabbatical  Leave:  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio;  Lowe, 
Pickering,  Jones. 

Scholarships :  Dean  of  the  College,  Chairman,  ex  officio,  Financial  Aid 
Officer,  Executive  Secretary,  ex  officio.  Provost,  ex  officio,  Dean  of 
Students,  ex  officio.  Dean  of  Men,  ex  officio,  Dean  of  Women,  ex 
officio;  Knoll,  Arnold,  McCrady,  Hart,  Baird. 

Student  Activities:  Dean  of  Students,  Chairman,  ex  officio,  Dean  of 
Men,  ex  officio.  Dean  of  Women,  ex  officio;  Reishman,  Knoll,  Stir- 
ling; Students  Watson,  Lipscomb. 

Administrative  Committees 
Combined  Engineering  Plan:  Camp,  Chairman,  Lorenz,  Ebey,  Gooch, 

Schaefer,  A.  M. 
Pre-Medical  Advisory:  Foreman,  Chairman,  Webb,  Guenther,  Cocke, 

Lorenz,  1st  semester,  Ellis,  2nd  semester,  Priestley,  Lowe. 
Promotion  and  Tenure:  Turlington,  Chairman,  Lowe,  Degen,  Gilchrist, 

Foreman. 
Student  Placement:  Chitty,  E.  N.,  Chairman,  Baird,  Cushman,  M.  L., 

Schaefer,  A.  M.,  Bratton;  Students  Gordon,  Gaunt. 
Faculty  Representatives  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Gilchrist,  Naylor. 
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Proctors 


Benedict  Hall 

Cannon  Hall 
Cleveland  Hall 
Courts  Hall 

Elliott  Hall 
Gailor  Hall 

Hoffman   Hall 
Hunter  Hall 
Johnson  Hail 
McCrady  Hall 

St.  Luke's 
Trezevant  Hall 

Tuckaway  Hall 
Woodland  Apartments 
Woodland   Area 


VIRGINIA  CORINNE  ENNETT 
MARGARET  ERIN  FORD 
TtlOMAS  MOORE  HAYES,  III 
LAURA  WARBURTON  RICE 
JULIAN  LEE  BIBB,  III 
JOIiN  BURTON  MILWARD 
THOMAS  FRANK  PHELPS 
JOHN  FRANKLIN  McCADDEN 
WILLIAJvI  SCOTT  DEAVER 
STEPHEN  FRANKLIN  HOGWOOD 
CYNTHIA  BLAKELY  BOATWRIGHT 
MEREDITH  INA  PRESTON 
HENRY  EVAN  DAVIS,  IV 
JOHN  EDWARD  SPAINHOUR,  Jr. 
JOHN  WOOLFOLK  CRUSE 
STEPHEN  MICHAEL  HATTENDORF 
RANDALL  CLAY  MILLER 
JOHN  HENRY  STIBBS,  Jr. 
ROBERT  MASON  BARTENSTEIN,  Ji 
DAVID  ALLAN  POWERS 


Matrons 


Benedict   Hall: 
Cannon  Hall: 
Cleveland   Hall: 
Courts  Hall: 
Elliott  Hall: 
Gailor  Hall: 
Hoffman  Hall: 
Hunter  Hall: 
Johnson  Hall: 
McCrady  Hall: 
Phillips  Hall: 
Trezevant  Hall: 
Tu'ckaway  Hall: 


Mrs.  GERTRUDE  KELLY 
Mrs.  ROY  CRAWFORD 
Mrs.  JOHN  VAUGHAN,  Jr. 
Mrs.  ROSALIE  C.  CURRY 
Mrs.  VIRGINIA  W.  BODLEY 
Mrs.  LAVERNE  SMITH 
Mrs.  MILDRED  MOORE 
Mrs.  MARGARET  LEE  JONES 
Mrs.  H.  S.  BYRD 
Mrs.  jane  BRAIN 
Miss  DOLORES  WAGNER 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  HART 
Mrs.  W.  DUNAVANT  MASK 
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FRESHMEN  WITH  NO  PREVIOUS  COLLEGE  EXPERIENCE 
— September  1972 — 

Adams,  Claire  Elizabeth   Sheffield,  Ala, 

Adrian,  James  Leahy Annapolis^  Md. 

Agee,  James  Estes   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Alley,  John  Thomason,  Jr Auburn,  Ala, 

Anderson,  Hugh  Miller Bethesda,  Md. 

Arnold,  Suzanne  Stuart Austin,  Texas 

Atchison,  James  Stephen  Port  St.  Joe,  Fla. 

Auman,  Robert  Ray  Quincy,  Fla, 

Bailey,  Sarah  Williams Houston,  Texas 

Balfour,  Robert  William    Thomasville,  Ga. 

Ball,  Richard  Edwin    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ballard,  Ernest  Organ   El  Dorado,  Ark, 

Baugh,  Donica  Lee San  Antonio,  Texas 

Beaumont,  Josephine  Sterling  , Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bell,  David  Turner St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Geoifrey  Stewart   Auburn,  Ala. 

Bennett,  Richard  Dennis,  Jr Greenwood,  Fla. 

Berg,  Henry  Bradford    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Berger,  Lee  Vincent,  Jr Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bethea,  Lucie  Hagood Greenville,  S,  C. 

Blanton,  Benjamin  Clayton   Thomasville,  Ga. 

Bostick,  Ralph  Mark   Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Bradford,  Anne  Marie  Winchester,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Amelia  Tempe   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Frank  Famum,  Jr Asheville,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Kemper  Williams New  Orleans,  La, 

Broyles,    Lucie    Frances .    Palestine,    Texas 

Bruce,  Alan  Phillips    Bellamy,  Ala. 

Buchinsky,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr Geneva,  Ala. 

Buck,  Carl   Edward,   III    Piedmont,  S.   C. 

Buckley,  Fergus  Reid,  Jr Sharon,   Conn. 

Busch,   Katherine  Ann    Lafayette,   Ala. 

Butler,  Emily  Jo Nashville,   Tenn. 

Cabaniss,  Jelks  Henry,  III    Alexandria,   Fa. 

Caldwell,  William  Scott Punta  Gorda,  Fla. 

*Cameron,  Judy  Marie   Franklin,   Tenn. 

Cassedy,  Marshall  Royal,  Jr Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Cauthen,  David  Hampton Rome,  Ga. 

Chaney,  David  James   Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 

Chaney,  Fred  Al'en Loudon,   Tenn. 

Chapman,   Donald    Steven Jacksonville,   Fla. 
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Chiles,  Clay  Kirkland   Houston,   Texas 

Ciiitko,  Georgiana    Chattanooga^   Tenn. 

Clark,  George  Charles  Athens,  Tenn. 

Clark,  Robert  Cunningham  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 

Clarke,  John  Sayers    Nashville,   Tenn, 

demons,  Katherine  Anita   Panama  City,  Fla. 

Clifton,  Linda  Darlene   Valley  Head,  Ala. 

Cline,  Michael   Stephen    Gallatin,    Tenn. 

Codespoti,  Mary  Eula    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Cooke,   Edward  White    Kingsport,    Tenn. 

Cooper,  Catherine  Boyd  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

Cowey,  Felix  Foster   Shelbume,   Vt. 

Cox,  James  Emerson  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Crandall,  Jacalyn  Gwen    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Crews,  John  David,  Jr Oxford,  Miss. 

Crews,  Thomas  Andrew   Fort  Meade,  Fla. 

Crickenberger,  Samuel  Wilson,  Jr Charlottesville,  Fa. 

Cross,  Cynthia  Annette    Glenside,  Pa. 

Darrohn,  David  Andrew  Manchester,  Tenn. 

Daughtry,  Anna  Bena Savannah,  Ga. 

Daves,  Christian  S.  P West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Davis,  Joseph  Van  Buren   Dallas,  Texas 

Davis,  Joy Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Dean,  Henry  Ewing   Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

deBerardinis,  Robert  Ewing    Shreveport,  La. 

DeHon,  Frederic  Theodore,  Jr West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Dennis,   Frances   Earle    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Dew,  Richard   KnoxviUe,   Tenn. 

Dllworth,  William  Penn,  IV   Huntsville,  Ala. 

Donaldson,  David  Allan Helena,  Ala. 

Dortch,  William  Alfred,  Jr Nashville,    Tenn. 

Doss,  Thomas  Earl,  III  Atlantic  Beach,  Fla. 

Driver,  Arlene  Dianne    Shelbyville,   Tenn. 

Duncan,  Elizabeth  Holt  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Duncan,  Thomas  Edgar,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dunn,  Randall  Darrell    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Dzuback,  Jayne  Childers    Westfield,  N.  }. 

Earheart,  Philip  Charles    Covington,  La. 

Edgar,   Mary   Semmes    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Eldred,   George   Orson,   Jr Princeton,   Ky. 

Elliott,    Carol   Ashford    Atlanta,    Ga. 

Ellis,  Catherine  Clark  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  Paula  Karen    St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Emerson,  Leonidas  P.  B.,  Jr Silver  Spring,  Md. 

*Ervin,  Norman  Duane   Webster,  Texas 

Eskew,  Rhea  Taliaferro,  Jr Atlanta,  Ga. 

Etzold,  David  Francis  El  Paso,  Texas 
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Ewin,  Katharine  Adair   New  Orleans,  La. 

Exley,  Kay  Mallette    Savannah,   Ga. 

Faucett,  Jeanna  Elise    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Fennema,  Richard  Edward  Irving,  Texas 

Fifner,    Douglas    Karl    Westlake,    Ohio 

Filchock,    Joanne    Victoria    Sarasota,    Fla. 

Fitzgerald,  Wendell  Bricker,  Jr Lakewood,  Colo. 

Flatt,    Michael   Taylor    Franklin,    Tenn. 

Fockele,  Mark    Gainesville,   Ga. 

Ford,  Frank  Hewitt,  III  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Fowle,  Mary  Linda    Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Freeman,  Fred  Maxwell,  III    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Frost,  William  Holden  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Garrison,  John  Christopher   Moundville,  Ala. 

Gillespie,  Edward  Dean,  Jr A.P.O.,  N.  Y. 

Gillespie,  Victoria  Louise Pensacola,  Fla. 

Gioia,   Bradford West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Gllck,  Paul  Marshall    Columbia,   S.   C. 

Goddard,   Frank  Willard,   Jr Sarasota,  Fla. 

Goetsch,  Denise  Joanne   Athens,  Ga. 

Graf,  David  Brevard,  Jr Morgan  City,  La. 

Gray,  Leven  Rainey    Columbia,  Tenn. 

Grefe,  Robin  Chandler  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Gribble,  Hannah  Andrea   Hixson,  Tenn. 

Grice,    Joseph    Gardner    Norfolk,    Fa. 

Grief,  James  Harper    Spartanburg,   S.   C. 

Griffin,  Thomas  Peacock    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hamlet,   Stephen  Price    Scottsboro,   Ala. 

Harbison,  Mark  Medlock    Shreveport,  La. 

Hardee,  Elizabeth  Mizell    Femandina  Beach,  Fla. 

Hardy,  Frances  Jane    Decatur,  Ala. 

Harper,  David  Lynn    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Harper,  James  William.    Tampa,  Fla. 

Harris,  Stephen  Lloyd San  Antonio,  Texas 

Harris,  Tyndall  Peacock,  Jr Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Llawkins,  Andrew  LeRoy  Edwins    Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

Hawkins,    Robert    Wayne    Madisonville,    Ky. 

Heflin,  Howell  Thomas,  Jr Montgomery,  Ala. 

Held,  David  Francis   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hemphill,  Mary  Virginia    Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Higglns,   Stephen  Tyng    Little   Rock,  Ark. 

Hight,   Judy   Marie    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Hill,   Sally  Page Dallas,    Texas 

Hoffman,  Henry  Theodore,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

Holmes,   Danny  Joe    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Holmes,   Susan  Blanche   Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Huddleston,  Thomas  Woodrow   Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 
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Hudson,    Rosemary   Margaret    Knoxville,    Tenn. 

Huffman,  Robert  Campbell,  III   South  Pasadena,  Fla. 

Hughes,   Anne   Louise    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Humpidge,   Robert   Webster,  Jr Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Hunter,    Herschel    Miller,    Jr Guntersville,    Ala. 

Hutto,  Zachary  Taylor    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Ingram,  Michael  Eugene    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jackson,   Carole   Rochelle    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Jackson,  Miranda   Faye    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jacobs,   Herbert  Louis    Charleston,  S.   C. 

Jaudon,  Jerri  Elaine    Tucker,  Ga. 

Jefferson,  David  Richard    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jetmundsen,  Norman,  Jr Mobile,  Ala. 

*Johnson,  Alan  Jack   Montgomery,  Ala. 

Jones,  Nancy  Jane  Lee    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jones,  Philip  Hill    Dallas,   Texas 

Jones,   Richard   Allen    .....    Auburn,   Ala. 

Jones,  Thomas  Alexander,  Jr Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kellermann,   Katherine   Ann Lexington,   Ky. 

Kelso,  Edward  Albert  Baytown,  Texas 

Kiser,  William  Howell    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kitchens,  Laurence  Thrower    Tampa,   Fla. 

Klcpper,    Francis   Melvin    Scottsboro,   Ala. 

Koch,   William  Walton    Nezv   Orleans,   La. 

Kontos,  Virginia  Despina    Waycross,  Ga. 

Krenson,  Max  Edward    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Laigle,  George  Milton Houston,  Texas 

Landers,   Patricia    Lynn    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Leathers,  Raymond  Swen    . Nashville,   Tenn. 

Lemonds,   Peter   Whitlock Atlanta,    Ga. 

Libby,  John  Havis    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Liechty,    Melissa    Catherine    Belvidere,    Tenn. 

Linderman,  Albert  Lee    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Little.   Charles  Albert,   III    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Lochridge,  Edwin  Payne,  III Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lokey,  Martha  Rebecca Atlanta,   Ga. 

Lonnquest,  David  Thurston   Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Love,  Anne  Cornelius  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lovejoy,   Willard   Giles Albany,   Ga. 

Loveland.   David   Gray    Mansfield,   Ohio 

Lynch,   Rachel    Pulaski,    Tenn. 

MacDonald,  Donald  Alexander.  Ill   North  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MacGowan,  Claudia  Pendill   Fairfax,  Va. 

Mackersie,  David  James Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

A^adole,  Lucian  Pickford   .    Dallas,  Texas 

Marlowe,   Wayne   Anthony Lexington,   Ky. 

Martin,   James   Pcnelton    .    Montgomery,   Ala. 
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Martin,  Nancy  Corr   Selma,  Ala. 

Martin,  Thomas  Mallory   Lakeland,  Fla. 

Mathis,  Allan  Gordon,  Jr Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mathis,  Mary  Jane Greenville^  S.  C. 

Mauthe,  Michelle  Anne    Harahan,  La. 

Mayer,   William    Charles,   III    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Mayo,  David  Brian   Birmingham,  Ala. 

McAlpin,  Courtenay  Winfield,  Jr San  Antonio,  Texas 

McCarthy,    William    Marcus,    Jr Dallas,    Texas 

McClure,   Marian    Birmingham,   Ala. 

McDowell,  Claire  Priscilla    New   York,  N.   Y. 

McGehee,  Thomas  Lane   San  Antonio,  Texas 

McLaughen,   Duncan    Finlay    Miami,   Fla. 

McLean,  John  Marshall  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

McMahan,  Jefferson  Allen   Hopkins,  S.  C. 

McMillan,   Bruce  Dodson    Jackson,    Tenn. 

McPherson,   Robert  Taylor,   II    Nashville,    Tenn. 

McReynolds,  Heather  Graham  Houston,  Texas 

Menard,  John  Tappan    Moscow,  Idaho 

Menge,   John   Henry    Nezu   Orleans,   La. 

Menge,  Ralph  Rothrock    New  Orleans,  La. 

Millar,  William  Lawrence,  IV    Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Bradford  Ralph    Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Robert  Horace    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Miller,  Thomas  Wainwright,  III    Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

Mills,  Elizabeth  Lamb   Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Minic,  Helen  Greer    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Molony,  Lawrence  Joseph,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

Montgomery,  Julie  Ann    Danville,  Ky. 

Morgan,  Charles,  III   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mori,   Thorpe    Stewart    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Morris,   Frederick  Allain New   Canaan,   Conn. 

Morrison,    David   Jackson    Gainesville,    Ga. 

Morrison,   Janice  Devereux    San   Antonio,    Texas 

Moseley,   Robert   Arnold    Dothan,   Ala. 

Moses,  James  Cole   Atlantic  Beach,  Fla. 

Mullins,   John   David    Decherd,    Tenn. 

Murray,  Gladwyn  Leslie    Mobile,  Ala. 

Nail,   Van   Clyne,    III    Piano,    Texas 

Neal,  Richard   Evans    West  Palm   Beach,  Fla. 

Neunlist,   Donna   Anne    . Huntsville,   Ala. 

Newton,  Matthew  Kerr Orange  Park,  Fla. 

Nichols,    Charles    Edward Atlanta,    Ga. 

Nicholson,  Graham  Seaford   London,  England 

Nielsen,  Paul  Thomas,  Jr Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Norton,  John  Wesley   Severna  Park,  Md. 

Ohler,  Nancy  Ellen    HaddonfieJd,  N.  J. 
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Ortega,  Ralph  Lawrence   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Osgood,  Richard  Hoe,  III   Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Owen,  Fred  G Mountain  Brook,  Ala. 

Owen,  Helen  Amanda    Lynchburg,   Fa. 

Owens,    Cynthia    Dianne    Columbus,    Ga. 

Owens,  David  Lee   Gadsden,  Ala. 

Page,  Daniel  Franklin    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Parker,  David  Cartwright   Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Parr,  Jeffrey  Wright    Lexington,  Ky. 

Parsons,  Wiley  Stanton,  H   Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Patrick,  Thomas  Alexander,  HI   Fayetteville,  Fla. 

Payne,  Michael  Denis   Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 

Pearce,  David  Howard   Tampa,  Fla. 

Pearigen,  Robert  Wesley   Memphis,   Tenn. 

Peeler,    William    Bryan    Bonham,    Texas 

Pelham,   Peter  Atkinson    Anniston,   Ala. 

Pennington,  Robert  Nichols   Marietta,  Ga. 

Perkins,  Edward  Brent   Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Petrie,  John  Anthony   Louisville,  Ky. 

Peyton,  Suzette  Berkeley  Charleston,  W.  Fa. 

Piggott,  Thomas  Arlin    Murfreesboro,    Tenn. 

Pippen,  Don  Cos    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Pollock,  Jack  Todd,  Jr Mobile,  Ala. 

Popper,  John  Robert    Memphis,   Tenn. 

Pritchett,  Norton  Goodier,  III    Lexington,  Ky. 

Prothro,   Christopher  DeLeon    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Quisenberry,   David   Noelting    Dallas,    Texas 

Rahn,  Harold  Alexander   Savannah,  Ga. 

Raines,  Virginia  Louise  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Ramsey,  Will  Irvin,  Jr Chattahoochee,  Fla. 

Raney,   Dixon    Flanary    Atlanta,    Ga. 

*Rast,    Michael   Turner    Hapeville,    Ga. 

Reddick,  Allen   Hilliard Cullman,   Ala. 

Roberts,  Alison St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Rockwell,  Betty  Ann    Dallas,   Texas 

Rogers,  Ben,  Jr Louisville,  Ky. 

Rogers,  Jon  Pierre  Moultrie,  Ga. 

Rogers,  Richard  Barrett   Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Ross,    John    Kirkland    Savannah,    Ga. 

Rush,  Patterson  Bain   Dimmitt,  Texas 

Sanderlin,   Sandra  Lee    Waverly,    Tenn. 

Saunders,  Laura  Terrell    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Scholl,  Roy  Walter,  III   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Scoville,  Steven  Parham   Spring  Hill,   Tenn. 

Seese,  Kenneth  Clark    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Senter,  Norma  Katherlne  Netv  Orleans,  La. 

Shelton,  Billy  Joe   Jackson,  Miss. 
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Sherrard,  Donna  Gayle    MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 

Shober,  John  Bedford  New  Orleans,  La. 

Simmons,  Richard  Earl,  III    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Skaggs,  William  Carter,  III  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Smith,    Charlotte    Virginia     Tucson,    Ariz. 

Smith,   Greene   Hampton,    III    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Smith,  Joseph  Wilson,  Jr Phenix  City,  Ala. 

Smith,  Leighton  Mollis,  III   Sparta,  Tenn. 

Smith,    Stephen    Harold    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Snider,  Jennifer  A Decatur,  Ala. 

Squire,  Peter  Hafner Bryan,    Texas 

Stapp,  Andrew  Wesley  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Stephenson,  Thomas  Weems,  Jr Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Stewart,  Martha  Caroline    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Stilwell,  John  JefFory   Orlando,  Fla. 

Stockslager,  James  Lee   Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Stoney,  Paul  Roberts    Talladega,  Ala. 

Stultz,  John  Clark   HendersonvUle,  Tenn. 

Summersgill,  James  Michael    Vienna,   Fa. 

Swift,  Robert  George,  Jr Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Syers,   Jane   Denise    Sturgis,   Ky. 

Talbot,  Richard  Lee   Athens,  Ga. 

•^Taylor,  Frederic  Eugene Nashville,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Jesse  Robinson,  III   Opelika,  Ala. 

Taylor,   Walter  Robert    Richland,    Wash. 

Teckemeyer,  Walter  Frederick   East  Fremantle,  Western  Australia 

Thomas,  James  Bently,  Jr Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Thompson,  James  Farrington    Cocoa,  Fla. 

Thomte,  James  Wallace   St.  Michaels,  Md. 

Tillman,    Jane    Ann     Wexford,    Pa. 

Timms,  Montgomery  Ricks    Savannah,   Ga. 

Tipps,   Steven  Phillip    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Topps,  David  Parker    Norwood,  N.  J. 

Townsend,  Sally  Sanders KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Towson,  Joseph  Holmes   Gainesville,  Ga. 

Treadaway,  Lawrence  Stuart Montgomery,  Ala. 

Trippe,  William   Hall    Sehna,   Ala. 

Turner,  Lane  Janice  Athens,  Ga. 

Tyrer,  Alison  Jane Asheville,  N.   C. 

Upperco,  John  Jesse,   Jr Orlando,  Fla. 

Van  Arnam,  Carla  Sha   Gainesville,  Fla. 

Vaughan,  Susan  Guerry   Bloomington,  Ind. 

Vaught,  James  Brown,  Jr Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walsh,  Michael  David   Dallas,   Texas 

Walters,  Hohnes  Wandeck    Sneads,  Fla. 

Ward,  Sara   Artesia,  N.  M. 

Warden,  Wendy  Elizabeth  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
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*Ware,  Thomas  Gourrier,  III    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Warfield,    Walter    Miles    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Watts,   Lauren   McCrary    Huntsville,   Ala. 

Weatherford,  Susan  Ann   Fernandina  Beach,  Fla. 

Weaver,  Keith  William  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Weber,  Shane  Daniel  Mobile,  Ala. 

Wellman,  Lynn  Harrison   Louisville,  Ky. 

Westerfield,  David  Ligon    Madisonville,  Ky. 

Whitney,  Mark  Leland   Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Wiley,  James  Bruce   Huntsville,  Ala. 

Williams,   Jan   Elizabeth    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Williams,  Julianne  Moores   Montgomery,  Ala. 

Williamson,    Benton    DuBose    Darlington,    S.    C. 

Wills,   John   Parker    Washington,    Ga. 

Wilson,  Jeffrey  Loyd   Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Wiltsee,  Deborah  Ann   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wood,   Milton  LeGrand    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Wood,  Richard  Enrique Tampa,  Fla. 

Worthington,  Tina  Gail    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Yarbrough,  Sara  Shoun   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Yates,  Anne  Cantrell    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Yeager,  Bruce  Michael    Pineville,  La. 

Young,   Lucille  Dibble    Spartanburg,   S.   C. 

Zeigler,  Helen  To^vnsend    Florence,   S.   C. 


^Second  semester 

FRESHMEN  WITH  PREVIOUS  COLLEGE  EXPERIENCE 

— September  1972 — 

(Less  than  24  semester  hours  or  18  quality  credits) 

Beiler,  David  Ross   Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Bodurtha,  Richard  Sheldon  Newark,  Del. 

Bowden,  Rhea  Fayssoux   . 1 Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Bray,  Ringland  Kilpatrick    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Guarisco,  Elizabeth  Mercedes    Morgan  City,  La. 

Guarlsco,  Leah   Kathryn    Morgan   City,  La. 

"Kington,  Patricia  Lynn    Decherd,   Tenn. 

(Re-entering) 

Lotti,  Edith  Ann Sewanee,  Tenn. 

(Re-entering) 

*Marable,  Norman  Paul    KnoxvilU,  Tenn. 

(University   of  Tennessee) 

*Matsunaga,  Taro  Tokyo,  Japan 

(Melji   Gakuin   University) 
McGee,  Ben  Humphreys,  Jr Leland,  Miss. 
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^Meriwether,  Elizabeth  Acklen    Eutaw,  Ala. 

(Texas    Christian    University) 

Murchison,  Alexander  Sprunt    Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Phillips,   Sally  Keese    Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Raney,  Dixon  Flanary    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rickenbaker,  Hugh  Kelley,  III    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Shaffer,   Steven  Gregory    Sparta,  N.  J. 

(Re-entering) 

Tarver,  William   Edward    El  Dorado,  Ark. 

(Re-entering) 

*Thweatt,  Robert  Catchings,  III   Merion,  Pa. 

(Re-entering) 

*Turlington,    Bayly   Fielding    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

(St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian   College) 

Wessinger,  Franklin  LeRoy,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Williams,  Judson  Greene   Brewton,  Ala. 

(United  States  Air  Force  Academy) 
Wilmer,  Knox  Randolph   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Winters,   Charles  Anthony    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

(Vanderbilt   University) 


*Second  semester 

SOPHOMORES 

(Minimum  requirements:     24  semester  hours  and  18  quality  credits) 

Aiken,  David  Wyatt,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

Akalewood,  Bezuwork   Monroe  City,  Mo. 

Albergotti,   Raymond    Anderson,    S.   C. 

Alexander,   David    Brandon    Tampa,   Fla. 

Alldredge,  Rufus  Henry,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

Allen,  Wayne   Earl    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Armistead,  John  Lucas,  III Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Arrington,  Clay  Thomas    Decatur,  Ala. 

(Duke  University) 

Arthur,  Margaret  Wendal Signal  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Baar,  John  Greenfield,  II  LaGrange,  III. 

Bailey,   Garry  Keith    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Bailey,  Stephen  Wliitfield   KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 

*Bain,  Elizabeth  Kittler   Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

(Sweet   Briar  College) 

Baker,  Mary  Lynn    Manchester,    Tenn. 

Baldridge.   Peter   Adams    Miraleste,    Calif. 

Baranco,  Paul   Francis,  Jr Pensacola,   Fla. 

Bass,  Robert   Chandler    Louisville,  Ky. 

*Bates,  Richard  Troy,  Jr Houston,  Texas 

(Marion    Institute) 

Baughn,   Susan  Leigh    Florence,  Ala. 

Beach,  Louisa  Dale   Clarksville,   Tenn. 

Beam,   Bradley  Barbour    Louisville,  Ky. 
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Beighley,  Donn  Herbert   Hobbs,  N.  M. 

Bell,  Nancy  Downs Memphis,   Tenn. 

Bennett,  Rebecca  Ann   Maryville,  Tenn. 

(Re-entering) 

Bevis,  William  Hinson,,  Jr Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Bingham,  John,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Blanchard,  John  Michael Kings-port,  Tenn. 

Blaney,   Gerald   Norman,   Jr Lawrenceville,   Ga. 

Bonner,   Paul    Hughes    Temple,    Texas 

Bowler,  John  Patrick North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Bowles,  Caroline  Shipp    Houston,   Texas 

Brewer,  Edward  Cage,  HI  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Brice,   Kathryn    Elaine    Lillian,    Ala. 

*Brown,  Henry  William,  HI   Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

(Marion  Institute) 

Brown,  John  Randal   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Brown,  Nancy  Lorraine    Lake  Wales,  Fla. 

Buchanan,  John  Edward,  Jr Nashville,   Tenn. 

Buck,  Edward  Comer,  Jr Charleston,  S.  C. 

Burroughs,   Susan   Lee    Collinsville,   III. 

Camenker,   Brian  Alexander Venice,   Fla. 

Camp,  John  Madison,  HI Franklin,  Fa. 

Carlton,  Richard  Kevin Atlanta,   Ga. 

Carruth,  Roberta  Kennon Nezv  Orleans,  La. 

Carter,  William  Talbot    Geneva,  Ala. 

Clough,  Clayton  Charles  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Clute,  Robert  Eugene,  Jr Athens,  Ga. 

Cole,  Richard  King,  HI    Media,  Pa. 

Coleman,  Robert  Thomas,  III Spartanburg,  S.   C. 

Cook,  Robert  Tayloe,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

*Corcoran,  Emily  Ware   Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

(Ripon  College) 

Corder,    John    Ellett    Metairie,    La. 

Cordts,  David  Pearson   Abilene,  Texas 

Costley,   Denise  Magee    Metairie,   La. 

Cox,   James   Michael    Arcanum,    Ohio 

Crimmins,  Ward  Bryson    Lookout  Mountain,   Tenn. 

Cross,  Christine  April    Glenside,  Pa. 

Culbertson,  George  Jeff    Greenwich,  Conn. 

Cunningham,  Asa  Eugene,  Jr Houston,   Texas 

Daniels,  William  Russell    Monticello,   Ark. 

Dickert,  Pvobert  Lee,  Jr Rossville,  Ga. 

Dodson,   Mar}'   Lynn    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Doherty,  Thomas  William   Wayne,  N.  J. 

Douglas,   Susan   Eliza    Tallahassee,   Fla. 

Drake,  Thomas  Norville  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Dumas,    Mark    Neal    Mobile,    Ala. 

Edwards,   Elizabeth   Greer    Lincoln,   III. 
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Fajardo,  Mary  Therese  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Farnell,  Florence  Elisabeth   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ferry,  John  Lund Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico 

Flersheim,  Lisa  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 

Fordyce,    Katherine    Bailey    Florissant,    Mo. 

Foreman,  Michael  David   Winchester,   Tenn. 

Foster,  Cynthia  Lucille   APO,  San  Francisco 

Foster,  John  Caffey    Mobile,  Ala. 

Fox,  David  Louis   Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Freeland,  James  Walter,  Jr Somerville,  Tenn. 

Friedman,  Alden  James  Nashville,  Tenn. 

*Fuller,  Mell  Frazer  Spanish  Fort,  Ala. 

(Re-entering) 

Gass,  Henry  Markley  Salisbury,  Md. 

Gill,  Thomas  Jeffrey  Savannah,  Ga. 

(Armstrong   State  College) 

Gilmore,  Dale  Temple    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Glass,  John  Bristol,  Jr Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Goehe,  Edward  Oliver,  Jr Athens,   Tenn. 

Gore,  James  William   Bentonville,  Ark. 

Gregg,  William,  Jr San  Antonio,  Texas 

(Re-entering) 

Griffin,  Susan  O'Hara    Lexington,  Ky. 

Grimes,  Robert  Dale  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Guerard,  Nancy  Ann San  Antonio,  Texas 

Guffey,  James  Edwin  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hagemeyer,  William  Craig  Weston,  Conn. 

Haggard,  John  Holman,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

*Hannah,  Howard  Malcolm,  Jr Estill  Springs,   Tenn. 

(Re-entering) 

Harper,  Kevin  Parrish   HenJersonville,  Tenn. 

Harris,  Gary  Marcel    Bristol,   Tenn. 

Harrison,  Edward  Hendree,  Jr Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 

(Re-entering) 

Harrison,  Katherine  Louise   Savannah,  Ga. 

Hart,  Daniel  Duff  Stephenson   Pensacda,  Fla. 

Hayes,  John  Edward,  Jr Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hejna,  Dennis  Ronald,  Jr Cicero,  III. 

*Hendershot,  Thomas  Keith   Louisville,  Ky. 

(Re-entering) 

Hodnett,  Emily  Claire   Gulf  Breeze,  Fla. 

Hoffman,  Leslie  Ann    Sheridan,  Mont. 

Holmes,  Freddie  Michael Winchester,  Tenn. 

(Motlow   State  Community  College) 

Hood,  Cornelia  Morgan    Florence,  Ala. 

Hoover,  John  Whitson   Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Hoover,    Virginia    Lock    Muskogee,    Okla. 

Hunter,  James  McCord,  Jr Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Hutzler,  John  Walter   Barrington,  R.  L 


n 
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Jatkson,   Sylvia  Anne    Austin,    Texas 

James,  Ralph  Charles  Birmingham,  Ala. 

♦Jenkins,  Willis   Charles    Charlotte,   N.   C. 

(Re-entering) 

Johnston,  William  Haymond,  III   Tampa,  Fla. 

Kastanakis,  Jan  Renee  Gulf  Breeze,  Fla. 

Keeble,  Lucy  Lyne    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Memphis    State    University) 

Kieffer,  Virginia  Diana  College  Station,  Texas 

Kilpatrick,  Robert  MacGregor  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Re-entering) 

Kochtitzky,  Rodney  Morse   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Kosick,  William  John    Hoffman  Estates,  III. 

Lang,  Andrea  Margaret   Shreveport,  La. 

Langenberg,  Harry  Hill    St.  Louts,  Mo. 

Larkins,   Walter   Gary    Athens,   Ga. 

Leach,  Janet  Louise   Palos  Park,  III. 

Lee,   Harley  Cook    Chappaqua,  N.    Y. 

Leflef,  Jack  Heatherly,  II    Loudon,   Tenn. 

Leonard,  Jenny  Michaux   Anniston,  Ala. 

Levi,  Cynthia  Louise   Murfreesboro,   Tenn. 

Lewis,  Malcolm  Kingsley,  Jr West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Lippitt,  Nathaniel  Wheeler Savannah,  Ga. 

Logan,  William  Lindsey,  III   Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Lotti,  Howard  Barker   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

*Lotzia,  Emerson  Matthew   Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Re-entering) 

Love,  Rebecca  Lynn   Wichita,  Kan. 

(Arizona    State   University) 

Luster,   Mary  Josephine    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Middle  Tennessee   State  University) 

Mackersie,  John  Charles    Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

Malone,   Cary   Rebecca    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Marquis,  James   Frederick,   III    New  Johnsonville,    Tenn. 

Martin,  Gary  West    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Martin,  John  Armistead  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mastin,  John  Marc Montgomery,  Ala. 

Matthews,  James  Terrence,  IV   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Maupin,    Mary    Helen    Shelbyville,    Tenn. 

McCadden,  John  Franklin   Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

McCall,  Elizabeth  Partridge    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

McCary,  John   Milner    Birmingham,   Ala. 

McLaughlin,   Patricia    Haughton    Charlotte,   N.    C. 

McWhirter,  Burton  Terrell,  Jr Nashville,   Tenn. 

Mechling,  Gene    Aspen,   Colo. 

Mefford,  Olln  Thompson,   III    Florence,  Ala. 

Mikell,  Thomas  Price,  Jr Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Minkler,  Ray  Ingman    Tracy  City,   Tenn. 

Moore,  Mary  Helen   Charleston,  S.  C. 

(Queens  College) 
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Moores,  Kathryn  Virginia  Murjreesboro,  Tenn. 

Moran,  John  Adrian    Houston,  Texas 

Mordecai,  William  Richard   Savannah,  Ga. 

Morrison,  Charles  Young   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Morton,  Charles  Brinkley,  Jr Memphis,  Tenn. 

(Re-entering) 

Morton,  Mary  Virginia   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Muehlberger,  Marion  Louise   Sedona,  Ariz, 

Mumby,  Pamela  Ann   Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Myers,  Charles  Michael    Hillsboro,   Tenn. 

Nelson,   John   William    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Nicks,  Wesley  Allison,  Jr Sturgis,  Ky. 

Norton,  James  Christopher    Franklin,  Ind. 

Notrica,  James  Mark    Douglas,  Ga. 

Oglesby,  Katherine  Delia    Midlothian,   Va. 

Otwell,  Jerry  Doyle,  Jr Metairie,  La. 

Packard,  Glenn  Robison    Concord,   Tenn. 

Parks,  Richard  Anthony West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Peebles,  Helen  Antoinette New  Orleans,  La. 

Pennell,  Susan  Duer   Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Perry,  Catherine  Sue  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Phillips,  Susan  Teresa  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*Pinkston,  Charles  Mitchell,  Jr Montgomery,  Ala. 

(Re-entering) 

Pointon,  William   (George    Pepperell,   Mass. 

Polk,  Nancy   Hill Nashville,    Tenn. 

Ponder,   Carol   Leigh    Asheville,   N.    C. 

Porter,  Brett  Edward  Alexander   Westport,  Conn. 

Porter,  Joseph  Thornton  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(The   University  of   Virginia) 
*Quattlebaum,  Thomas  Walter,  Jr Monetta,  S.   C. 

(Re-entering) 

Rast,  Henry   Curtis    Hapeville,   Ga. 

Recknagel,  Lauren  Stuhler Springvale,  Maine 

Reed,  Linda  Annette    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

*Reynolds,  Wayne  Corwin   Memphis,  Tenn. 

(Re-entering   from   University  of  Miami) 

Richards,  Kathleen    Tampa,  Fla. 

*Rinehart,  Robert  Bruce    Montgomery,  Ala. 

(Re-entering   from   Auburn    University) 

Ringland,  Margaret  Evins Birmingham,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Edward  Graham,  Jr Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rodemeir,   Jane   Stewart    Sarasota,   Fla. 

Rogers,  Alice  Wildman    Eutaw,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Mary  Emily   Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Ross,  Roger  Roland   New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla. 

Rush,  Noel,  II    Phoenix,  Md. 

Sadler,  Gary  Newton Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Scott,  Gark  Lindsay   Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Scoville,  George  S.,  Jr Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Sellars,  Ann   Elizabeth    Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Sheehan,   Marion   Arrol    Montgomery,   Ala. 

Shelton,  Mary  Virginia   Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

*Shores,  Earl  Aran   Sewanee,   Tenn. 

(Chattanooga    State   Tech    Institute) 

Simpson,  John  Francis,  Jr Dallas,  Texas 

Sinclair,  Winfield  James    Carmel  Valley,  Calif. 

Skinner,  Robert  Castile  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Slate,   Miriam    Whitney    Anniston,    Ala. 

Slater,  Stanley  Fant  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Smotherman,  Elizabeth  Key    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Snider,  James  Brian   Decatur,  Ala. 

Solie,  Charles  Fredrick   Durham,  N.  C. 

Steele,  Christopher  Candace Bozeman,  Mont. 

(Marymount   College) 

Steiner,  Robert  Eugene,  IV  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Thomas   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stewart,  Lee  William,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stewart,   Margaret   Louise    Broumsville,    Texas 

Stonebumer,   Gresham  Rose    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Stoney,  Christopher  Louis   Talladega,  Ala. 

Stuart,  Jean  Spencer Nashville,   Tenn. 

Swan,  Timothy  Lawrence San  Antonio,  Texas 

Taylor,  Christie  Crews    Houston,   Texas 

Taylor,  George  Malcolm,  III    Prattville,  Ala, 

Templeton,  William  Jasper,  III    Belvidere,  Tenn. 

(The  University  of  Georgia) 

Thomas,  James  Henry    Island,  Ky. 

Thomas,   Robert  Reece,  Jr South  Pittsburg,    Tenn. 

Thorp,  George   Stuart    Decatur,   Ga. 

Thrasher,  Ann  Clay  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Trenchi,  Peter,  III  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

*Tucker,  Charles  Alexander,  III   Kirkwood,  Mo. 

(Re-entering) 

Turner,  Linthicum  Parker  Forrest  City,  Ark, 

Turpit,  Elizabeth  Jane   Whittier,  Calif. 

*Van  Dyke,  Robert  Herschel  Huntsville,  Ala. 

(Re-entering  from  University  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville) 

Vanek,  Helga  Ann  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Wagner,  Barry  Smoot    Dunlap,   Tenn. 

*WaIker,  Anne  Elizabeth   Lake  Charles,  La. 

(Re-entering) 

Walker,  Richard  Dennis  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Wallace,   Margaret   Ann    Huntsville,   Ala. 

Walters,  John  Andrew    Huntsville,  Ala. 

Walters,  Nancy  Jane    Huntsville,  Ala. 

Walton,   Charies   Richard    Mobile,   Ala. 

•Warfield,  Charles  Horace,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Re-entering) 
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Watson,  Rufus  Brown,  Jr Loudon,  Tenn. 

*Weatherly,  Margaret  Elizabeth   Moorestown,  N.  /. 

(Albright   College) 

Welch,  Robert  Clark North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Wells,  Suzanne   La  Grange,  Ga. 

West,  Marcus  Holland   Canton,  N.  C. 

Weston,  Theresa  Ann Greenville,  Miss. 

Wheeler,  James  Hardin  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Whitaker,  Thomas  Powell,  Jr Tampa,  Fla. 

White,  James  Wilson    Allendale,  S.  C. 

(University  of  South  Carolina) 

White,   Reese  Wesley    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Whitehead,  Lorayne  Hoover   Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Wicks,  Hugh  Boyd  Scottsboro,  Ala. 

Williams,  John  Ellis,  HI    Morgan  City,  Miss. 

Williamson,  Toni  Sue Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Willis,  Linda  Elton Orlando,  Fla. 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  Ellen    St.  Albans,  W.  Fa. 

Woodlief,  Philip  Keeley    Louisville,  Ky. 

Wright,  Perry  Lee  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Wylie,  William  Clyde,  Jr Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Young,  Ann  Swanson    Fayetteville,   Tenn. 

Young,  Elizabeth  Ellen    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Zillmer,  David  Lawrence   Nacogdoches,   Texas 

Zimmerman,  Catherine  Eleanor   Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 


*Second  semester 

JUNIORS 

(Minimum  requirements:     60  semester  hours  and  54  quality  tredits) 

Allen,  Elizabeth    Kilmarnock,   Fa. 

Allen,   William    George    Orlando,   Fla. 

Allin,   John   Maury,   Jr Jackson,   Miss. 

Bamman,   Scott  Woodruff    Dothan,  Ala. 

*Bamum,  Margaret  Ann  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

(Re-entering) 

Bartenstein,  Robert  Mason,   Jr Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Barbara  Jeanne    Centerville,  Tenn. 

Bay,  Christine  Anne   Jacksonville,  Tenn. 

Beaty,   Keith  Andrew    Franklin,  Tenn. 

Bishop,  Clarinda   Mead    Waverly,  Tenn. 

Blanck,    Cynthia    Elizabeth     Greenville,  S.    C. 

Boatwright,  Cynthia   Blakely    Westport,  Conn. 

Boehm,  Christopher  Matthew  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Boggs,    Robert    Earl    Ardmore,  Tenn. 
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Bohrman,  Kenneth  Anthony  Columbia,  Tgnn. 

Boucher,   Bryant    Ruxton,   Md. 

Bounous,  Denise  Ida    Valdese,  N.   C. 

Boyd,  Montague  Laffitte,  III    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Brandon,  David  Lamar   West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Brown,    Hunter    Birmingham,    Ala. 

Brown,  Lisa  Yildiz  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bryson,  Vivian  Anne   Decatur,  Ala. 

Burwell,  Margaret  Rose   Arlington,  Va. 

Cantrill,  James  Campbell,  III    Georgetown,  Ky. 

Carter,  Richard  Ford = Oldwick,  N.  J. 

Clark,   Lucia  Louise    Athens,    Tenn. 

Clarkson,  Martha  Elizabeth  Kingston,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Cobb,  Jimmie  Osborn,  Jr Pensacola,  Fla. 

Colvin,    Serena    Sue    Jasper,   Ala. 

Coppedge,  William  Needham    Columbia,   Tenn. 

Coughlin,  Clarence  Dennis,  II   Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Covington,  James  Robert,  Jr Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Cowan,  Thomas  Clifton   Nezv  Orleans,  La. 

Cragon,  Blythe  Bond,  Jr Jackson,  Miss. 

Crichton,  Richard  Stout   McMinnville,   Tenn. 

Crowe,   Mithael   Shannon    Houston,    Texas 

Dahlstrora,  Robin  Shelbie   Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla. 

Davis,  Robert  Brooks    Pensacola,  Fla. 

Deutsch,  Richard  Woodruff    Greenzvich,   Conn. 

Devanny,  Earl  Hannum,  III   Columbia,  S.  C. 

Dodds,  William  Grandby,  Jr Charleston,  S.   C. 

Doyle,   Valerie   Houser    Decatur,   Ala. 

Dunavant,   Richard   Hannah    Ethridge,    Tenn. 

Eaves,    Mary    Shelley     Metairie,    La. 

*Eddins,  William  Romine,  Jr Montgomery,  Ala. 

(Re-entering) 

Eddy,  William  Henry,  Jr Fort  Mitchell,  Ky. 

Edgar,  John  Blanton,  III   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Elder,  Philip  Dalton  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Emerson,  Charles  Bailey   Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Ennett,  Virginia  Corinne   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*Eschbach,   Mary  Teresa    Rockledge,  Fla. 

(Re-entering   from   Florida    State   University) 

Farrow,   Roger   Lee    Madison,    Ala. 

Fenlon,  Patrick  Barbour   Thomasville,  Ga. 

Fincher,  Janet  Carol   El  Dorado,  Ark. 

Flynn,  Jonathan   Bullock,   Jr Mobile,   Ala. 

Folger,   William   Ray    Dallas,    Texas 

*Fonvielle,  Wayne  Alexander  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

(Re-entering) 

♦Freeman,  James  Atwood,  Jr Dallas,  Texas 

(Trinity   University) 
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Funk,  Helen  Knox   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gauntt,  Marianne  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Gibson,  Martha  Tobey    Houston,   Texas 

Gill,  Raymond  Browning,  III   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Givhan,  Elise  Charles    Shepherdsville,  Ky. 

Gleason,  David  John    Hennepin,  III. 

Glueck,  Martha  Richardson   Towanda,  Pa. 

Gordon,  Eliott  Bradford  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Hackemann,  Bruce  William    Shelbyville,   Tenn. 

Harris,  James  Michael  Gulf  Breeze,  Fla. 

Harrison,  Michael   Edward    Columbus,   Ohio 

Hartman,  Henry  Carl,  III   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hawkins,    Genye    Elizabeth Florence,   Ala. 

Hayes,  Thomas  Moore,  III  Monroe,  La. 

*Hedgcock,  Ivy  Bratton Shreveport,  La. 

(Re-entering) 

*Heimburg,  Ruth  Margaret  Huntsville,  Ala. 

(Re-entering) 

Hewitt,  James  Howard   Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

Hicks,   Gary  Kester    Cranford,  N.   J. 

Hill,  Charles  Benjamin    . Kingston,   Tenn. 

Hodges,  Michael  Leroy   Section,  Ala. 

*Hogan,  Patrick  Galvin,  III Houston,  Texas 

(Re-entering  from  University   of  Houston) 

Hogwood,   Stephen   Franklin    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Holland,  Malon  Paul   Scottsboro,  Ala. 

Hopkins.  Justin  Alan    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Horton,  John  Anthony    Mobile,  Ala. 

Houston,  John  Brooke   Augusta,  Ga. 

Hudson,  Emily  Ruth  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Hughes,  Henry  Faulconer Totoson,  Md. 

Imlay,  Laurie  Denig    Houston,   Texas 

Ivy,  Margaret  Cunningham  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jarrell,  John  Arthur,  III   Durham,  N.  C. 

Jones,  George  Washington,  III   Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jones,  Michael  William    Lantana,  Fla. 

Jones,  Susan  Hiller   Albany,  Ga. 

Keeble,  Peter  Beasley    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Keller,  Kathryn  Patterson  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kennedy,  Mary  Mildred   Madisonville,  Tenn. 

Lane,  Kathy  Dell   Old  Hickory,  Tenn. 

Larson,  Steven  Shaw  Jesup,  Ga. 

Ledford,   Mikel    Allen    Cleveland,    Tenn. 

Lenahan,    Kevin   Louis    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Lewis,  Robert  Sharpe    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Liberman,  Marc  Louis  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Lines,  Sarah  Randolph   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Lockhart,  David  Armistead,  Jr Concord,  N.  C. 
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Lundquist,  David  Leslie,  Jr Jacksonville,  Fla. 

MaCris,  Kathryn  Lynn   St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Magee,  Lynwood  Cresse,  Jr Charleston,  S.  C. 

Magruder,  Thomas  Vannoy,  III  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Manning,  William  Wayne  Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

Martin,  Louis  Ferdinand   Winchester,  Tenn. 

Mask,  John  Carlin,  Jr Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Mason,   David   Lee    Orlando,   Fla. 

Matthews,  William  Lewis,  III   Decatur,  Ala. 

Maxwell,  William  Hampton   Salem,  Fa. 

McClure,    John    Stephen    Birmingham,    Ala. 

McGee,  William   Floyd    Atherton,   Calif. 

McGrlff,  Lee,  III   Birmingham,  Ala. 

*McLaurIn,  Leslie,  III   Sezvanee,  Tenn. 

(Re-entering) 

McLaurIn,   William    Ellison Sewanee,    Tenn. 

*McNeil,  Robert  Douglas Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

(Re-entering   from    Vilbnova    University) 

Mears,  Michael  Leverich  Nezv  Orleans,  La. 

Mickler,  Samuel  Patterson    fasper,  Ala. 

Miller,  Pamela  van  Doren   Hereford,  Texas 

Morgan,  Patricia  Fllntoff  , Birmingham,  Ala. 

Morris,  Samuel  Bostick  Indian  Harbor  Beach,  Fla. 

Morton,  Robert  Dale    Murfreesboro,   Tenn. 

Moss,  Malcolm  William    Guntersville,  Ala. 

Murray,  Tliomas  David   Jackson,  Tenn. 

Nichols,  William  Alan   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

NlehofF,  Edward  Ernest,  II  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  James  Gordon    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Parker,  Alice  Williams    Greenville,  S.   C. 

Patterson,    Arthur    Stephen    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Peebles,  Carol  Rust   New  Orleans,  La. 

Peele,  David  Lawrence Columbia,  S.  C. 

Perklnson,   William   Howard    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Phelps,  Thomas  Frank Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Pope,  Patrick   Bruce    Huntsville,   Ala. 

Powell,    Dorian    Margaret    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Powers,   Francis   Persse,   Jr Charleston,   S.   C. 

Preston,    Meredith    Ina     Whittier,    Calif. 

Price,  John   Duncan    Meridian,   Miss. 

Pritchard,   Russell    Gregg    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Pruit.    Sally   Lynn    Halstead,    Kansas 

Robert,  John  Hunter,  Jr Boyce,  La. 

Robinson,   John   Ralph    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Rockwell,  James  Michael    Dallas,   Texas 

Rogers,  Melissa  Winston    Live  Oak,  Fla. 

Sanders,  Barbara  Lynn    Mobile,  Ala. 
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Scott,  Roy  Maurice,  III  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Seifert,  Donald  Robert   Parsons,  Kan. 

Shannon,  Michael  Sherrod Anniston,  Ala. 

Smida,  Alexander  Kenneth  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Ann  Bringle    Covington,   Tenn. 

Smith,  Thomas  Walter  D Nashville,   Tenn. 

Spaulding,  Laura  Lee Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Stephenson,  Samuel  Edward,  III    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Stewart,  James  Erwin,  Jr Magnolia  Springs,  Ala. 

Stults,   Susan  Elizabeth    HendersonviUe,   Tenn. 

Sublett,  Michael   Frank    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Swett,  John  Peardon Wilmington,  Del, 

Swift,  Dean  Arthur    Alliance,   Ohio 

Taylor,  Marion  Muir   Columbia,  S.  C. 

Tillman,    David   John    Wexford,   Pa. 

Tilson,  Martin  Robert,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Tinsley,   William   Nelson    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Todd,  Henry  Franklin,  Jr Nashville,   Tenn. 

Tucker,  Elizabeth  Shelby  MilUngton,  Tenn. 

Tucker,   John   Michael    Jackson,   Ala. 

Van  Zandt,  James  Knox  Polk  New  Orleans,  La. 

Varner,  Douglas  Mitchell    Soddy,   Tenn. 

Walker,   Gaylord  Tenold    Mobile,   Ala. 

*Waller,  Maurice  Edward    Memphis,   Tenn. 

(Re-entering   from   Memphis   State   University) 

Warner,    David   Arthur    Boonville,   Ind. 

Wan^ack,  Anderson  Pennypacker    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

White,   Darrell   Theodore    Macon,    Ga. 

Whiteman,   Donald  Kimball    Winnetka,   III. 

Wilkinson,    Thomas    Perrj'    Atlanta,    Ga. 

Wilson,  Beverly  Janelle    . Pulaski,   Tenn. 

Winders,  William  Dale    Clarksville,   Tenn. 

Woltz,  Lucy  Hardison    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*Wood,  Michael  David    Cincinnati,   Ohio 

(Re-entering   from    Univeisity   of   Cincinnati) 

Woodberry,  Thomas  Dee,  III   Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Yarbrough,  Herbert  Amos,  III  San  Marcos,  Texas 

Yates,  William  Spencer   San  Antonio,  Texas 

Young,  Rod  Godfrey,  III  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


*Second  semester 
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SENIORS 

(Minimum  requirements:     92  semester  hours  and  86  quality  credits) 

Adrian,  Corinne  Blake   (Fine  Arts)    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Agnew,  Lewis  Samuel  (Economics)    Meridian,  Miss. 

Aiken,  Susan  Sherwood  (French)    New  Orleans,  La. 

Alexander,  Jean  Jordan   (Political  Science)    Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Allen,  Cecil  Paul,  Jr.   (Economics)    (Political  Science)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Anderson,  Robert  Jackson,  III  (Political  Science)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Arst,  Sanford  Alan   (English)    Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Atkisson,   Fred   George    (History)    Madison,    Tenn. 

Ayer,  Clifford  Belser,  III   (Political  Science)    Madison,  Fla. 

Bagley,   Samuel   Scott    (Political   Science)    Fayetteville,    Tenn. 

Barran,  John  Rochelle    (Economics)    Decatur,  Ala. 

Barry,  Barbara  Mason   (Biology)    Charleston,  W.  7a. 

Barry,  Michael  Aubrey   (Forestry)    Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Baumhauer,  John  Daly,  III   (Political  Science)    Mobile,  Ala. 

Bedford,  Henry  Edward,  III  (Economics)    Dallas,  Texas 

Benitez,  Jennifer  Kay  (Political  Science)    San  Antonio,  Texas 

Benjamin,   Eric  Vincent    (English)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Bethea,  William  Dallas,  III    (Psychology)    Jackson,  Miss. 

Bibb,  Julian  Lee,  III    (English)    Decatur,  Ala. 

Bishop,  Stephen  Franklin   (Biology)    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Blackmore,  William  Franklin,  Jr.  (Economics)    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bladon,  John,  Jr.   (Economics)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Bosch,   Mary   Ellen    (French)    Charleston,   S.   C. 

Bradham,  Douglass  Macaulay,  Jr.   (Biology)    Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

*Brown,  Gerald  Wallace    (History)    Lake   Wales,  Fla. 

(Re-entering) 

Brownlow,  Girard  Polk,  III   (English) Nashville,   Tenn. 

Bryson,  Randall  Dean   (Psychology)    Clearwater,  Fla. 

Burke,  Steven  Charles   (Economics)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Burnett,  Carey  Parker    (English)    Columbia,   S.   C. 

Cameron,  Overton  Winston,  Jr.    (English)    Meridian,   Miss. 

Camp,  Thomas  Adams    (Mathematics)    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Carlson,  Victoria  L.  H.    (French)    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Cates,  Cydney  A^argaret    (English)    ' Summerville,   S.   C. 

Cave,  Nancy  Elizabeth    (German)    Tampa,  Fla. 

Champlin,  James  Brooks   (English)    Pensacola,  Fla. 

Chapman,  Robert  Hett,  III    (Economics)    Spartanburg,  S.   C. 

Christian,  Karen  Anne    (English)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Clark,   George   Paul    (History)     Gaithersburg,   Md. 

*Clark,  Richard,  Jr.    (Fine  Arts)    Louisville,  Ky. 

(Re-entering) 

Clarkson,  Mary  Frances    (Spanish)    Kingston,  Jamaica,   W.  L 

Coleman,  Patricia  Louise  (Spanish)    Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Collier,  Frank  Wesley,  III    (History)    Nashville,   Tenn. 
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Colvin,  Edward  Veston  (Mathematics)    (Physics)    Jasper,  Ala. 

Crawford,  Oliver  Iselin   (Political  Science)    Lane,  S.  C. 

Damon,  Susan  Jeanne   (English)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Davenport,  Robert  Atkinson  (Psychology)    Harrods  Creek,  Ky. 

Daves,  Joel  Thomas,  IV  (Political  Science)    fFest  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Davis,  Henry  Evan,  IV  (Psychology)   Dallas,  Texas 

Deaver,  William  Scott  (English)    Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dolan,  Thomas  Eliot  (Biology)    Geneva,  III. 

Downing,  Steven  Daniel   (English)    Brussels,  Belgium 

Drake,  William  Frealeon,  Jr.  (Biology)   Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

Dugan,  Linda  Claire  (English)    Memphis,  Tenn. 

Duncan,  Margaret  Ann   (History)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

DuPree,  Don  Keck  (Philosophy)    (English)    Billings,  Mont. 

Durham,  Anna  Thomas    (English)    Gallatin,   Tenn. 

Eckerson,  Arthur,  III  (Economics)    (Mathematics)    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  Martin  Logue  (English)    St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Faquin,  John  Charles   (Political  Science)    Memphis,  Tenn. 

Feezer,  Charles  Ross    (Economics)    Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Fennell,  Thomas  McCarthy  (Fine  Arts)    (Philosophy)    Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Fishburne,  Donald  AUston   (English)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fleissner,  Lelia  Elaine   (French)    (Mathematics) Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Foote,  Bonnie  Margaret   (French)    Huntsville,  Ala. 

Ford,   Margaret   Erin    (English)    Lexington,  Ky. 

Gaillard,  Thomas  Huguenin  (Political  Science)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gibson,  Karen  Randolph   (Spanish)    Charleston,  W.  Fa. 

Graham,  Steven  Vance  (English)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Greene,   Edward   Chesley    (English)    Auburn,   Ala. 

Grefe,  Richard  Frederick   (Political  Science)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Grovef,  William  Mortimer,   III    (Economics) Gloucester,   Va. 

Gwinn,  Jane  Harvey   (English)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hale,  James  Randolph   (Economics)    (History)    Memphis,  Tenn. 

Hand,  Kathleen  Ayres   (History)    Jackson,  Miss. 

Hartzer,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr.  (English)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Hattendorf,    Stephen   Michael    (English)    Wheaton,   III. 

Hays,  Leslie  Ann  Johnson   (Biology)    Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Hedgcock,   Marlon   Randolph    (English)     Shreveport,   La. 

Hodges,  Charles  Thomas    (Chemistry)    Mountain  Brook,  Ala. 

Hudglns,  Margaret  Madison    (Biology)    Richmond,   Fa. 

Hugglns,   Howard   Hugh,   III    (History)    Augusta,    Ga. 

Huggins,  Peter  March   (History)    Nezv  Orleans,  La. 

Hunter,  Thomas  Parkin  Croom   (Economics)    Florence,  Ala. 

Izard,  Edward  Drummond   (Political  Science)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jackson,  Ronald  Ormond  (Philosophy)    Austin,  Texas 

Johnson,  William  Clarence   (Economics)    Panama  City,  Fla. 

Johnston,  Mark  Wylie    (Psychology)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jones,  Sarah  Elizabeth  (History)   Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
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*Joslin,   George   Stanley    (History)    (Forestry)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

(Re-entering) 

Kelso,  Edward  Albert,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    Baytown,  Texas 

Kennedy,  James  Drake,  III  (English)    Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Kilgore,  Martha  Lambeth   (Fine  Arts)    New  Orleans,  La. 

Kilgore,  Ruth  Fay   (English)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Knowlton,  Charles  Wilson,  Jr.   (English)    Columbia,  Tenn. 

Krome,    Medora    (Philosophy)     Homestead,    Fla. 

*Kunz,  Frederick  Bernard  (Forestry)    Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

(Re-entering) 

Lambert,  Richard  Tippin,  Jr.  (Psychology)    Naples,  Fla. 

Lamson,  Nancy  Kelton    (English)    Washington,  D.   C. 

Lee,  Scotty  Charles  ( English)    Meridian,  Miss. 

Lengsfield,  Byron  H.,   Ill    (Chemistry)    Devon,  Pa. 

Leonard,   Clifford,   Jr.    (Political    Science)    Boy  kin,   S.   C. 

Leonard,   Russell   Lee    (English)    Anniston,   Ala. 

Linn,  Robert  Graham,  Jr.  (English)    Bradenton,  Fla. 

Lowenthal,  Robert  Louis,  Jr.   (Economics)    Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Lumpkin,  Michael  Robertson   (English)    Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Lynch,  Robert  Dickson,  Jr.    (English)    Hinsdale,  111. 

Mahan,  Douglas  Armstrong  (Psychology)   South  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Mainzer,  James  Sherwood  (Economics)    (Fine  Arts)    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mansfield,   Joseph   Bowen    (Forestry)    Mt.  Pleasant,   S.   C. 

*Martin,  Archibald  McLeish,  Jr.  (Fine  Arts)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

(Re-entering  from  College  of  Charleston) 

*Martin,  Bruce  Carlisle  (Political  Science)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

(Re-entering) 

Martin,  David  Larkin,  III   (English)    Caurtland,  Ala. 

Mason,   David   Wilkie    (English)    Savannah,   Ga. 

Mason,   Elizabeth   Hall    (English)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Maxon,  Michael  Tliomas   (Economics)    Clearwater,  Fla. 

Mayes,  Linda  Carol  (Chemistry)    Winchester,  Tenn. 

Mayfield,  Ellis  Oglesby,  Jr.  (Forestry)   El  Paso,  Texas 

McClees,  Hugh  Clewell   (Political  Science)    Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

McClellan,  Peter  Knox    (Economics)    Tallahassee,  Fla. 

McCoUum,  Carolyn  Murray  (English)    Thomasville,  Ga. 

McGehee,  Edward  Stokes,  Jr.  (English)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

McMillan,  DeHart  Allen    (English)    Austin,    Texas 

McNabb,  Edward  Timberlake,  Jr.   (English)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

McNeeley,  David  Fielden    (Biology)    N orris,   Tenn. 

McSwain,  Laurin  McCallum  (English)    Minturn,  S.  C. 

Miller,   Randall   Clay    (Biology)     Xenia,    Ohio 

Miller,  Thomas  Allyn  (History)    Greenville,  S.  C. 

Mllward,  John  Burton   (Political  Science) .   Lexington,  Ky. 

Mitchell,  Katheryne  Ann    (Psychology)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Moler,  John  Frederick  (English)    Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Morrell,  Burrell  H.,  II   (Economics)    Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Morrison,  William   Stewart,  Jr.    (Psychology)    Gulf  Breeze,  Fla. 
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Morton,  Judith  Gait    (Englisli)    Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mottl,  Henry  Thomas   (Chemistry)    Los  Angeles ^  Calif. 

Mumby,  Frank  Wellford,  IV   (History)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Nabers,  Hugh  Comer,  Jr.    (English)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Newman,    Robert    Charles    (Economics)     Tampa,    Fla. 

Nichols,   Lynn   Wayne    (English)    Parsons,  Kan. 

Nielsen,  Claude  Beeland   (Political  Science)    Evergreen,  Ala. 

Norcross,  Michael  Earl   (Forestry)    Winchester,  Tenn. 

Oats,  Louis    (American   Studies) Hendersonville,    Tenn. 

Orr,  John   Stratton    (Psychology)    Decatur,  Ala. 

Pace,  Joseph  Leslie   (English)    Norris,   Tenn. 

Paine,    Christopher   Borden    (French)     , Durham,   N.   C. 

Patching,  James  Edward,  HI   (Political  Science)    . Tucker,  Ga. 

Patton,  Robert   Harrison    (History)    Leesburg,    Va. 

Pecau,  William  Grignard  (History)    Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Peden,   Leland   Bruce    (English)    Pulaski,    Tenn. 

Peebles,  John  Daniel  (English)    Point  Clear,  Ala. 

Peters,  George  Belk,  Jr.   (Economics)    Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Petroutson,  Peter  Blane  (Political  Science)    Mobile,  Ala. 

Pickering,  William  Henry   (English)    Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

PIggott,  Jane  Melissa   (Spanish)    Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Presley,  Joseph  Kempton   (Economics)    Grosse  Point e  Park,  Mich. 

Quisenberry,   Rochard   Noelting    (English)    Dallas,    Texas 

Racheter,  Bruce  Arnold   (Economics)    Monterrey,  N.  L.,  Mexico 

Ready,  Patricia  Ann    (English)    Austin,   Texas 

Reid,   Barbara   Jane    (Mathematics)    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Rever,  Louis  Kimberly   (Political  Science)    Catonsville,  Md. 

Rice,  Laura  Warburton   (Political  Science)    Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Rice,   Louis   Wood,   HI    (English)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Rogers,  Susan  Lee    (History)    Montgomery,  Ala. 

*Rose,  Bolivar  Boykin   (English)    Middletown,  Ohio 

(Re-entering    from    University    of    Cincinnati) 

Royster,  David  Calvin    (Mathematics)    Lexington,  Ky. 

Saalfield,  John  Irvin    (English)    Knoxville,    Tenn. 

Selden,  Martee  Graham  (Fine  Arts)   Falls  Church,  Va. 

Selph,  Deborah    (English)    Jackson,   Miss. 

Shannonhouse,   Martha    Caldwell    (Psychology)     Birmingham,   Ala. 

Sharp,  Thomas   Street    (Economics)    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Sherman,   Peter  Cayce    (Economics)    Hopkinsville,   Ky. 

Sims,  Steven  Gary    (English)    Daisy,   Tenn. 

Sinclair,  Craig  Andrew    (Forestry)    (Biology)    Carmel   Valley,   Calif. 

Smith,  David  Laurens    (Economics)    Sheppard  AFB,   Texas 

Smith,  Sharon  Louise   (English)    Jackson,  Miss. 

Smith,    Susan   Allison    (Forestry)     Merritt   Island,   Fla. 

Sneathcn,  Timothy  Blaker   (Mathematics)    Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Spainhour,  John  Edward,  Jr.   (Economics)    (Political  Science)    Hickory,  N.  C. 

Stagg.   Brian  Lee    (English)     Rugby,    Tenn. 
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Starr,  Bryan  Lawrence    (Psychology)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Stevenson,  Thomas  Calvin,  III   (English)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Stewart,  Jeffrey  Franklin  (English)    Winchester,  Tenn. 

Stibbs,  John  Henry,  Jr.   (English)    New  Orleans,  La. 

Stuart,  Barbara   Lawlor    (English)    Pensacola,  Fla. 

Sullivan,  William  Albert,  III   (English)    St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Taylor,  James  Wayne    (Chemistry)    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Taylor,  Thomas  Griffin    (Biology)    Nacogdoches,    Texas 

Taylor,  William  Rutledge,  Jr.    (French)    Fayetteville,   Tenn. 

Teeter,  Eric  Porcher   (Political  Science)    Marion,  N.  C. 

Torbert,  William  Rodney  (English) Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Train,  Middleton  R.  L.  (Political  Science)    Washington,  D.  C. 

Tucker,  Nancy  Elizabeth    (Religion)    Metairie,  La. 

Turner,   James  Arthur,   III    (Economics)    Tampa,   Fla. 

Vaughan,  Bayne  James,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    Decatur,  Ala. 

Vaughan,  Benjamin  David  (Fine  Arts)    Setvanee,  Tenn. 

Voorhees,  David  Arthur  (Fine  Arts)    Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Walker,  Frank  Marlon,  Jr.  (Political  Science)    Lake  Charles,  La. 

Ward,  Judith   Semele    (English)    Meridian,  Miss. 

Watson,  Daniel  Eugene   (History)    Clayton,  Ala. 

Waymouth,  John  Francis    (Mathematics)    Marblehead,   Mass. 

*WeatherIy,  John  Armfield    (History)    Moorestown,  N.  J. 

^Whitehead,  Arthur  Alan   (Political  Science)    Fort  Worth,   Texas 

T^HiIte-Spunner,   David   Ellis    (English)    Mobile,   Ala. 

Whitney,  Colwell  Cullum   (English)    Batesburg,  S.  C. 

Whittle,   Carl  Richard,  Jr.    (Political   Science)    Johnston,   S.  C. 

Wicks,  Franklin  Owen,  Jr.   (Forestry)    (French)    Hollywood,  Fla. 

Williams,   Michael   Delwin    (Biology)     Columbia,    Tenn. 

Williamson,  James   McGowIn    (History)     Greenville,   Ala. 

Wilson,  James  Pendergast,  III    (Psychology)    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Woodall,  Minor  Edward,  III   (Economics)    Guntersville,  Ala. 

Wright,  William  Wilson,  Jr.   (English)    Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

*Second  semester 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

September  1972 

Baird,  Julia  Nelle   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Bates,  David   Scott    Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Brain,  Valerie    Decherd,  Tenn. 

Caldwell,  William  Edward  Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Chitty,  Em  Turner    Sewanee,  Tenn. 

David,  Francois  Bernard    Thouars,  France 

Gester,    Stephen   William    Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Gilchrist,   Mary  Rose    Sewanee,  Tenn, 
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Gillespy,  John  Fujton Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

Goodstein,   Sarah  Gina    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Lewis,  Lanalee  Leslie  Victoria   APO,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Mignery,  Suzanne  Louise    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Oliver,   Scot    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Peck,  Blake  VanLeer   Jguna,  Guam 

Peters,  Charles  Alexander   Bluefield,   W.   7a. 

*Puckette,  Miller  Smith    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

*Smith,   Harold    Frederick    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Snyder,  David  Walter   Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Stapleton,  Lee  Brown    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Stephens,  Jonathan  Railing  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Vaughan,  Vickie  Watkins    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Wilhite,  Dorothy  Parks Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Wilson,  Beverly  Ann  Nashville,  Tenn. 

^Second  semester 


SUMMARY 
COLLEGE— 1972-73 

1ST.  SEM.  2ND.  8EM. 

MEN           WOMEN           TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN  TOTAL 

Seniors  156      48      204  150  41  191 

Juniors  125      49      174  127  52  ^79 

Sophomores  157      8S     242  151  83  234 

Freshmen  255     104     359  240  105  345 

Special  7       5       12  10  8  18 

700     291      991  678  289  967 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
COLLEGE— 1972-73 


1ST.   SEM. 

Alabama     150 

Arizona     2 

Arkansas    13 

California     8 

Colorado 2 

Connecticut    8 

Delaware    2 

District  of  Columbia  3 

Florida 130 

Georgia     84 

Hawaii    

Idaho    I 

Illinois     12 

Indiana     3 

Kansas    4 

Kentucky     28 

Louisiana    40 

Maine    I 

Maiyland     13 

Massachusetts     3 

Michigan    I 

Minnesota    i 

Mississippi      19 

Missouri      6 

Montana     3 

New  Jersey   14 


2ND.   SEM. 


1ST.    SEM.      2ND.   SEM. 

New  Mexico   4 

New  York   9 

North    Carolina    ....  26  2 

Ohio    10  2 

Oklahoma     2 

Pennsylvania     9  2 

Rhode  Island    i 

South  Carolina    50  4 

South  Dakota  i 

Tennessee     227  23 

Texas    65  4 

Virginia     17 

Washington    I 

West  Virginia   ......         6 

Australia    I 

Belgium    I 

England      i 

France    i 

Germany     I 

Jamaica,  W.  1 2 

Japan    i 

Mexico    2 

Trust  Territories  of 

the  Pacific   2 

Turkey    1 


991 


61 


RELIGIOUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
COLLEGE— 1972-73 


1ST.  SEM.      2ND.    SEM. 

Baptist   5S  7 

Christian i 

Church  of  Christ  ...  16 

Congregational     3 

Coptic     I 

Episcopal     532  30 

Jewish     4  I 

Lutheran    16  i 


1ST.    SEM. 

Methodist     115 

Presbyterian     114 

Protestant    4 

Roman  Catholic   58 

Unitarian    5 

Other     16 

No  affiliation  listed   .  51 

991 


2ND.    SEM. 
3 

4 
I 

5 


61 


12 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY 


June  4,  1972 


Latin  Salutatory 

Thomas  Lay  Burroughs  of  Illinois 

Valedictory  Oration 

Vance  Lacy  Broeniel  of  Tennessee 


AWARDS  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Guerry  Award  for  Excellence  in  English 

Thomas  Branch  Pruit  of  Kansas 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  Social  Science 

Thomas  Lay  Burroughs  of  Illinois 

The  Ruggles-Wright  Award  for  Excellence  in  French 

Raul  Antonio  Mattei  of  Mississippi 

The  John  McCrady  Memorial  Prize  In  Fine  Arts 

Laura  Lee  Spaulding  of  Tennessee 

The  Allen  Farmer  Award  for  Forestry 

Thomas  Patrick  Brady  of  Tennessee 

The  Nina  Harkins  Memorial  Award  for  Creative  Writing 

Fiction:     Barry  Michael  Edwards  of  Tennessee 
Poetry:     Barry  Michael  Edwards  of  Tennessee 

The  Colonial  Dames  Grant-in-Aid  for  Excellence  in  American  History 

Michael  Wayne  Morgan  of  Tennessee 

The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize  in  the  School  of  Theology 

{for  the  best  reading  of  a  Prayer  Book  service) 
1st    Place:     George  Durham  Gentry  of  Florida 
2nd  Place:     Festus  Hilliard  Powell,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  Character 

Patrick  Daniel  Eagan  of  Tennessee 

The  Atlee  Heber  HoflP  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Economics 

William  Clarence  Johnson  of  Florida 
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The  Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Economics 

Peter  Knox  A/[cClellan  of  Florida 

TTie  Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Chemistry 

Linda  Carol  Mayes  of  Tennessee 

The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize 

{for  the  greatest  improvement  in  General  Chemistry) 
Charles  Michael  Myers  of  Tennessee 

The  Class  of  1935  Prize— Dr.  I.  Croom  Beatty 

(for  improvement  in  Organic  Chemistry) 
Patrick  Barbour  Fenlon  of  Georgia 

The  Woods  Leadership  Award  Scholarships 
In  the  School  of  Theology 

For  the  MIddler  Year:     David  Marlon  Robinson  of  Louisiana 

In  the  College 

For  the  Junior  Year:      Stephen   Franklin   Hogwood   of  Georgia 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

{for  highest  scholastic  attainment  for  three  years) 
Edward  Veston  Colvln  of  Alabama 

The  Charles  Pollard  Marks  Scholarship 

{for  outstanding  junior  Gownsman) 
William  Scott  Deaver  of  Texas 


STUDENTS  ELECTED  TO  MEMBERSHIP  IN  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Class  of  1972 

Stephen  Erwin  Adams  Robert  Dow  Knight 

Thomas  Patrick  Brady  Robert  Walter  Love 

Vance  Lacy  Broemel  Frederick  Early  Pfelffer 

Thomas  Lay  Burroughs  Herbert  Lindley  Reynolds,  III 

James  William  Cameron,  III  Haynes  Reeves  Roberts 

Edward  Jacobs  Crawford,  III  James  Wiley  Savage 

Robert  Douglas  Dalton  Emily  Virginia  Sheller 

David  Widener   Frantz  William  Stroud  Spainhour 

Marshall  Lee  Garrett,  Jr.  Sara  Lynne  Stokes 

Robert  Dempsey  Harvey  William  Lester  Woolverton 

Class  of  1973 
Edward  Vestin   Colvln  Leland  Bruce  Peden 

Linda  Carol  Mayes  Thomas  GrIfBn  Taylor 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 

Stephen  Erwin  Adams  (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude)   Little  Rock,  Ark. 

John  Disque  Agricola   (English)    (Fine  Arts)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Robert  Oliver  Akin   (English)    (in  Absentia)    Franklin,  Tenn. 

Herbert  Warren  Anderson,  III    (English)    Hopewell,   Va. 

Thomas  Edgar  Archer,  11   (Economics)    Pensacola  Beach,  Fla, 

Veronica  Sophia  Aukes   (Psychology)    {in  Absentia) 

Eindhoven,  The  Netherlands 

Stephen  Landrith  Bamett   (Psychology)    (in  Absentia)    Joplin,  Mo. 

Francis  Arthur  Bass,  Jr.    (History)    Decherd,  Tenn. 

John  Amos  Baugh  (English)    (in  Absentia) Franklin,  Tenn. 

Keith  Lamothe   Bell    (English) Pensacola,   Fla. 

John  Robert  Bennett,  III   (Economics)    (in  Absentia)    .-  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Michael  Dudley  Bewers  (English)    (cum  Laude)   Pine  Blujf,  Ark. 

Charles  Allen  Bickerstaff,  Jr.   (Biology)    (cum  Laude)    Gumming,  Ga. 

John  Howe  Billings    (Psychology)    _ Nashville,  Tenn. 

Daniel  Glenn  Blevins  (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Decatur,  Ala. 

William  Stephen  Blumberg  (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)  Collinsville,  III. 

James  Barrel  Booker,  Jr.    (English)    _ Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

Ily  Christian  Bratina   (Physics)    (in  Absentia)    ..  Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

Vance  Lacy  Broemel    (English)    (Summa  cum  Laude)    __  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

George  Raleigh  Brothers,  III    (Biology)    Mobile,  Ala. 

Brockton  Bearden  Brown    (Psychology)    Sulphur,  Okla. 

Sidney    Ann    Blyant    (English)     .._ Winchester,    Tenn. 

Thomas  Lay  Burroughs   (Political  Science)    (Summa  cum  Laude) 

Collinsville,  III. 

Earnest  Napier  Burson,  III    (Religion)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Robert  Edvvrard  Lee  Burwell    (Psychology)    Pinehurst,  N.   C. 

David  Baker  Cadman  (History)   (cum,  Laude)   (in  Absentia)  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tyler   Calhoun,   III    (English)    Florence,   Ala. 

Timothy  Preston  Callahan    (Economics)    Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

James  William  Cameron,  III  (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude)   Franklin,  Tenn. 
Archibald  Rowland  Campbell,  III   (English)    (in  Absentia)   Galveston,  Texas 

Dana  Fordyce  Carlson   (English)    (cum  Laude)    -  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Harry  Horner  Carpenter    (Economics)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  Drayton  Cathrae    (Psychology)    Sarasota,  Fla. 

James  Hamilton  Chickering,  II    (Psychology)    Alexandria,  Va. 

John  July  an  Clemens,  Jr.    (Economics)    Midland,  Mich. 

Michael  Thomas  Coffey   (Mathematics)    (cum  Laude)    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dawson  Staley  Col  vert   (Biology)    Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

David   Martin   Coniglio    (English)    _ Nashville,   Tenn. 

Jeffrey  Lynn  Cook   (Economics)    ColuTubia,  Tenn. 

Rebecca  Ann  Cranwell   (Economics)    (cum  Laude) Florence,  Ala. 

Edward  Jacobs  Crawford,  III  (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude) 

Shreveport,  La. 

Robert  Douglas  Dalton   (English)    (cum  Laude)    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

John  Lloyd  Davenport   (English)    Harrods  Creek,  Ky. 

Lawrence   Raymond  Davis    (Economics)    Dallas,   Texas 

William  Dowsing  Davis    (Economics)    Aliceville,  Ala. 

Bruce  Shelton  Denson    (Economics)    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Hugh  Douglas  Dupree    (English)    _ Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Patrick  Daniel  Eagan   (Economics)    Murjreesboro,  Tenn. 

Lewis  Baker  Eberly   (Psychology)    Denton,  Texas 

Barry  Michael  Edwards    (English)    Memphis,  Tenn. 
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David  Latimer  Elmers   (English)    (cum  Laude)   Indianola,  Miss. 

Edward  Vasser  England   (English) Mobile,  Ala. 

John  Trice  Fasig    (English)    Manchester,  Tenn, 

Lucius  Gaston  Fishbume,  Jr.  (English)    (in  Absentia)   Walterboro,  S.  C. 

David  Edward  Fox   (English) Jacksonville,  Fla. 

David  Widener  Frantz   (Biology)    (cum  Laude)   Stuttgart,  Germany 

Marshall  Lee  Garrett,  Jr.   (English)    {cum  Laude)    Sacramento,  Calif. 

Stephen  William  Gester   (Economics)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Robert   Milam   Given    (English)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Lecil  Barry  Goss  (Biology)    (cum  Laude)   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Ronnie  Ray  Hall   (Philosophy)    (cum  Laude) Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Robert  Dempsey  Harvey  (Mathematics)    (Magna  cum  Laude)  Madison,  Tenn. 

Barton  Randall  Hays   (English)    (in  Absentia)    Winnetka,  III 

Richard  Lee  Henderson   (Psychology) Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Walter  Ervin  Henley,  II   (English)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Edmimd  Taylor  Henry,  HI   (English)    Jay,  Fla, 

Robert  EUwood  Hess,  Jr.    (Biology)    Dunnellon,  Fla. 

Dean  Fletcher  Holland   (Political  Science)    (in  Absentia)    ..  Smyrna,  Tenn. 
Richard  Vladimir  Howard   (Economics)    (cum  Laude) 

Voorschoten,  The  Netherlands 
Glen  Gilbert  Hull   (Physics)    (cum  Laude)    (m  Absentia)   Kimberley,  Idaho 

MaryLou  H^lll   (Fine  Arts)    (cum  Laude)    ...._.._. . Marianna,  Fla. 

Prances  Elizabeth  Ikard   (English)    (cum  Laude)    Decherd,  Tenn. 

Reynolds  Gracy  Jarvis  (Biology)    (cum  Laude)   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walter  Mason  Justin,  Jr.    (History) Birmingham,  Ala. 

James  Shearer  Kennedy   (English) Madisonville,  Tenn. 

Robert  Dow  Knight  (Mathematics)    (cum  Laude)   Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Lawrence  Bjrrnes  Kuehnle  (Biology)    (in  Absentia)   Natchez,  Miss. 

Philip  Heins  Lamson   (History) Washington,  D.  C. 

Paul  James  Landry   (Biology)    (in  Absentia)    Pensacola,  Fla. 

Clendon  Hunt  Lee,  Jr.  (Political  Science)   Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Ware  Lodge   (Mathematics)    (Psychology)    (cum  Laude) 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Victor  Heintz  Lott,  Jr.   (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude) Mobile,  Ala. 

Robert  Walter  Love   (English)    (Summa  cum  Laude)    (in  Absentia) 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Alan  Stuart  Maclachlan  (English)    (in  Absentia)    Gainesville,  Fla. 

Raul  Antonio  Mattel    (French)    (cum  Laude)    Corinth,  Miss. 

William  Clark  Mauzy    (Psychology)    Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Rolland  Montgomery  Maxwell    (Religion)    Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  Hugh  McAngus   (English)    West  Point,  Ga. 

Himter   McDonald,   III    (English) Nashville,    Tenn. 

William  Lindsay  McElveen   (English)    Sewanee,  Tenn. 

John  James  McGough,  Jr.    (Biology)    Barryville,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Latshaw  Miller,  Jr.    (Economics)    _ Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Joe  Dick  Mobley,  Jr.    (Physics)    Paris,  Tenn. 

Nancy  Ann  Gist  Moody    (English)    Cowan,  Tenn. 

Harold  Vernon  Moon,  Jr.    (English)    (in  Absentia)    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Clint  Moore,  m   (English) El  Dorado,  Ark. 

Robert  Joseph  Moore    (Biology) Beaumont,   Texas 

William  McChesney  Moore   (Chemistry)    (cum  Laude)    ..  Winchester,  Tenn. 

Julian  Earl  Morgan,  III  (Economics)    (cum  Laude)    Memphis,  Tenn. 

Michael  Wayne  Morgan   (History)    (cum  Laude)    Winchester,  Tenn. 

David  Satterfield  Morse    (Biology) Memphis,  Tenn. 

Joseph  Edgar  Moser,  III  (Political  Science) Memphis,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Neil  Moseley   (Biology)    McKenzie,  Tenn. 

Julius  Hai'old  Mullins,  Jr.    (Biology)    Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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Samuel  DuBose  Murray,  Jr.   (Biology)   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Frederic  William  Nardin,  III    (English)    Decatur,  Ga. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Noyes    (English)    (in  Absentia)    Denton,  Texas 

Ian  Brenton  Ogilvie   (English)    __ Winter  Park,  Fla, 

Stephen  Lee  Oseman  (Political  Science)    (in  Absentia)   ..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Elias  Horry  Parker   (English)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Richard  Boyd  Parker   (English)    (in  Absentia)    Houston,  Texas 

Frederick  Early  Pfeiffer   (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude)    Orlando,  Fla. 

Robert  Woody  Piggott    (English)    Miami  Lakes,  Fla. 

Joseph  Craig  Porter,  Jr.    (English)    San  Angelo,  Texas 

James  Anderson  Powell    (English)    (cum  Laude)    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

David  Lynn  Preuss   (Chemistry)    (in  Absentia)    Bogalu^a,  La. 

Thomas  Branch  Pruit    (English)    (cum,  Laude)    Halstead,  Kan. 

John  Rorison  Rawls   (Chemistry)    (in  Absentia)    Asheville,  N.  C. 

Herbert  Lindley  Reynolds,  III   (English)    (Magna  cum  Laude)   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wiley  Chalmers  Richardson    (English)    Montgomery,  Ala. 

Keith   HoUoway   Riggs    (Spanish) Dallas,   Texas 

Haynes  Reeves  Roberts  (Political  Science)    (Magna  cum  Laude)  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Nathaniel  Pendleton  Rogers   (English)    (cum  Laude)    -  Darien,  Conn. 

William  Kyle  Rote,  Jr.   (Psychology)    St.  Thomas,  U.  S.  Virgin  Islands 

Daniel  Nelson  Sain   (Psychology)    Bradyville,  Tenn. 

Paul  Broward  Salter,  Jr.    (History)    Jesup,  Ga. 

George  Larry  Sanders   (Physics)    Tampa,  Fla. 

James  Wiley  Savage  (Political  Science)    (Magna  cum  Laude)  Meridian,  Miss. 

Andrew  Gabriel  Schmitt,  Jr.    (English)    Houston,  Texas 

Emily  V.  Sheller   (Spanish)    (cum  Laude)    Lafayette,  La. 

Robert  Morgan  Simms   (Pohtical  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Marc  Calvert  Sims    (English)    Crossville,  Tenn. 

Eric  Lynden  Perry  Smith  (Psychology)    (in  Absentia)   _.  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  Ejdson  Smith,  III   (English)    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Thomas  James  Campbell  Smyth,  Jr.   (English)    Greensboro,  N.  C. 

John  Bayard  Snowden   (English)    (cum  Laude)   _.  Mem,phis,  Tenn. 

William  Stroud  Spainliour    (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)   Jackson,  Miss. 

Robert  Jennings  Stall,  III    (Political  Science)    Fleeton,  Va. 

Sara  Lynne  Stokes    (Mathematics)    (Summa  cum  Laude)    Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Theodore  DuBose  Stoney,  Jr.    (English)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Donald  Evans  Sutter,  Jr.    (Economics)    Guljport,  Miss. 

Stephen  Edward  Swanson   (History)    Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mark  Allen   Tanksley    (Mathematics)    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Guerry  Radford  Thornton,  Jr.    (English)    Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  Jerome  Turner    (English)    Cochran,  Ga. 

Michael  Dawes  Turner    (Biology)    Greenwood,  S.  C. 

William  McDonald  Tynes    (Economics)    Springfield,  Mo. 

Richard  Piatt  Van  Orden    (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia)    Arlington,  Va. 

Robert  Edward  Vamer,  Jr.    (Biology)    _ Montgomery,  Ala. 

Jeffrey   Hartwell   Walker    (History) Houston,    Texas 

Edward  Burrell  Wheeler    (Political  Science)    Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Brantley  Wiley,  Jr.   (Psychology) Troy,  Ala. 

Tjnree  Edwin  Wilkinson    (History)    Prospect,   Tenn. 

Larry  Christopher  Williams   (Economics)    Albany,  Ga. 

Michael  Owen  Williams   (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)    . .   Guljport,  Miss. 

Paul  Robert  Williams   (Psychology)    (in  Absentia)    Longmont,  Colo. 

Lawrence  Allan  Wilson   (Political  Science)    (cum  Laude)    Metairie,  La. 

William  Wallace  Wilson    (Political  Science)    (in  Absentia)    Joplin,  Mo. 

William  Lester  Woolverton    (Biology)    (cum  Laude)    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Gary   Henry   Wright    (English) Tuscaloosa,    Ala. 

Alan  Richardson  Yates    (Economics)    Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Bachelor  o{  Science  in  Forestry 

Lynn  Dianne  Dugan  Alford    (Forestry)    Fort  Lauderdale,  Flo. 

Thomas  Patrick  Brady  (Forestry)    (Summa  cum  Laude)   ._  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mary  Lynn  Patten   (Forestry)    (cum  Laude)    _...._____  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Theodore  Richard  Quick   (Forestry)    St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Michael  Gary  Wallens    (Forestry)    Winnetka,  III. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

Albert  Richard  Boguszewski  (Physics)    (in  Absentia)   ..  Fanwood,  N,  J. 

Thesis:  "Selected  Topics  in  Optics  and  Thermodynamics." 
Charles  Ezra  Buff   (Chemistry)    (in  Absentia)    Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Thesis:  "Chemistry  and  the  EnvironmentSLl  Crisis." 
Robert  Thomas  Check    (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia)    Lincoln,  lit 

Thesis:  "Selected  Problems  in  Geometry  and  Two  Dimensional 
Crystallography." 
John  James  Fallon  (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia) Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thesis:  "Isometries  of  the  Euclidean  Plane;  Hyperbolic  Geometry." 
David  Scott  French  (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia) Ortonville,  Mich. 

Thesis:     "Isometries  of  the  Euclidean  Plane  and  Euclidean  Space." 
Robert  Stevenson  Halstead,  Jr.   (Physics)    (in  Absentia)    Peru,  N.  Y. 

Thesis:  ''Selected  Topics  in  Optics  and  Thermodynamics." 
Catherine  Hodges  Hamilton   (Chemistry)    (in  Absentia)   ..  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Thesis:     "Chemical  Water  Pollution." 
Homer  Dean  Layne   (Mathematics) TullahoTna,  Tenn. 

Thesis:  "Some  Problems  in  Affine  Geometry." 
Sister  Judith  McDonnell   (Biology)    (in  Absentia)    Vallejo,  CcUif. 

Thesis:  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Rate  of  Uptake  and 

Translocation  of  P-32  in  Four  Sti-ains  of  Com:   One  Inbred 
Strain  and  Three  Hybrids." 
Barbara  Ann  McGinnis   (Mathematics)    Gastonia,  N.  C 

Thesis:  "Selected  Problems  in  Geometry  and  Projective  Geometry." 
Donald  Reid  McGinnis    (Mathematics)    .-..„--. Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Thesis:  "Selected  Problems  in  Geometry  and  the  Geometry  of  the 
Complex  Nimibers." 
Richard  J.  Soderbom    (Biology) Huntland,  Tenn. 

Thesis:  "Mingo  Swamp." 
Barbara  Williams  Thomas   (Mathematics)    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Thesis:  "Selected  Problems  in  Geometry:     The  Inversion  Mapping 
of  the  Plane." 

The  School  of  Theology 

Licentiate  in  Theology 

Merrill  Kilbum  Broach   (Oklahoma)    Tulsa,  Okla. 

Thomas  Otey  Feamster,  Jr.    (Florida)    Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Robert  Franklin  Thomas,  Jr.    (Atlanta)    Decatur,  Ga. 

Master  in  Divinity 

Claude  Newell  Anderson,  Jr.,  B.I.R    (Atlanta)    Marietta,  Ga. 

Jeffrey  Alan  Batkin,  A.B.   (Atlanta)    Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Terry  Robert  Cobb,  B.B.A.   (Tennessee) Memphis,  Tenn. 

George  Durham  Gentry,  A.B.   (Southwest  Florid,a)    Tampa,  Fla. 

Robert  Blice  Graves,  B.A.    (Lexington)    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

George  Barrow  Hart,  Jr.,  B.A.    (Tennessee) Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Arthur  Everitt  Johnson,  B.S.   (West  Texas)    San  Antonio,  Texas 

Michael  Lamont  Klidda,  Jr.,  B.A.    (Louisiana)    Shreveport,  La. 

John  Edward  Lenhardt,  11,  B.A.   (Florida)    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Hampton  Mabry,  Jr.,  BA.   (Texas) Houston,  Texas 

Thomas  Hicks  Markley,  B.A.   (Southern  Virginia)    Lawrenceville,  Va. 

James  Fredrick  Marquis,  Jr.,  A.B.    (Tennessee)    Kingsport,  Tenn. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Eugene  Mason,  A.B.   (West  Missouri)    (in  Absentia) 

Lee's  Summit,  Mo» 
Edward  Moray  Peoples,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Southern  Virginia)   ..  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Festus  Hilliard  Powell,  Jr.,  B.A.    (Arkansas)    Russellville,  Ark. 

Frank  Bradford  Rockwood,  B.S.    (Georgia)    Tifton,  Ga. 

Ronald  Bruce  Southerland,  B.S.F.    (Tennessee)    Aiken,  S.  C. 

Richard  Notley  Thomas,   B.S.    (Alabama)    Huntsville,   Ala. 


The  Gr/J)uate  School  of  Theology 

Master  of  Sacred  Theology 
The  Rev.  Charles  William  Anderson,  B.A.,  B.D.   (in  Absentia) 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 
Thesis:     "The  Covenant  Theology  of  Perkins  and  Ames." 

Tlie  Rev.  Carthur  Paul  Criss,  B.M.,  M.Div -_ .._  Wichita,  Kan. 

Thesis:   "The  Influence  of  the  Philosophy  of  Martin  Heidegger 
upon  the  Work  of  Karl  Rahner." 
The  Rev.  Robert  Meredith  Gabler  Libby,  A.B.,  M.Div.  (in  Absentia) 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Thesis:      "Lambeth  X  and  the  Chicago -Lambeth  Quadrilateral." 

The  Rev.  George  Overholser  Nagle,  B.A.,  M.Div New  Hartford.  N.  Y. 

Thesis:      "The  Idea  of  Freedom  in  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  and 
Nicolas  Berdyaev." 


Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Divinity 
The  Rev.  Duncan  Montgomery  Gray,  Jr.,  B.E.  in  E.E.,  M.Div.  Meridian,  Miss. 

The  Very  Rev.   Quinland  Reeves   Gordon,   B.Th. Atlanta,   Ga. 

The  Rev.  James  Reding  Helms,  B.A.,  M.Div Downey,  Calif. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bennett  Jones  Sims,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  D.D,   Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Mitchell  Trelease,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  D.D. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Willis  Ryan  Henton,  B.A.,  S.T.B Amarillo,   Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Archibald  Donald  Davies,  B.A.,  M.Div.,  S.T.M.  ._  Dallas,  Texas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  David  Benson  Reed,  A.B.,  M.Th.,  D.D Louisville,  Ky. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
Dr.  Robert  Armstrong  Robinson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  ._  New  Canaan,  Conn, 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

May  27,   1973 


Latin  Salutatory 

Edward  Veston  Colvin  of  Alabama 

Valedictory  Oration 

Linda  Carol  Mayes  of  Tennessee 


AWARDS  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  E.  G.   Richmond   Prize  for   Social   Science 

William  Clarence  Johnson  of  Florida 

The  John  McCrady  Memorial  Prize  in  Fine  Arts 

David  Arthur  Voorhees  of  North  Carolina 

The  Allen  Farmer  Award  for  Forestry 

Susan  Allison  Smith  of  Florida 

The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize  in  the  School  of  Theology 

{for  the  best  reading  of  a  Prayer  Book  service) 
William  Spencer  Holcomb  of  Illinois 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  Character 

John  Henry  Stibbs,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana 

The  Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial   Scholarship  for  Attainment  in   Economics 

Martha  Tobey  Gibson  of  Texas 

The  Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Economics 

Patrick  Bruce  Pope  of  Alabama 

The  Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Chemistry 

Gaylord  Tenold  Walker  of  Alabama 

The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize 

(for  the  greatest  improvement  in  General  Chemistry) 
Susan  Guerry  Vaughan  of  Indiana 

The  Class  of   1935   Prize— Dr.  I.   Groom   Beatty 

(for  improvement  in  Organic  Chemistry) 
John  Caffey  Foster  of  Alabama 
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The  Woods  Leadership  Award  Scholarships 
In  the  School  of  Theology 

For  the  Middler  Year:     Craig  Barry  Anderson  of  Texas 
For  the  Senior  Year:     Spergeon  Albert  Kennington  of  Alabama 
In  the  College 

For  the  Junior  Year:      Dennis   Ronald   Hejna,   Jr.,   of   Illinois 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

(for  highest  scholastic  attainment  for  three  years) 
Dean  Arthur  Swift  of  Ohio 

The  Charles  Pollard  Marks  Scholarship 

{for  outstanding  junior  Gownsman) 
Charles  Bailey  Emerson  of  Maryland 

Mapheus  Svaxth-Sewanee  Review  Prize  for  Imaginative  Writing 

David  Larkin  Martin,  III,  of  Alabama 


STUDENTS  ELECTED  TO  MEMBERSHIP  IN  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 


Class  of  1973 


Barbara  Mason  Barry 
Robert  Mason  Bartenstein, 
Thomas  Adams  Camp 
Barbara  Hardee  Campbell 
Edward  Vestin  Colvin 
Josiah  Martin  Daniel 
Steven  Daniel  Downing 
Margaret  Erin  Ford 
Edward  Chesley  Greene 
Ronald  Ormond  Jackson 
William  Clarence  Johnson 
Ruth  Fay  Kilgore 
Linda  Carol  Mayes 


Jr. 


David  Fielden  McNeely 
Lynn  Wayne  Nichols 
William  Grignard  Pecau 
Lei  and  Bruce  Peden 
William    Henry   Pickering 
Laura  Warburton  Rice 
David  Calvin  Royster 
Timothy  Blaker  Sneathen 
John  Edward  Spainhour,  Jr. 
Thomas  Griffin  Taylor 
Marion  Fisher  Trost 
Judith  Semele  Ward 
Tames  McGowin  Williamson 


Class  of  1974 


Jimmie  Osborn  Cobb,  Jr. 
Michael  Shannon  Crowe 
Charles  Bailey  Emerson 
Roger  Lee  Farrow 
Eliott  Bradford  Gordon 
Stephen  Frankhi  Hogwood 


William  Alan  Nichols 
Edward  Ernest  Niehoff,  II 
Patrick  Bruce  Pope 
Dean  Arthur  Swift 
Ga^^lord  Tenold  Walker 
Thomas  Dee  Woodberrj'-,  III 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

tDepartmental  Honors 

Corinne  Blake  Adrian   (Fine  Arts)    Memphis,  Tn 

Lewis  Samuel  Agnew   (Economics)    .. Meridian,  Ms 

Susan  Sherwood  Aiken   (French)    New  Orleans,  La 

Jean  Jordan  Alexander    (Political  Science)    Orangeburg,  SC 

Robert  Jackson  Anderson,  III   (Political  Science)    Nashville,  Tn 

Fred   George  Atkisson    (History)    Madison,   Tn 

Clifford  Belser  Ayer,  HI   (Political  Science)    Madison,  Fl 

Samuel  Scott  Bagley   (Political  Science)    ._  Fayetteville,  Tn 

John  Rochelle  Barran  (Economics)    Decatur,  Al 

Barbara  Mason  Barry   (Biology)    (cum  Laude)    Charleston,  WV 

Robert  Mason  Bartenstein,  Jr.  (Economics)  t  (cum  Laude)   _.  Warrenton,  Va 

Barbara  Jeanne  Bates    (English) Centerville,  Tn 

Henry  Edward  Bedford,  III   (Economics)    Dallas,  Tx 

Jennifer  Kay  Benitez    (Political  Science)    San  Antonio,  Tx 

Eric  Vincent  Benjamin   (English) Atlanta,  Ga 

William  Dallas  Bethea,  HI   (Psychology)    Jackson,  Ms 

Julian  Lee  Bibb,  III  (English)t Decatur,  Al 

Stephen  Franklin  Bishop    (Biology)    _.. Nashville,   Tn 

William  Franklin  Blackmore,  Jr.    (Economics)    __. Winston- Salem,  NC 

John  Bladon,  Jr.    (Economics)    _. Jacksonville,  Fl 

Mary  Ellen  Bosch    (French) Charleston,   SC 

Douglass  Macaulay  Bradham,  Jr.   (Biology)    Mt.  Pleasant,  SC 

Girard  Polk  Brownlow,  III    (English)    „_ Nashville,   Tn 

Randall  Dean  Bryson   (Psychology)  t  Clearwater,  Fl 

Steven  Charles  Burke   (Economics)  t  Jacksonville,  Fl 

Carey  Parker  Burnett   (English)    _ Columbia,  SC 

David  Roscoe  Buttrey,  Jr.   (English)    (in  Absentia)   Nashville,  Tn 

Overton  Winston  Cameron,  Jr.    (English)    (cum  Laude)    Meridian,  Ms 

Thomas  Adams  Camp    (Mathematics)  t    (cum  Laude)    Sewanee,  Tn 

Barbara  Hardee  Campbell  (Mathematics)    (cum  Laude)    Greenville,  NC 

Victoria  Llewellyn  Carlson    (French)    Sewanee,  Tn 

Harrold  Hume  Carson    (Chemistry)    Miami,  Fl 

Cydney   Margaret   Cates    (English)    Summerville,   SC 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Cave   (German)t  Tampa,  Fl 

Robert  Hett  Chapman,  III    (Economics)    Spartanburg,  SC 

Karen  Anne  Christian    (Enghsh) Atlanta,  Ga 

George  Paul  Clark   (History)    (cum  Laude)   Gaithersburg ,  Md 

Mary  Frances   Clarkson    (Spanish)    Kingston,  Jamaica,  WI 

Patricia   Louise   Coleman    (Spanish)    Murfreesboro,   Tn 

Frank  Wesley  Collier,  III    (History)  t  Nashville,  Tn 

Edward  Veston  Colvin  (Mathematics)  t  (Physics)  t  (Summa  cum  Laude) 

Jasper,  Al 

Oliver  Iselin  Crawford  (Political  Science) Lane,  SC 

Susan  Jeanne  Damon    (English)    Jacksonville,  Fl 

Josiah  Martin  Daniel,  III   (History)  t   (cum  Laude)    Pampa,  Tx 

Robert  Atkinson  Davenport  (Psychology)   Harrods  Creek,  Ky 

Joel  Thomas  Daves,  IV  (Political  Science)   West  Palm  Beach,  Fl 

Henry  Evan  Davis,  IV   (Psychology) t Dallas,  Tx 

William  Scott  Deaver  (English)  t  (cum  Laude)   Ft.  Worth,  Tx 

Peter  Bogart  Dodds  (Political  Science)    (in  Absentia)   Charleston,  SC 

Thomas   Eliot   Dolan    (Biology)    Geneva,   II 

Steven  Daniel  Downing   (English) t   (Magna  cum  Laude),  Brussels,  Belgium 
William  Frealeon  Drake,  Jr.   (Biology)   Lawrenceburg,  Tn 
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Linda  Claire  Dugan   (English)    (cum  Laude)    ._  Memphis,  Tn 

Margaret   Ann   Duncan    (History) Nashville,   Tn 

Don  Keck  DuPree    (English)    (Philosophy)    (cum  Laude)    Billings,  Mt 

Anna  Thomas  Durham  (English)    _ Gallatin,  Tn 

Arthur  Eckerson,  IH  (Economics)  t   (Mathematics)    Chattanooga,  Tn 

John  Blanton  Edgar,  HI    (EhgUsh)    Memphis,  Tn 

Martin  Logue  Ellis    (Ehglish)    „ St.  Petersburg,  Fl 

John  Charles  Faquin    (PoHtical  Science)    __ Memphis,  Tn 

Charles  Ross  Feezer  (Economics) Carlsbad,  NM 

Thomas  McCarthy  Fennell  (Fine  Arts)    (Philosophy)    Little  Rock,  Ar 

Donald  AUston  Fishburne   (EngMsh) Charleston,  SC 

LeHa  Elaine  Fleissner    (French) Chattanooga,  Tn 

Bonnie  Margaret  Foote    (French)    Huntsville,  Al 

Margaret  Erin  Ford   (English)  t   (cum  Laude)    Lexington,  Ky 

Thomas  Huguenin  Gaillard   (Political  Science)    Charleston,  SC 

Charles  Hunt  Garner  (Political  Science)    (in  Absentia)   Shelbyville,  Ky 

Karen  Randolph  Gibson    (Spanish)    _..- Charleston,   WV 

Steven  Vance  Graham    (EngHsh)t  Birmingham,  Al 

Hatch  Dent  Sterrett  Grandy   (History) Norfolk,  Va 

Edward  Chesley  Greene   (EInglish)    (cum  Laude) Auburn,  Al 

William  Mortimer  Grover,  III   (Economics)    Gloucester,  Va 

Jane  Harvey  Gwinn    (English) _ Nashville,  Tn 

James  Randolph  Hale  (Economics)  t  (History)    (cum  Laude)   ..  Memphis,  Tn 

Kathleen  Ayres  Hand  (Fine  Arts)   Jackson,  Ms 

Joseph  Francis  Hartzer,  Jr.    (English)  t    Jacksonville,   Fl 

Carlisle  Norwood  Hastie,  III   (Economics)    (in  Absentia)    _.  Charleston,  SC 

Stephen  Michael  Hattendorf   (EngHsh)    ..._   Wheaton,  II 

Leslie  Ann  Johnson  Hays  (Biology)    (cum,  Laude)   ..._  Sewanee,  Tn 

Marion  Randolph  Hedgcock    (English)    Shreveport,  La 

Charles  Thomas  Hodges   (Chemistry)  t  Mountain  Brook,  Al 

Margaret  Madison  Hudgins   (Biology)  t Richmond,  Ya 

Emily  Ruth  Hudson    (English)    Knoxville,  Tn 

Howard  Hugh  Huggins,  III  (History)t Augusta,  Ga 

Peter  March  Huggins  (History)  f  (cum  Laude)  New  Orleans,  La 

Thomas  Parkin  Croom  Hunter    (Economics)    Florence,   SC 

Edward  Drummond  Izard   (Political  Science)    _..  Charleston,  SC 

Ronald  Ormond  Jackson  (Philosophy)    (Magna  cum  Laude)   Austin,  Tx 

John  Arthur  Jarrell,  III  (Biology)    Durham,  NC 

David  Lee  Johnson    (English)    Dallas,  Tx 

William  Clarence  Jolinson  (Economics)  t  (cum  Laude)   Panama  City,  Fl 

Mark  Wylie  Johnston    (Psychology)    Birmingham,  Al 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Jones   (History)    Johnson  City,  Tn 

Edward  Albert  Kelso,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    _ Baytown,  Tx 

James  Drake  Kennedy,  III   (English)    Lookout  Mountain,  Tn 

John  Lane  Keyes,  III   (Biology)    .._, ..-  Lexington,  Ky 

Martha  Lambeth  Kilgore   (Fine  Arts)    _.. New  Orleans,  La 

Ruth  Fay  Kilgore   (English)    (cum  Laude)    ._ Nashville,  Tn 

Charles  Wilson  Knowlton,  Jr.   (English)    (in  Absentia)    Columbia,  SC 

Medora  Krome    (Philosophy)    Homestead,   Fl 

Richard  Tippin  Lambert,  Jr.   (Psychology)    Naples,  Fl 

Nancy  Kelton  Lamson    (English)    Washington,   DC 

Scotty  Charles  Lee  (English)t Meridian,  Ms 

Russell  Lee  Leonard    (English)    Anniston,  Al 

Lanalee  Leslie  Victoria  Lewis    (English)    (cum  Laude) Austin,  Tx 

Robert  Graham  Linn,  Jr.    (English)    Bradenton,  Fl 

Robert  Louis  Lowenthal,  Jr.    (Economics)    Rochester,  NY 

Robert  Dickson  Lynch,  Jr.    (English)    Hinsdale,  II 

Douglas  Armstrong  Mahan    (Psychology)    South  Hamilton,  Ma 

James  Sherwood  Mainzer    (Economics)    Brooklyn,  NY 
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David  Larkin  Martin,  III   (English)  t  Courtland,  Al 

David  Wilkie  Mason   (English)    Savannah^  Ga 

Elizabeth  Hall  Mason    (English)    Atlanta,  Ga 

Robert  Douglass  Matlock  (Fine  Arts)    Tallahassee,  Fl 

Michael  Thomas  Maxon    (Economics)    Clearwater,  Fl 

Linda  Carol  Mayes   (Chemistry)  t   (Summa  cum  Laude)    _.  Winchester,  Tn 

Hugh  Clewell  McClees  (Political  Science)   Oak  Ridge,  Tn 

Peter  Knox  McClellan    (Economics)  t   Tallahassee,  Fl 

Carolyn  Murray  McCoUum    (English)    Thomasville,  Ga 

Edward  Stokes  McGehee,  Jr.    (English)    Birmingham,  Al 

DeHart  Allen  McMillan    (English)    Austin,   Tx 

Edward  Timberlake  McNabb,  Jr.   (English)    Nashville,  Tn 

Laurin  McCaUum  McSwain    (English)  t   Mintum,  SC 

Randall   Clay  Miller    (Biology)    Xenia,  Oh 

Thomas  Allyn  Miller   (History) Greenville,  SC 

John  Burton  Milward   (Political  Science)    Lexington,  Ky 

Katheryne  Ann  Mitchell  (Psychology)  t Jacksonville,  Fl 

John  Frederick  Moler   (English)    Oklahoma  City,  Ok 

Burrell  H.  Morrell,  II  (Economics)    Pulaski,  Tn 

William  Stewart  Morrison,  Jr.   (Psychology)    Gulf  Breeze,  Fl 

Judith  Gait  Morton  (English)    (cum  Laude)   Montgomery,  Al 

Henry  Thomas  Mottl   (Chemistry)    Los  Angeles,  Ca 

Frank  WeUford  Mumby,  IV   (History)    Jacksonville,  Fl 

Hugh  Comer  Nabers,  Jr.    (English)    Birmingham,  Al 

Robert  Charles  Newman   (Economics)    Tampa,  Fl 

Lynn  Wajme  Nichols  (EngHsh)    (Magna  cum  Laude)   Parsons,  Ks 

Claude  Beeland  Nielsen   (Economics)  t  Evergreen,  Al 

Louis  Oats   (American  Studies) Hendersonville,  Tn 

John  Stratton  Orr    (Psychology)    Decatur,  Al 

Joseph  Leslie  Pace    (English)t Norris,   Tn 

James  Edward  Patching,  III  (PoHtical  Science)   Tucker,  Ga 

Robert  Harrison  Patton    (History)    Leeshurg,  Va 

William  Grignard  Pecau  (History)    (cum  Laude)   Glen  Cove,  NY 

Leland  Bruce  Peden   (English)  t   (Magna  cum  Laude)   Pulaski,  Tn 

George  Belk  Peters,  Jr.  (Economics)    Kingsport,  Tn 

Peter  Blane  Petroutson  (Political  Science)   Mobile,  Al 

William  Henry  Pickering  (English)  t  (Magna  cum  Laude) 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga 

Jane  Melissa  Piggott    (Spanish)    Murjreeshoro,   Tn 

Dorian  Margaret  Powell    (French)    Sewanee,   Tn 

Joseph  Kempton  Presley   (Economics)    Grosse  Pointe  Park,  Mi 

Richard  Noelting  Quisenberry  (English)    (in  Absentia)   Dallas,  Tx 

Patricia  Ann  Ready  (English)   Austin,  Tx 

Barbara  Jane  Reid    (Mathematics)    Sewanee,  Tn 

Louis  Kimberly  Rever    (Political  Science)    Catonsville,  Md 

Laura  Warburton  Rice   (Political  Science)  t   (Magna  cum  Laude) 

Essex  Fells,  NJ 

Louis  Wood  Rice,  III  (English)    Atlanta,  Ga 

Melissa  Winston  Rogers    (Spanish)    Live  Oak,  Fl 

Susan  Lee  Rogers   (History)    Montgomery,  Al 

David  Calvin  Royster  (Mathematics)  t  (cum  Laude)   Lexington,  Ky 

John  Irvin  Saalfield    (English)    Knoxville,  Tn 

Jewell  Dean  B.  Scott  (Political  Science)    (in  Absentia)   Sterling,  Va 

Martee  Graham  Selden   (Fine  Arts)t  Falls  Church,  Va 

Deborah  Selph    (English)      Jackson,   Ms 

Martha  Caldwell  Shannonhouse    (Psychology)    Birmingham,  Al 

Thomas  Street  Sharp    (Economics)    Nashville,  Tn 

Peter  Cayce  Sherman    (Economics)    Hopkinsville,  Ky 
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Steven  Gary  Sims    (English)     Daisy,  Tn 

Craig  Andrew  Sinclair   (Biology)    (Forestry)    Carmel  Valley,  Ca 

David  Laurens  Smith   (Economics)    Sheppard  AFB,  Tx 

Sharon  Louise  Smith   (English)    Jackson,  Ms 

Timothy  Blaker  Sneathen   (Mathematics)  t  (Summa  cum  Laude) 

Charleston,  WV 
John  Edward  Spainhour,  Jr.   (Economics)    (Political  Science)  t  (cum  Laude) 

Hickory,  NC 

Brian  Lee  Stagg   (English)    (in  Absentia)   Rugby,  Tn 

Bryan  Lawrence  Starr  (Psychology)  t Atlanta,  Ga 

Thomas  Calvin  Stevenson,  III   (English)    (in  Absentia)   Charleston,  SC 

Jeffrey  Franklin  Stewart   (English)    Winchester,  Tn 

John  Henry  Stibbs,  Jr.   (English)   New  Orleans,  La 

Barbara  Lawlor  Stuart   (English)    Pensacola,  Fl 

William  Albert  Sulhvan,  III   (English)    St.  Paul,  Mn 

James  Wayne  Taylor   (Chemistry)    Nashville,  Tn 

Thomas  Griffin  Taylor  (Biology)  t  (Summa  cum  Laude)   _.  Nacogdoches,  Tx 

Eric  Porcher  Teeter    (Political  Science)    Marion,  NC 

James  Harvey  Thompson    (Chemistry)    Memphis,  Tn 

Mark  McClellan  Tolley,  Jr.   (PoUtical  Science)    (in  Absentia) 

Chattanooga,  Tn 

William  Rodney   Torbert    (English)    Bernardsville,   NJ 

Middleton  Russell  Leiter  Train  (Pohtical  Science)    (in  Absentia) 

Washington,  DC 

Marion  Fisher  Trost   (Mathematics)    Sewanee,  Tn 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Tucker   (Religion)    Metairie,  La 

James  Arthur  Turner,  III  (Economics)   Tampa,  Fl 

Bayne  James  Vaughan,  Jr.   (PoUtical  Science)    Decatur,  Al 

Benjamin  David  Vaughan   (Fine  Arts)    Sewanee,  Tn 

David  Arthur  Voorhees  (Fine  Arts)t Morehead  City,  NC 

Frank  Marion  Walker,  Jr.  (Political  Science)   Lake  Charles,  La 

Judith  Semele  Ward   (English)  t   (Magna  cum  Laude)    Meridian,  Ms 

Daniel  Eugene  Watson   (History)    Clayton,  Al 

John  Francis  Waymouth   (Mathematics)    Marblehead,  Ma 

John  Armfield  Weatherly   (History)    Moorestown,  NJ 

Lawson  Spires  Whitaker,  Jr.   (Psychology)    Lookout  Mountain,  Tn 

Darrell  Theodore  White  (English)   Macon,  Ga 

Arthur  Alan  Whitehead  (PoHtical  Science)    (in  Absentia)  _>  Fort  Worth,  Tx 

David  Ellis  White-Spunner    (English)    Mobile,  Al 

Colwell  Cullimi  Whitney    (English)    Batesburg,  SC 

Carl  Richard  Whittle,  Jr.    (Political  Science)    Johnston,  SC 

Michael  Delwin  Williams    (Biology)    Columbia,  Tn 

James  McGowin  Williamson   (History)  t   (cum  Laude)   Greenville,  Al 

James  Pendergast  Wilson,  IH   (Psychology)  t  Nashville,  Tn 

Minor  Edward  Woodall,  III  (Economics)    (in  Absentia)   Guntersville,  Al 

William  Wilson  Wright,  Jr.   (English)    Tuscaloosa,  Al 

William  Spencer  Yates   (History)    San  Antonio,  Tx 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 

Michael  Aubrey  Barry  (Forestry)   Sewanee,  Tn 

Ellis  Oglesby  Mayfield,  Jr.   (Forestry)    El  Paso,  Tx 

Michael  Earl  Norcross    (Forestry)    Winchester,   Tn 

Craig  Andrew  Sinclair   (Biology)    (Forestry)    Carmel  Valley,  Ca 

Susan  Allison  Smith  (Forestry)t MerHtt  Island,  Fl 

Franklin  Owen  Wicks,  Jr.   (Forestry)    Hollywood,  Fl 
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Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

Tommy  Lynn  Boren    (Biology) Austin,  Tx 

Thesis:   "The  Death  of  Bull  Creek." 
Sister  Mary  Louise  Buser  (Biology)    (in  Absentia)   New  York,  NY 

Thesis:  "Teilhard  de  Chardin:    the  Reinterpretation 
of  Original  Sin  in  the  Light  of  Evolution." 
Carolyn  Erway  Jones   (Biology)    (in  Absentia)   Bath^  NY 

Thesis:   "What  Correlation  Lies  Between  Abnormal  Sex 
Chromosome   Composition   and   Crimin^ity?" 
Jerad  Wayne  Lehmann   (Biology)    (in  Absentia)   Plymouth,  Wi 

Thesis:   "The  Growth  Rate  of  the  Coho  Salmon  in  Lake  Michigan." 
Philip  Michael  Lewis   (Physics)    (in  Absentia)   Cabin  Creek,  WV 

Thesis:   "Selected  Topics  in  Thermodynamics  and  Optics." 
William  Burgess  McCreary,  II    (Biology)    (in  Absentia)    Miami,  Fl 

Thesis:  '*A  Study  of  a  Variant  in  a  Population  of  tibe 
Poeciliid  Fish,  Gambusia  Aifinis." 
David  Earl  Morgan   (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia)    Valparaiso,  Fl 

Thesis:   "Problems  in  Number  Theory,  Multiplicative  Functions." 
Virginia  Rae  Morgan   (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia)    Valparaiso,  Fl 

Thesis:   "Problems  in  Number  Theory,  The  Mobius  Function." 
Vincent  Eugene  Nava   (Physics) Brooklyn,  NY 

Thesis:  "Innovations  in  High  School  Physics  Laboratory  Experiments." 
Robert  Alfred  Nelson    (Biology)    (in  Absentia)    Olalla,  Wa 

Thesis:  "Survey  of  Himian  Genetic  Phenotypes  from  a  Population 
of  High  School  Students  from  the  State  of  Washington." 
Patricia  Price  Render   (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia)    __._  Ozark,  Al 

Thesis:  "Some  Problems  in  Number  Theory;  Non-Linear  Congruences." 
Delbert  John  Waite   (Mathematics)    (in  Absentia)    Miami,  Fl 

Thesis:  "Euclidean  Geometry  and  the  Real  Nimiber  System.*' 


The  School  of  Theology 

Licentiate  in  Theology 
William   Mayes  Holt    (Tennessee) Nashville,   Tn 

Master  in  Divinity 

Robert  Mitchell  Catchings,  B.S.    (Atlanta)    Thomasville,  Ga 

John  Woolfolk  Cruse,  B.A.,  M.A.    (Alabama)    Tuscaloosa,  Al 

Charles  Meyer  Davis,  B.S.    (Georgia)    Milledgeville,  Ga 

Glen  Lester  DeLong,  B.S.    (Alabama)    Decatur,  Al 

William  Spencer  Holcomb,  BA.,  J.D.   (Alabama) Bloomington,  II 

V/illiam  Sidney  Maclhnis,  A.B.    (Upper  South  Carolina)    Gibson,  NC 

Boyd  Hickman  May,  A.B..  B.S.,  M.D.    (Southern  Virginia)    Elkins,  WV 

Robert  Ware  Myers,  Jr.,  B.A.   (Florida)    Gainesville,  Fl 

Jasper  Green  Pennington,  B.A.,  M.S.  in  L.S.   (Michigan)   Clio,  Mi 

Thomas  Robb  Polk,  B.S.G.E.,  M.G.E.  (Wyoming)   Houston,  Tx 

David  Allan  Powers,  B.S.,  M.M.E.   (Georgia)   ._ Tifton,  Ga 

Dean  Pratt,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Adv.  Dip.   (Southwestern  Virginia)  Lynchburg,  Va 

John  Philip  Purser,  B.A,    (East  Carolina)    Fayetteville,  NC 

Ernest  Michael  Rowell,  B.S.    (Florida)    Oklawaha,  Fl 

George  Bull  Salley,  Jr.,  B.S.   (Upper  South  Carolina)    Orangeburg,  SC 

John  Charles  Scott,  B.S.    (Florida)      Panama  City,  Fl 

Frank  Moody  Swindle,  Jr.,  B.M.E.   (Louisiana)    Bastrop,  La 
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The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

The  Rev.  James  Pollard  Crowther,  B.S.,  M.Div _.  Isle  of  Palms,  SC 

Thesis:   "St.  Jerome:  The  Lion  with  the  Stinging  Pen." 
The  Rev.  Albertus  Lee  DeLoach,  III,  B.A.,  M.Div Metairie,  La 

Thesis:  "The  Concept  of  Work  in  Ecclesiastes." 
The  Rev.  James  Conroy  Jackson,  B.S.,  M.Div. Denmark,  SC 

Thesis:  "The  Diocese  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Commission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 
The  Rev.  Albert  Clinton  Walling,  II,  B.A.,  M.Div Dallas,  Tx 

Thesis:     "The  Puritan  Concept  of  God  in  Covenant  with  England  As 
Seen  in  the  Founding  of  Jamestowne,  Virginia." 


Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

The  Rev.  Maurice  Manuel  Benitez,  B.S.,  M.Div.  San  Antonio,  Tx 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll  Eugene  Simcox,  B.A.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  PhD.,  D.D. 

Milwaukee,  Wi 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  Moyer  Alexander,  B.A.,  M.Div.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 

Columbia,  SC 
Nick  Boddie  Williams,  A.B La  Canada,  Ca 

Doctor  of  Science 
Rachel  Lambert  Mellon     Upperville,  Va 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Andrew  Nelson  Lytle,  B.A.,  Litt.D Sewanee,  Tn 

*Peter  Hillsman  Taylor,  B.A CharloUesville,  Va 

♦Degree  awarded  on  Founders'  Day,  October  10,  1972 
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